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FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—PM presents 
the show that’s Pleasing Millions! 

Here's two on the aisle for “The Perfect Mixer”... 
Two right up front for the Positively Marvelous taste 
that has the critics raving . . . 

Yours for tonight! (and talk about stars, 


if it isn’t PM it isn’t an evening!) 


IF IT ISN'T ET ISN°T AN EVENING 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Blended Whiskey. 86 Proof. 70% Grain Neutral Spirits. 


~eductive as Scarlett- 


‘ambitious as Amber ° 


a match for the devil himself! 
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*PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
...and his half-brother Roi 


Handsome, romantic Roi Le Grand, an out- 
cast from Seven Chimneys, who contested 
St. Clair for Hester’s love. 


... and the dusky-skinned “Tawn” 


Beautiful ex-slave who exerted a sinister 
power over St. Clair and hated Hester. 


.~» MEET HESTER SNOW 


Young Yankee schoolmarm, whose feminine 
charms suddenly flamed in the sinister decay 
of a once-proud Southern plantation. 


... and the Lord of “Seven Chimneys” 


Ruthless, dissolute St. Clair Le Grand, whose 
first two wives met with mysterious deaths. 


This Fascinating New Tale 
of Flaming Love and Terror 


foul" 


with FREE membership in THE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


ESTER SNOW came to 

Seven Chimneys to be gov- 
erness to the only son of an old 
Georgia plantation family. But 
in this huge and eerie mansion, 
set in the midst of a decaying 
island estate, Hester found that 
passion, greed and cruelty held 
sway. St. Clair Le Grand, arrogant, 


perverted, whip-wielding master of the 
thousand acres, calmly watched his wife 
drink herself into forgetfulness while 
he coveted Hester. Old adame Le 
Grand, fat and helpless and greedy, 
stuffed herself with sweets and kept her 
sinister secrets in the faded drawing- 


house, stole embraces from Hester that 
stirred her to her depths but left her 
troubled and suspicious, Tawn, the 
velvety-eyed wench who occupied the 
overseer’s house threatened Hester with 
“conjur.” 

Why did Hester stay? What deter- 
mined Hester to be mistress of Seven 
Chimneys—even if it meant bearing St. 
Clair a son? Why did she remain ever 
a challenge and a taunt to Roi, even 
though she gave herself to another man? 

Read Edna Lee’s sensational new 
novel “The Web of Days’’—soon to be 
a great movie—a historical romance so 
unusual, with a heroine so new and cap- 
tivating, that you'll thrill to every page! 
We'll mail you a copy for just_a 3c 
stamp if you accept this offer of FREE 
membership in the Dollar Book Club. 


room. Roi Le Grand, barred from the 


The ONLY Book Club That Brings You Best-Sellers for only $1 


O other book club brings you popu- 

lar current books by famous au- 
thors for only $1.00 each. You save 60 to 
75 per cent from the regular retail 
prices of books! 


Yet membership in the Dollar Book Club is 
free and requires no dues or fees of any kind. 
You do not even have to take a book every 
month; the purchase of as few as six books a 

ear keeps your membership in full force. In 
act, for convenience, members prefer to have 
shipped and pay for books every other month, 


More Than Half @ Million Families Buy 
Books This Money-Saving Way! 


Think of it! With book-manufacturing costs 
at an all-time high; with most popular current 
fiction selling for $2.75 and $3.00 in the publish- 
ers’ editions at retail, the Dollar Book Club con- 
finues to bring its members the cream of the 
books for only $1.00 each! And in distinctive, 
full-size library editions, bound in a format ex- 
clusive for members! 


Start Enjoying Kiembership Now 


Upon receipt of the attached coupon with a 3 
cent stamp, you will be sent a copy of Edna 
Lee's exciting new romance ‘The Web of Days.” 
You will also receiye as your first selection for 
$1.00 your choice of any of the four popular 
current books described in the next column: 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK 


® Woman of Property by Mabel Seeley. What 
wouldn’t a woman do for money! Ask the many 
husbands Frieda sold herself to—ask the one 
man she ever really loved! 

® Yankee Pasha by Edison Marshall. From the 
harbors of Salem to the harems of Salem, this 
fighting Yankee sought his kidnapped bride— 
and found a new kind of love! 

® Unconquered by Neil H. Swanson. The 
thrilling new tale of love and adventure when 
America was young—the best-seller on which 
the sensational movie is based. 

® Gentleman's Agreement by Laura Z. Hobson. 
The sensational best-seller about an amazing 
masquerade—and its blasting consequences! 


Hyver other month you will receive the 
Club’s descriptive folder called The Bulle- 
tin. The Bulletin describes the forthcoming two 
months’ book selections. It also reviews about 
ten additional titles (in the original publishers’ 
editions selling at retail for $2.50 or more) 
available to members at only $1.00 each. You 
may purchase either or both of the two new 
selections for $1.00 each, or neither. In any 
case, you may purchase any of the other titles 
offered for $1.00 each. 


SEND NO MONEY-Mail Coupon With Stamp 


When you see your copy of ‘“The Web of Days” 
—which you get for 3 cents—and your first 
$1.00 selection; when you consider these are 
typical of values you receive for $1.00, you will 
be more than happy to have joined the Club. 


CLUB, Garden City, New York 
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Mail This Coupon 


The Web of Days’ yours for 3c stamp! 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 2TM., Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me free #s a Dollar Book Club 
subscriber and send me at once “‘The Web of 
Days” for the enclosed 3c stamp. Also send me 
as my first selection for $1.00 the book I have 
checked below: 


(1 Gentleman's Agreement [] Yankee Pasha 
(J Woman of Property LJ Unconquered 


With these books will come my first issue of the 
free descriptive folder called “‘The Bulletin” telling 
about the two new forthcoming one-dollar bargain 
book selections and several additional bargains which 
are offered at $1,00° each to members only. I am 
to have the privilege of notifying you In advance if 
I do not wish either of the following months’ selec- 
tions and whether or not I wish to purchase any of 
the other bargains at the Special Club price of $1.00 
each, The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on 
my part. I do not have to accept a book every month 
—only six during the year—to fulfill my membership 
requirement. I pay nothing except $1.00 for each 
selection received plus a few cents shipping cost. 


Mr. 
Mrs, 
Miss 


Address sseceusees 


City and 
Zone No, ..--- 
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If under 21, 
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* Same Price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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THE BRIARWOOD 
MODEL 186 


Originality in styling gives these 
WEYENBERG Wing Tip Brogues 
their top-notch smartness, Expert- 
ly crafted of Martin’s Genuine 
tan heather grain leather import- 
ed from Scotland — with rugged 
double soles. You can always 
depend on Weyenberg Shoes to 
be style-right. 

WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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He Who Knew Only the Wilderness . . . . . . . . . Robert E. Pinkerton 64 
Probably America’s greatest adventurer, Pierre Radisson suffered tor- 
tures and shocking hardship to open our great western plains and make 
possible the Hudson’s Bay Company—only to die in poverty, his name 
almost lost to history. 
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Tell it to True. Address 67 West 44th St., New York 18. N.Y. 


Fatt or THE HERMIT 

Sirs: Well, we done went and done it, as 
the feller says. This widow 1 was writing you 
about (Nov. TY) sure got over her mad spell 
fast when I mentioned getting hitched, and 
now she’s divvying up my weekly paycheck 
for me. You know, she never mentioned 
money at all until we got home from the 
preacher's. Another thing, she’s talking about 
quitting her job so’s she'll have more time 
to cook and keep house, two things that never 
took much of my time. True can’t be a real 
man’s magazine until you start that Advice 
to Bridegrooms column... you let me walk 
right into this. She made me stow my Glow- 
worm electric heater up in the attic — the 
warmest friend I've had for years—although 
she’s warm enough herself sometimes. 

Many a late night I get thinking about that 
gal at the pie supper in Kansas, 20 years ago 
—no, it’s 21 years now—and it has finally 
dawned on me what she wanted down on that 
creek bank. Bless her soul. After I first wrote 

ou, I had a letter from a sympathetic female 

in Kansas who said a young fellow once took 
her out jack-rabbit hunting at night on the 
wheat fields when it was green and about six 
inches high, and the damn fool brought 
along a gun. What's her gripe? 

Ask old Slobby Mr. Hohby for me what's 
the proper duds to wear while beating your 
wife (if my bride reads this, I’m only kid 
ding). Send the answer under plain cover. 

—Jim (The Hermit) Potter, Butte, Mont. 


TrRouB ie IN Texas 


Sirs: Why don’t you make your magazine 
so tough that women won't want to read it? 
Yesterday a female picked up your magazine 
just as I was reaching for it—last one on the 
stand—and to make matters worse I couldn't 
find another in that town (Pop. 52,000)... 
was forced to drive 18 miles to a small town 
to get a copy. It seems to me women should 
go for their own books. 

—R.H. Richey, San Angelo, Tex. 

Just crack their little knuckles when they 
grab like that, R. H.—Eds. . 


BREEZING 
Sirs: Man to Man was asked (Now.) what is 
the greatest speed by any horse over any dis- 


sf 


tance? Say you boys: Atoka, %% mile in :3314. 

I saw it. Atoka was “turning on.”’ For the 
Butte (Montana) track of those days, and at 
660 yards around a turn, it was “stepping to 
town.” But...660 yards in :3514 is 59.1 feet 


Distaff roamed 660 yards (straightaway) In 
82 3/5, better than 60 feet per second, And 
what about Pan Zareta, at Juarez in 1915. 
5 furlongs in :57 1/5... 62.66 feet per second 
...? Second fastest of all time, officially. 
Unofficially? Man o’ War: The morning of 
his match race against Sir Barton at Kentl- 
worth, Canada, in October, 1920, he needed 
a pipe-opener; some might term it a warm- 
up. ° 
Two score of horsemen timed him, Natu- 
rally, their watches disagreed—in accordance 
with where they stood. But all those horse- 
men timed him in from :20 2/5 to :21 for the 
440 yards. Most of them had :20 3/5 or better. 
If either was accurate, he bettered Big Rack- 
et's time of 63.45 feet per second, and he was 
only breezing, his rider holding him snugly 
in restraint. 
—Clem McCarthy, New York, N.Y. 


We bow to Mr. McCarthy, the expert on 
hayburners, and many other readers wha 
caught us wp on this tricky question.—Eds. 


Masu Notes Depr. 

Sirs: In reading over the questions and an- 
swers in your October issue of True, I find a 
Mr. Patton asks Man to Man, “Was Daniel 
Boone of Dutch ancestry?’ The answer 
shocks me. After all, if you are going to an- 
swer questions why not give truthful answers? 
Daniel Boone’s parents came from England 
and were English. Generations before, the 
Boones were French Jews named Bohun, We 
Boones are not Dutch. Please correct this 
error. 

One of Ole Dan'l’s many descendants in 
America, 

—Mrs. Catherine Thompson, El Portal, Cal. 


We stand corrected.—Eds. 


Resinated GLASS Fiber 
WONDEROD 


ge: sae - 


“<2 won't SET... 
— ~~ RUST or ROT! 


Bait Casting WONDEROD 


A sweetheart for POWER and ACTION like 
you've never experienced in a rod before. 
What a thrill you'll get out of using this amaz- 
ing resinated GLASS fiber rod and casting 
more accurately than you ever have before. 
And whenthatbigone strikes, WONDEROD 
will take all that Mr. Fish can dish out. Try 
WONDEROD—you'llagree it’s truly an amaz- 
ing rod. Now being made in four lengths. 


Fly Casting 
WONDEROD 


Yes, now you can get 
WONDEROD’S amaz- 
ing ACTION and 
POWER in 2 Fly Cast- 
ing models, 7 feet x 9 
inches and 8 feet x 6 
inches. Makes bamboo 
feel cumbersome—com- 
bines lightness, action, 
and strength to give 
angler complete control of his fly and get new 
thrills from the battling action of fish. 


HOWALD Resinated 
Process IS THE SECRET 


The key to the magic of WONDEROD’S ac- 
tion and power is the resinating process, not 
simply the use of glass fibers. Laminated resins 
combined with stronger than steel glass fibers 
haye the astonishing strength of 250,000 
pounds per square inch. This process is ex- 
clusive with Shakespeare. Remember this 
when you ask for WONDEROD at your sports 
store—an ordinary glass rod is not a Shakes- 
peare Resinated GLASS Fiber Wonderod! 
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T A C K LE and Pocket Fishing Calendar, 


Reels, Rods, Lines, Accessories, 
ary Fishing Tips. Send coupon. 
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1 Dept. 42, Kalamazoo 2, Michigan 

1 Send me your FREE BIG TACKLE BOOK (off t 

ee press in February) and Pocket Fishing 1 
endar. 
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Behind every bottle is the quality-tradition 
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Sirs: In October your Man to Man column 


’ stated that Les Steers, “who went to Oregon 


State,” set the high-jump record at 6 feet, 
11 inches. Les Steers did not jump for Oregon 
State College nor was he ever registered in 
that institution. We here at the University 
of Oregon had Les Steers, and his former 
coach was William Hayward, an Olympian 
Team's coach...We see little reason that 
such a mistake should have been made. 
—John A. Warren, Basketball and Track 
Coach, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Thanks, Coach. A.few dozen other Uni- 


‘ versity of Oregon boys high-jumped all over 


us for this error—Eds. 


Sirs: I have just read the November 
Truety Yours column and I wish to heartily 
disagree with Mrs, T. L. LaVerne who wrote 
a very mean letter concerning the author of 
How to be an Expectant Father (August). 
Iam 19 years old and I had my first baby last 
September. The article was very helpful to 
me; I took a few of its hints and went 
through the ordeal very nicely indeed, and 
it hasn’t soured me on having babies. Or- 
chids to Mr. Cooley on his fine article. 


—Mrs. W. T,. Etheridge, Norfolk, Va. 


SATCHMO SENDS ’EM 


/ 
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Sirs: Until the November issue I had al- 
ways rated True “very good.” As of this is- 
sue I'll up the ante an octave... henceforth 
it’s “excellent.” The reason for this subjective 
progression is Louis Armstrong’s key above 
high C pitch on Storyville. A truly superb 
narrative...I shall always think of it, as I 
read it over from time to time, as “Contra- 
puntal Literary Improvisation.” It is well 
heard that Mr. Armstrong sings yocally simi- 
lar to the way he plays his golden horn, It is 
now established that he writes much in the 
same inspired fashion. 

How about getting Satchmo to do an arti- 
cle on Chicago back in the days when the 
windy city was the incubator of jazz? 
—Jim Lawler, Jr., DeeJay,* Fond du Lac, Wis. 


* Disc Jockey, cum laude.—Eds. 


Sirs: You have really gassed me this time, 
I have been diggin’ you for quite a spell and 
getting my kicks behind your righteous pub- 
lication but this is it! When I picked up on 
your article of Louis Armstrong’s life in 
Storyville, I just about wigged. Iwas unfor- 
tunate enough to be born some 25 years too 
late, but I can remember some of the cats that 
Pops spoke of. And Pops himself has always 
been my idol, —C. K. M., Denver, Colo. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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engineers or chief chemists of some of the 
largest steel, airplane, chemical, railroad 
and electrical equipment companies in the 
country —men who have reached the top. 


BIGGEST MEN 


Primarily, their qualities of ambition 
and intelligence were responsible for their 
successes. I. C. S. made its contribution, 
however, in supplying essential training. 


Many of America’s production and 
research leaders have stood just where 


YOU stand today. 

They knew—as YOU know—that train- 
ing is required for success. They acted 
upon that knowledge by obtaining their 
training from I. C. §. 

I.C.S. files bulge with the names of 


It can do the same for YOU! 


I. C. S. does not pretend that it can make 
an intelligent, ambitious man of one whois 
neither. It can and does make trained men 
of those who are intelligent and persever- 
ing. Here’s the coupon that thousands of 


former students who are presidents, chief 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 4785-D, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I 
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(] Car Inspector 
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Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Soecial discount to World War 11 Veterans. Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canadas 
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[Continued from page 4] 


Sirs: It is a shock to me to discover that 
_ the editor of a supposedly decent magazine 
can dig into the dregs of a man’s life and 
bring forth such a vile story as Storyville, 
and call it a contribution to American folk- 
lore. From beginning to end it is a putrid 
story of pimps, prostitutes and gamblers. 
Only a person of debauched morals could 
read it with any degree of satisfaction. Here- 
tofore I have passed my True along to an- 
other member of the family. This copy goes 
into the furnace. 
—J. R. Cygon, Washington, D. C. 


‘Twists, PLus 
Sirs: That’s a good Twist idea in the Octo- 
ber issue—the match-case made of an empty 
shotgun shell. But... something every young 
man should know is that a 12-gauge empty 
will make a watertight telescoping fit into a 
10-gauge and._will hold full-length matches... 
—E. N. Stukas, Clinton, Iowa 


Sirs:...a 12-gauge shell will fit snugly 


a ; d 
° : ae over a 16-gauge shell and produce a water- 
wes : WHAT A BROTHER! He can fix everything—but his own hair! proof container requiring no other materials. 
His hair is dull and tangled . . . it never looks combed. Look at that —John R. Hettenhouser, Annapolis, Md. 
loose dandruff... he’s got Dry Scalp. Here’s where J can help him! Sirs: A broken mainspring in a wrist watch 
I’ll tell him about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!’’ or clock need not mean that the timepiece 


must be discarded. The situation may be 
rectified by taking the clock to a jewelry re- 
piirman and telling him to fix the damn 
thing. —Joe Dudley, Toronto, Ont. 


Hatt looks bérvér... 
scalp reels beter... 
when you check Oty Scalp 


Sirs: In the article Safaris with Plumbing 
(Nov.) mention is made, somewhat derisively, 
of a party of archers. Quote: “They brought 
6-foot bows so heavy 
that Wakamba na- 
tives accustomed to 
hunting with bows 
and arrows could not 
even pull the cord,” 

From what I have 
read of these natives 
they would not be 
xble to pull even a 
light target bow 
such as is commonly 
used here, certainly 
a point in fayor of 
the archers rather than the natives. No doubt 
Mr. Denis and Mr. Jones were referring to a 
group of archers who had more enthusiasm 
than skill, but here is another sentence from 
their article: 

“Time after time the arrow would strike 
the lion in a vital spot and fail to kill.” 

1 would like to call their attention to the 
recorded lion kills made with bow and arrow 
by Arthur Young, including one male over 
400 Ibs. shot at a distance of. about 15 feet, 
at night, the arrow passing completely 
through the lion. . 

There are many other instances where 
archers have killed animals that a lot of men 


N = a Se SS would be afraid to face with a gun. Archery 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT, this is the same man. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can ee feisoni toot anulene and I like to 

help you, too! For better-looking hair, a better-feeling scalp, try a —A. W. Bryant, St. Paul, Minn. 
few drops a day ...It checks loose dandruff and other signs of Seer iation f 

‘ - . ° . Sirs: | want to express my appreciation tor 

Dry Scalp. Remember, Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or thaarnclerod Bawicd in one of your latest 

other drying ingredients. Use it also with massage before every issues (Oct.). The manner in which Tony 

a : : Sparando releases the ball has helped my 

shampoo. It gives double care. “ to both scalp and hair... . and it’s game an average of at least 50%. 1 experi- 

more economical than other hair tonics, too, mented with the hook and after one practice 


game rolled the following scores: 184, 198, 


» 200, 204 and 204. I believe that all bowlers 
ase ine HAI RTONI( having trouble with their game should read 
the article. 
TRADE MARK®) —Put. Joseph P. Harvey, Camp Lee, Va. 
More bottles sold today than any other hair tonic [Continued on page 8] 
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You can get ahead faster in business, advance to higher duties and 
larger earnings—if you are TRAINED to handle executive responsi- 
bilities. THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK gives you clear- 
cut guidance on how to prepare yourself for business leadership. 


This 1600-page Master Volume gives you 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Learn in Spare Time—at Low Cost! 


THE PRE 
NTICE-H 


s Executives Hr 


This self-instruction volume makes available to you for instant use a vasf 
wealth of business information that you can apply immediately in whatever work 
you do. The Handbook is so arranged that you can (1) look up any item you need, 
with the mere flip of a finger, and (2) study a particular branch of business from its 
fundamentals to its advanced applications. 


7700 USEFUL FACTS TO HELP YOU 


Uduance (oa 


Here is just a small fraction of the thousands of items on which the BUSINESS EXECU- 
TIVE’S HANDBOOK gives you practical, time-saving, money-making help and guidance: 


THE DOLLARS AND CENTS OF BUSINESS: A 
real executive knows how to “‘figure’’—knows 
short-cuts in business mathematics that make 
hin a quick thinker in a business deal, This 
section of the Handbook shows you: how to 
calculate simple and compound interest; bank 
discount; savings through cash discount; trade 
discounts; averages; markup and selling price; 
ainuities; sinking funds and amortization, de- 
preciation; freight rates; verifying by check 
mumbers; tables of weights, measures and 
values; miscellaneous tables. 

WRITE BETTER LETTERS: Can you pnt your 
ideas across ‘‘on paper’’? This section of tne 
Handbook covers: a plan to impr letters: 
compiling @ correspondence manual; lette 
appraisal chart; tone and spirit of the letter; 
how to answer an inquiry; letters refusir 
requests; letters to revive inactive accounts; 
Jetters that build goodwill; how to answer 
complaints; legal aspects of business letters: 
mecnanics of the letter; special forms of 
address; dictionary of correct usage. 
HO TO SELL BY DIRECT MAIL: What 
products can be sold? What are the steps in 
planning direct-mail selling? Here is expert 
guidance on: selecting lists; types of direct 
mail; self-question chart of direct advertis 
testing direct mail; how to record result 
to get and build mailing lists; how to write 
sales letters, 

HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT ADVERTISING: Facts 
for small advertisers; developing demand; how 
to work with an advertising agency: fixing 
the adyertising appropriation; selecting the 
right median; testing your advertising; how 
to d mi and register a trade-mark; copy- 
Tight procedure; printing and typograph 
MANAGING SALESMEN; If you are ever re- 
quired to build and manage a sales force, 
turn to the Handbook for useful facts on: 
determining sales territories; sales quo 
recruiting and selecting salesmen; equippin 
training and compensating salesmen, 
SALES CONTRACTS AND FORMS: Essentials 
of a contract; when a sales contract must be 
in writing; forms of contracts for sale of mer- 
chandis eonditional sales contracts; lease 
miscellaneous clauses in sales 
contracts appointing agents for 


aggreement; 
contracts; 


PRENTICE-HALL . .. a guarantee of 


RELIABILITY for over 33 Years 
Ask ANY accountant, lawyer, banker or 
top corporation official about PREN- 
TIGE-HALL. He will tell you that 
PRENTICE-HALL ranks among the 
foremost publishers of the entire world, 
in the fleld of business. 

More than 17 million students in high 
schools, colleges and universities have 
secured their business training with the 
help of PRENTICE-HALL textbooks. 

Now, in the Prentice-Hall BUSINESS 
EX }olT_IVE'’S HANDBOOK, this world- 

.owned organization brings you con- 
densed authoritative guidance on busi- 
ness matters of every description—with 
the assurance that every item in this 
Handbook is thoroughly reliable, accu- 
raté and in accordance with the most 
Modern, accepted business practices. 


sale of merchandise; miscellaneous clauses in 
agency agreements; contracts employing 
salesmen; special provisions in salesmen’s con- 
tracts; foreign trade defjnitions, 

HINTS ON BUYING MERCHANDISE: Buying 
the right thing; how to standaraize specitica- 
tious; buying the right amount at the right 
place, at the right time, at the right price; 
procedure for handling and analyzing bids; 
requisitions dnd purchase orders; receiving and 
inspecting incoming goods; checking invoices; 
stores and inventory control. 

HOW TO MANAGE AN OFFICE: Do the little 
details of office routine “throw’’ you? Here 
is a commonsense road-map to follow when 
you need help on: planning and maintaining 
the office for efficiency; equipment, files and 
appliances; making office procedure function 
smoothiy; economies in the use and printing 
of forms: hiring and training new employees. 
HOW TO CHECK CREDITS AND INCREASE 
COLLECTIONS; Sources of credit information; 
Dun & Bradstreet reports; special agency re- 
ports; credit interchange; salesmen, attorneys 
and banks as credit reporters; law relating to 
checks, notes, drafts or bills of exchange; how 
to write letters atest or refusing credit: 
how to write collection letters: collection re- 
mitiders; form collection letters. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THOSE WHO OWE 
YOU MONEY: Collection of a claim by suit on 
the unpaid obligation; out-of-court agree- 
ments: assignment for benefit of creditors; 
equity receiverships; voluntary or involuntary 
petition in bankruptey; corporate reorganiza- 
tions; wage earners’ plans. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: Do you know how 
to read a balance sheet? The handbook tells 
you the meaning of: current assets; fixed assets 
or fixed capital; tangible fixed assets; inyest- 
ments; deferred charges; current abilities; 
fixed liabilities; deferred credits; contingent 
liabilities; reserves} capital stock; surplus. 
BUSINESS INSURANCE: How to reduce the cost 
of ample insurance protection: law governing 
insurance policies; types of policies; fire, bur- 
glary, theit, robbery insurance; fidelity and 
surety bonds; credit insurance; miscellaneous 
coverages; business insurance; group insurance, 
DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, STOCKHOLDERS: 
Law relating to directors; remoyal of director 
with or without cause; liability of director 
for acts beyond corporate powers; law relating 
to officers; Mability of an officer for misman- 
agement; rights, liabilities of stockholders. 
CORPORATE MEETINGS, MINUTES AND RES- 
OLUTIONS: Preparations for meetings; stock- 
holders’ meetings; directors’ meetings and 
committee meetings: how to keep minutes of 
meetings; parliamentary procedure. 
PARTNERSHIPS: What a partnership _agree- 
ment should contain: division of profits and 
losses among partners; liability of & secret 
partner; power of a partner ,to borrow 
money, collect debts, employ assistants, pur- 
chase and sell property; liability of an in- 
coming partner; changing to & corporation. 
TYPES OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS: 
Ghoosing a form of organization for a busi- 
ness; raising of additional capital; power to 
do business in any state; choosing a name 
tinder which to do business, 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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BOOKS 
IN ONE 


1600 PAGES 
5x8 inches, 


with 
CHARTS, 
TABLES, 
DIAGRAMS 
ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 


7700 
SEPARATE 
ITEMS 
Fully Indexed for 
Instant Reference 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVE'S 
HANDBOOK 


SECOND EDITION 
Revised-and En target 


Get This Executive Training 
in Just a Few Minutes a Day 


Now you can learn, in spare Without this snowledge, 
time, the techniques of suc- you run the risk of being tied 
cessful executive control, At down foreyer to a “dead end’’ 


home, evenings or week ends, job, while others who are 
or during lunch hours, why trained for executive work 
not set aside a few minutes move ahead to better jobs and 


regularly to eain this greater more money. The training you 
knowledge of business? THE get from THE BUSINESS 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK 
HANDBOOK is virtually a can -be applied immediately. 


complete course in business Every section—every chapter— 
Management—giving you step- every page—gives you practical 
by-step guidance on every business facts you can use to 

of business you must cut costs —save time— build 


gel 
know about to qualify for ad- 
Vancement and bigger pay, 


profits—make yourself WORTH 
MORE in whatever work you do! 


The Most Valuable Collection of Business Information 
Ever Brought Together in a Single Volume! 


The BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK shows you the most 
effective ways to handle business matters of every description, Helps 
you save time with its handy tables on markups, trade discounts, 
compound interest, methods of depreciation, etc, Illustrates numer- 
ous sales contracts and similar forms. Tells you how to handle 
yeur work so as not to become bogged down with 
details—how to be convincing in meetings—how to win 
co-operation from others—how to cut corners to save 
time—and money. Just one single suggestion out of 
the thousands contained in the Handbook can pay for 
its cost over and over again! Examine it 10 DAYS 
FREE. Just fill in and mail coupon below, 


Prentice-Hall, Inc, Dept. B-TR-24F _ 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, for 10 days’ free inspection, a copy of the 
Prentice-Hall BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK. Within 
10 days I will either return the book and owe nothing, or send 
you initial payment of $1.50 and then $2.00 a month for three 
months until the price of $7.50 (plus postage) is paid. 


(If you send entire amount of $7.50 with this coupon, we 
will pay the postage. Same return privilege—and your money 
back if you are not completely satisfied.) 


NOM cnccewsene eee eneeen ester ner erenererenweameaennee 


ACGrOSS ccs csun eee e eee ee ee eeen meen wsmereeuameennerrens 


SCily, cc cerecccessevecnaees LONG rs 5 00 es HtOseneveseusess 
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[Continued from page 6] 
VoTEs on VIP 


Sirs: Take that guy Partch out of your - 
guy y 


magazine as Wes Mitchell suggested in No- 
vember, and so help me I'll stop buying the 
dern fool thing. If it’s a vote you want, let 
the maniac out of the garbage can, six fingers, 
bestial eyes and all. Also a vote of.confidence 
to the True book-length features, and the 
whole staff for putting out my favorite mag- 
azine. 
—Oren Freshour, Lorain, Ohio 
The vote on this ran about 10-to-1 in 
VIP’s favor, and our ballot-stuffer wasn’t 
needed.—Eds. 


Sirs: Count me in on the VIP-character- 
haters club. Maybe I’m prejudiced though. 
They look so much like some of those heavy- 
lidded, sloe-eyed, octopus-handed _ office 
bosses l’ye had. 

—Lorraine Martin, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


SNAKES ALIVE 
Sirs: In February I read the one about the 
mother snake swallowing her young. Part 
of my younger days were spent in Richland 
County, Illinois, there being also quite a few 
varieties of snakes down that way, among 
them large blacksnakes. I have personally 
seen the mother snake—or could it be the 
papa?—open its mouth and the young take 
shelter therein at the approach of danger. 
Experts to the contrary, I go along with the 
belief that at least some species of snake 
do swallow their young. 
—W. L. Davidson, Seaitle, Wash. 


‘ 


HOoppinc on Mr. Hossy 


Sirs: An Industrial Arts instructor said of 
my system for teaching pre-vocational boys, 
“I can nail a boy's IQ quicker and more ac- 
curately by this system than by any other 
subject I teach,” Using this yardstick on Mr. 
Hobby and pal in the picture of them pack- 
ing out a deer (Nov.) how does the IQ of the 
artist who painted the picture rate, showing 
the gelastic muscles on the faces of both 
hunters in tension exposing their teeth, and 
the carrying pole resting on Bill’s left but 
on the right shoulder of his pal? 

Perhaps the IQ of the casual reader may 
fall for such stuff but as a hunter I rated the 
advertising value of the whole accompanying 
write-up accordingly and turned the page. 

—O. G. Hughson, Portland, Ore. 


Sirs: The rifle toted by deerslayer No. 2 
in The Double Life of Mr. Hobby picture 
is a Remington model 81A Woodsmaster and 
not a Winchester as stated. Undoubtedly they 
didn’t dress out and bleed the deer; that’s 
probably why they are giving the meat away, 
because they didn’t want to get those pretty 
outfits all dirty. Also, please inform me how 
Mr. Hobby can walk in the snow without 
leaving footprints. 

—James F. Bebee, Burlington, Iowa 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the newsstands. 
You avoid that disappointment, and have 
each issue delivered to you, when you sub- 
scribe by the year. Mail $3 (check or money 


order) to our Circulation Department, Fawcett 
Bldg., Fawcett Place, Dept. T., Greenwich, 
Conn. Two years for $5 in the United States 
or its possessions. Foreign subscriptions, $4 
per year. The same in Canada. 


Duck BAITING 


Sirs: Read your article, The Truth for 
Duck Hunters This Year (Now.) with great 
concern. Being a resident on the Chesapeake, 
I am more concerned with the plight of Joe 
Green, especially when I labored hours re- 
cently erecting a blind. 

One fact I have-particularly noticed in 
recent years is that since baiting blinds was 
abolished, ducks have decreased in number. 
Mr, Titus mentioned lack of feeding grounds, 
also the shortage of ducks returning to the 
breeding grounds. Can't the experts see that 
when hunters were allowed to feed their 
game, that this created thousands of tem- 
porary feeding places? Our hunting lodges, 
catering to sportsmen, really fed them. At 
that time 10 a day was the limit and ducks 
were always plentiful. We now have a limit 
of 4 a day and they are scarce as hell. 

I cannot see for the life of me how they 
manage to live; especially when the shores 
and shallow waters are coyered with ice, a 
little bait here and there would certainly be 
a big help. Baiting may mean killing a few 
more fowl but those that escaped would cer- 
tainly be in tip-top health for their long 
flight back to the breeding grounds. 


—Robert J. Sturgis, Pungoteague, Va. 


Sirs: What is the matter with Maine on 
the November “bonus map” of game birds 
and their flyways? All of the United States 
and its possessions, except Maine, are col- 
ored in white, while Canada, Mexico and 
Maine are colored in gray, 

I am a regular reader. but this hurts. We 
like to be included as part of the good old 
U.S. A. 

—h. Beck, Rumford, Maine 


Engraving error. Sorry —Eds. 
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Write for free copy. 


Colored Movies Available 


We have many 400-ft. movie reels of bass fishing 
taken in Canada and U.S.A. They are 16-mm., silent 
and colored and are loaned free to clubs. 


FRED ARBOGAST & CO., 1322 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


1B S. Wilder, Johnny Robbins. Harold Bedford, 
Gilbert de Meze and Harold Barber. 


Write for Free Catalog 


My new 1948 catalog is just out. It is loaded 
with interesting letters and photographs from 
fishermen in U. S. A. and Canada. Also contains 
photographs and descriptions of my new baits. 


Luminous Jitterbug for Night Fishing. 


“Caught at Night 


on the 


JITTERBUG” 


Dear Fred: 


“I am enclosing a picture of a recent 


catch we made in Lake Griffin, near Lees- 
burg, Fla. These fish weighed from 2 to 8 
pounds and were all caught on Jitterbugs ar 
night.’—Harold Bedford, Tampa, Florida. 


Colors Available 


Red head, frog, scale, perch, yellow, black, 
luminous. 4% and 3 oz. sizes—$1,21 each. 


HEAR tins grea 
motor ai your 
dealer's store... NOW! 


NEW QUIET OPERATION OF 4948 CHAMPION MOTOR: 
DEMONSTRATED IN SPECTACULAR “TICK-TOCK” TEST! 


On Wednesday, November 5, 1947, 
sound recording equipment in a fast- 
moving boat on Cedar Lake, Minne- 
apolis, cut a sound record demonstrat- 
ing an uncanny new silencer built into 
1948 Champion motors! 

To test and compare the finest of all 
1947 motors with the new, whisper- 
quiet 1948 Champion, a tick-tocking 
metronome was used. The older mo- 
tor drowned out all other sound, but 


Ch 


s NEW 
STANDARD SINGLE 
4.2 H.P. 
at 4300 R. P.M. 


Co-skipper steering, dual 

rotary valyes, for steel 

connecting rods with 

prevsre lubricated needle 
arings. 


the metronome’s gentle tick-tock 
could be clearly heard above the quiet 
operating 1948 Champion alternate 
firing Lite-Twin and the new 1948 
Deluxe Single. 

Think what this means: No more 
hoarse shouting . . . no ear-splitting 
roar... no “fisherman’s headache. 
Instead, a gentle, soothing, deep- 
throated purr, even at highest speeds. 
Conversation at normal voice level. 


ALL H. P. RATINGS 


NEW 
DELUXE SINGLE 
4.2 H.P. 
at 4300 R. P.M. 


Full reverse, Pull-O-Matic 
instant starter. Quiet 
100% underwater exhaust 
and all the famous exclu- 
sive Champion features. 


MERICA’S GREAT © 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


O.B.C, CERTIFIED 


And undreamed-of comfort, luxury, 
thrilling fun with a truly guiet motor! 

Hear these great motors yourself, 
see these motors, and order your 1948 
Champion NOW ... because every- 
body’s going to want this new kind of 
“Motor Magic!” 


CHAMPION MOTORS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


' 
NEW 


DELUXE TWIN 
7.9 H.P. 
at 4200 R.P.M. 


| 
| 
| 
! Speed il 
ipeeds up to 18 miles per 

| hour. Full, reyerse, Pull- 
| O-Matic instant starter 
| and all the features that 

have made Champion 
famous. - 


“For perfect Hair Grooming, 
Vil take GLOVER’S 


er Pan American World Airways Pilot 
Walter Decker agrees with men 
Beshirecon who want a Hair Dress that’s 
guick to use...that keeps the hair in 
place all day! 

And that's Gloyer’s—the Antiseptic, 
Non-Alcoholic Hair Dress—Antiseptic for 
scalp and hair—Non-Alcoholic so it cannot 
ry the scalp! Result—natural looking hair! 
And Glover's helps to remove Idose dan- 
druff. Best of all, you stay well-groomed! 
...Ask for the regular size Glover's 
Imperial Hair Dress at Drug Stores and 
Drug Counters everywhere—or mail the 
Coupon today! 


Antiseptic « Non-Alcoholic 


GLOVER'S 
put, Mair Dress 


ees FREE TRIAL APPLICATION 


Be Glover-wise... 
Gloyer-ize with Glo- 
ver’s Imperial Hair 
Dress, Glover's Mange 
Medicine, Glo-Ver 
Shampoo! One com- 
plete application of 
each in hermetically- 
sealed bottles—all 3 in 
free Sampler Package 
not sold in stores, 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


H. CLAY GLOVER Co., Dept. 722 
101 W, 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. : 

Send free Sampler eae ts lain wrapper by return 
mail—Glover's Imperial Hair Dress, Gloyer’s Mange 
Medicine, Glo-Ver Shampoo in 3 hermetically-sealed 
bottles—with free booklet. I enclose 10¢ to cover cost 
of packaging and postage. 


NAME... pc carsecsevereccsssveversersrecsersesveses 


CITY. + ote san oo me oe re ows ws wa re COND xy» STATE 5s cteee 
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Were a little proud of Alden Hatch’s story on General Omar Bradley in this issue 
(page 30). This story, which has been read and personally approved by General Eisen- 
lower, is the first story in which General Eisenhower has publicly commented on the 
actions and the merit of any of his generals. Heretofore, General Ike, being a diplomat 
among other things, has consistently refused to be quoted on the conduct of the war 
by any of his field officers. Those of you who have read True’s stories on General Patton 
and the Third Army, or who have read any of the highly controversial material about 
the war in Europe, will find some very revealing quotations by General Eisenhower 
in this story. 

Mr. Hatch, the author of this story, enjoys General Eisenhower's confidence perhaps 

»more than any other popular writer, principally because of the fact that he wrote 
General Eisenhower's biography, the book titled General Ike. Throughout the prepara- 
tion of TRur’s story, Mr. Hatch was able to personally interview both General Eisen- 
hower and General Bradley and to draw upon sources not commonly ayailable to 
writers. 

Mr. Hatch is quite a warrior, himself. Injured as a small child when a nurse dropped 
him and crippled his right leg, he has overcome his handicap and now drives his own 
car and flies an airplane. Besides the Eisenhower biography, he has written biographies 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Glenn Curtiss and Woodrow Wilson, He is, in addition, the 
author of two novels and numberless articles for leading magazines. Of the two novels, 
he observes, “They stank,” Of his story for Trur, we obserye, “It’s a knockout.” “ 


Our people get around trying to give you authentic material in Trur. Down at the 
bottom of the page is a photograph of Warren Baumgartner, the artist. He's shown 
while painting the cover for this month’s issue, a beauty of a 54-pound tarpon. Mr. 
Baumgartner is getting to be quite a trayeling man since he met up with True. Last 
year we sent him down to the swamp country in the Carolinas to do an on-the-spot 
painting for a swamp man story. Shortly thereafter we sent him to the Ozarks to do 
a series of paintings for our Ozark Float Trip fishing story. This time we sent him to 
Sarasota, Florida, to illustrate Gordon Lewis’ story, Fish Really Don't Read, which 
you will find on page 40 of this issue. 

Mr. Baumgartner, being a great one for realism, went out and snagged his 54-pound 
tarpon and then got so excited about it that we told him to go ahead and do a cover 
for us, too. 

Mr. Baumgartner nearly lost his painting thumb when the hook snagged him as he 
was landing the critter. He was full enough of inspiration, however, to forget the bad 
thumb and paint his cover picture while the fish still had an occasional flip left in its tail. 


A word of warning: From several reports we have had, it appears there is an impostor 
in the Chicago area representing himself as the editor of this magazine. He has a pocket- 
ful of cards identifying himself as Bill Williams, Editor of Tru—E Magazine He is de- 
scribed as a middle-aged man who has one finger which is partly amputated. We got 


Baumgartner and cover fish. 


troubles enough, as it is, without taking 
on anyone else’s bills or private difficulties. 

For your information, the editor of this ee - 

sheet is a man who weighs 240 pounds : on T e 

and can drink anybody this side of Horse- t ‘ 

shoe Ranch,’ Colorado, down a _ badger ; 


hole. Anyone answering any other de- q 
scription is a fake. Call the cops. 


Looks like we got all sorts of people run- ‘ 
ning around all over the world getting ak us — @ RCLE 
stuff for this issue of our little book. See > ; : ’ , 


page 25 for quite a piece about Giuliano 
the Great, who is probably the biggest t : Cbd, 3 with 
bandit loose in the world today with pos- \ : ) 
sible exception of a customer named Joe : a 
something-or-other, we forget his name, — Se ’ : > 
in a place named Moscow. The man who WS t ] b 
got the Giuliano story for us—and exclu- ata ] Vv Uu 
sively, too — is our correspondent Mike ee \y : 
Stern in Rome. While all the police in Was ; 
Italy were trying to collect the 5,000,000- ps y LUXURY TRED 
lire reward on Giuliano’s head, Mike rode . : : 
into Sicily, located the bandit chief and 
spent several days with him in the field. 
Most of you will remember Mike as the 
man who located the real Gazelle Boy out 
in the desert near Damascus while the 
press of the world was busy printing 
phony stories about a desert Tarzan who 
allegedly could race 50 miles an hour 
across the sand. Mike, you may recall, 
challenged the real Gazelle Boy to a 50- 
yard foot race and beat him breezing. We 
ran the story in TRuE last year. We can 
still beat Mike in a race the length of a 
bar. He can have Giuliano. 


MERCURY 


We find ourself in an embarrassing posi- 
tion this month—not a rare circumstance. Hand operations that make them finer! 


Our little daughter is attending Farragut : : 
‘ . ive Lux 
College, out in Idaho. By the sheerest co- Exclusive Luxury Tred Construction 


incidence, we are sure (certainly the fact gives you action-eased comfort 
that her father is an editor has nothing with special cushioning, 

to do with it), our little daughter has been pre-flexed sole features! 
appointed to the college publicity com- 

mittee. It seems that ‘Farragut College Ask your shoe dealer 

(address: Farragut, Idaho) has undergone or write us. 


a reorganization, thanks to some extent 
to the efforts of some West Coast publish- 
ers and Mr. Walter Winchell, and is now 
i a position to accept applicants. Our 
little daughter says things are wonderful 
out there. 

If she thinks we're going to fall for her 
pitch and give Farragut College any pub- 
licity, though, she’s mighty wrong. We 
don’t fall for the guff passed out by pub- 
licity people. Not even our little dz vughter. 


As you read this, coaches all over 
America are going into action to select ; : : 
True’s annual All-American Basketball : ) ‘Also 
Peam. This is the only official All-Ameri- : CLASTON SHOES 
can basketball selection, since it is offi- - ; 

cially sponsored and conducted= by The 
National Association of Basketball 
Coaches of the United States, under How- 
ard Hobson, president of the association 


and coach at Yale, with the assistance of 
Haskell Cohen, well-known basketball 
writer. 
This will be True’s third annual All- 
American Basketball selection. We _ be- : 


lieve our selections are growing in impor- 
tance each year. Now, with the entire 


problem of selections in the hands of LUXURY TRED SHOES 


the National Association, we think most PETERS, OLVISION LOFMINTERNATIONAL CHORE COMPANY 
of the bugs which inevitably creep into WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
any such operation have been ironed out 


at Lower Prices 


WHAT IS 


YOUR 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT” 


Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 
ahead. Right now—today—there 


are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of business— Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots”—those 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments—are severely 
handicapped. 


Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. : 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “lorging Ahead in 
Bustier’ on may have a copy ot 
this stimulating 64-page booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
leans do not send ke the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. Its appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


- Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 698, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book 
—"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


gancnnd 
yutad 


Wout SS 


Name....... ee eee dooce aaeeencnnccceuscbesenicncse 


+ O58 EY Ove eve 5TE OTe Ore ave ATE ATE ed ee oe 


Business Address. ... os +e os sare aru re wececssecerecs 


Positiot. 24% e055 $00 606 6 OTs tee e re seeeeccescece 
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and we will get a truly representative 
team. Last year we had a few complaints 
to the effect that some sections of the 
country were not fairly represented in our 
final three-team choice. It is entirely pos- 
sible that this was a fair criticism. This 
year, however, the coaches plan to pick 
regional teams in each basketball district 
of the country before their final choice is 
made for the first three All-American 
teams. These regional teams will be voted 
by the regional coaches’ groups and a 
number of factors will be weighed before 
any man is recommended for the national 
teams. In addition, a cross-section of 
America’s newspaper and radio sports re- 
porters will be polled for their recom- 
mendations and their votes will be used 
to double-check the votes of the coaches, 
to make sure that no player has been over- 
looked. 

TRUE is making special arrangements 
with its printers this year so that last min- 
ute ballots can be tallied. The National 
Association, also, has set up a special All- 
American committee to make sure that 
every member of the Association gets a 
chance to cast his ballot. We believe, with 
all of this preparation, you will get the 
most representative possible All-Ameri- 
can—something for every one of the mil- 
lions of basketball fans to look forward to. 

True’s All-American Basketball Selec- 
tions, conducted by The National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches, will ap- 
pear in our April issue, on sale March 17. 
Better start reminding yourself now to 
reserve a copy. 


Only a mildly interesting month—but a 


few bright spots: We dined on mountain 


sheep roast brought down from the Yu- 
kon by Grancel Fitz (about which look for 
a story in an upcoming issue) ... Lunch 
with Bill Costello, Far Eastern News 
Chief for CBS, in town on a visit from 
Tokyo ...Lunch with J. D. Ratcliff, the 
science writing fellow, who allows he’s 
getting some stories for us... This month 
the offices were filled with carpenters, 
painters, plasterers and myriad assistants, 
making for more confusion than usual... 
Lunch with H. Croy, the Corn Country 
writin’ boy, at the Dutch Treat, where we 
rubbed elbows with our superiors... 
Stuffed with delicacies at the home of P. 
Gallico, who is about to do a rip-roaring 
railroad story for us... A drink or three 
with Cal Tinney, the radio jokester, who 
told us many unbroadcastable stories . . . 
Lunch with Robert Ruark, the Scripps 
Howard columnist who has been ripping 
hell out of the Army brass, and we talked 
much about dogs, including one he knows 
who was given the horrible name, Moss 
Rose, and has hated everybody since... 
Dinner with Bob and Kathrene Pinker- 
ton, to play our new Jellyroll Morton 
records, first made at the Library of Con- 
gress and only recently released through 
Circle Records. These records are prob- 
ably the greatest single contribution made 
to Jazz in many years. We bow deeply to 
Rudi Blesh, who made the records pos- 
sible... An evening with Eddie Grubb, 
the Minneapolis advertising tycoon, who 
recalled the time when Ey Seibel was 
managing the Garrick theater there and 
was asked how business was that week. 
“Not too bad,” was Seibel’s classic reply. 
“Only yesterday we shot a moose in the 
balcony.” —b.wms. 
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“Have you seen Daddy's contact lenses?” 


NEXT MONTH 


CAMERON SHIPP—Takes apart an 
old friend and puts him gently back 
together. It's—hold your breath — 
Homer Croy! That Country Writin’ 
Boy, who has been a fugitive from real 
farm work so long that he’s succeeded 
as a professional hick on Broadway. 
Many an editor has been tooken by 
The Croy and his red tie since he 
wrote those scripts for Will Rogers. 
With a great big color photo. .. bet- 
ter than a coupon. 


LUCIAN CARY—Ever wonder why 
custom gunsmiths still flourish in this 
day of mass production? Here's the 
surprising and revealing answer, with 
sidelights on three famous craftsmen. 
Don’t miss Personal Gunsmith, 


EMMETT GOWEN — Dixie’s Fat 
Cats aren’t what you might think. The 
sport of catching catfish (up to 150- 
pounders) includes the art of setting 
the trotlines and swimming in a tor- 
rent... from there to a hot frying pan 
before the chickens in the backyard 
have finished with the heads. There's 
caviar, too, believe it or not. Told by 
a man who knows them from mudcat 
to spoonbill, down to the last whisker 
on the ugly, flavorful fish that’s Dixie's 
Dish. 


DANIEL T. BRIGHAM — Finding 
people on the wrong side of an ava~ 
lanche—underneath—is a risky, tricky 
business. How the Swiss Army does it, 
with tea-drinking dogs for divining 
rods, is the subject of Avalanche Dogs. 


ALAN HYND —M. Goron- of the 
famed Paris Surete was a detective 
whose methods of catching a murderer 
make those of fiction’s great sleuths 
seem dull and unimaginative by com- 
parison. Any old detective, reasoned 
M. Goron, could go out and catch a 
criminal; but it took an artist like 
himself to find the man and then make 
him so miserable he wanted to confess. 
Another stranger-than-fiction thriller 
is the Case of the Rambling Guillo- 
tines, 


Watch for the 
' March Issue of 


(Ue 


THE MANS MAGAZINE 
On Sale at Your 
Newsstand on 


February 13th 


Stevens No. 22-410 
"“Over-and-Under“— 
combination riile and 
shotgun. A Stevens pio- 
neered “firsf.“ Over bar- 
rel: .22long, .22 short or 
—  .22 1.6. Underbarrel:.410 

gauge,2¥ or 3 inch shells. 


TEVENS 


PIONEERING BETTER GUNS 
AND GREATER VALUES SINCE ta64 


CH7)4 


His first name is “speed” but he’s s-l-o-w com- . 
pared to the “greased lightning” that’s packed 
into the trim, sleek lines of a Stevens .22 cal. 
Automatic Rifle. Here’s a fine handling, fast 
shooting “auto-loader” with all the tradi- 
tional accuracy, value and dependability of 
Stevens rifles and shotguns. 

This great Stevens rifle opens up a new 
field of small bore rifle sport, including 
“speed shooting” at small running game. 

See this “22” automatic at your dealer's 
and be sure to look over Stevens single and 
double barrel shotguns; .22-410 over-and- 
under guns and the new “30-30” hi-power 
rifle. These models are available with Tenite 
stocks and fore-ends. Tenite is more durable 
...not affected by weather and rivals the 
most costly walnut in appearance. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Firearms Division 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


© SAVAGE @ 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR DEPENDABILITY 
AND ACCURACY 


GONMODERNwW7A ALUMINUM 


ALUMA CRAFT 
BOAT COMPANY 


@ acuma CRAFT 


REALLY LIVING!—Don't be a nursemaid to 
your boat. Forget the blow torch, paintbrush, 
tar pot and caulking iron. When you go 
modern with aluminum—and Aluma Craft— 
you can use your boat for the purpose for 
which you bought it —safety and pleasure. It's 
safe, maintenance-free, light in weight, a 
beauty to handle on the water. Aluma Craft 
is a lot of boat. Its quality and performance 
has made it the envy of the boating world. 


SAME HIGH QUALITY . . . LOWER PRICE! 
Improved production methods made possible o 
substantia! price reduction on Aluma Craft models. 
Your dealer will tell you more. See him. 


1433 STINSON BLVD. e MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
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LIGHTS 


NOT JUST ONE 


: —_ 
BUT ALL THREE 


Yes, ZIPPO does this. You will 
like ZIPPO—you will carry 
it — because it works. 
Demand ZIPPO with 
the unconditional 


No. 350 | gucrantee. 


Engine At your dealer $2.50 up. 
$4.00 ZIPPO MFG.CO, 


Initials 
$1 Extra 


Dept.T Bradford, Pa. 


TUMBLERS. 


a 5 


These figurines are clad only in panties and bra. 
Potted with plants or liquor, they'll make 
axciling talk around anyone's bar, 534” high. 
Holds a man-size high-ball, 

Colors: flesh panty and bra.on white fig~ 


ure or all black. Ode byMatl! 
SET OF 6 pon $5, 50 Postage Paid, Bday Tumblers $1 ea, 


Send Check or M. O. No C. O. D.'s. 
Please add ten cents each for handling. 


Jan-hee DEPT. T-2 P,'0, BOX'941 


HAND 
MADE 


SHOES 


from MEXICO 
The BOTIN 
CHARRO 


* Handsome, long-wearing shoes imported from 
Mexico. Elastic sides, top-quality calf uppers, all- 
leather soles, 114 inch hee! with rubber tap. Order 
by mail; give shoe size and color (black 

or brown) wanted,....... spel Siena ead $] 2 50 


NAVARRO BROS., 113 S. Oregon St., EL PASO, TEXAS 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 


This column ts run as a shopping service for True’s readers. 


A child can operate this fire-escape ladder 
which stores in a small box. Two chains 
test over 1,000 Ibs., yet ladder weighs only 
1 lb. per rung. Rungs clear walls and do 
not wobble. Price includes container. 10° 
ladder, $25.50; 15’, $32; 20’, $38.50; 25%, 
344; 30‘, $49.50. Extinguisher, $14 extra. 
Lewis & Conger, 45th St. and Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 


Long-stemmed churchwarden pipes have 
been off the market for some time. This one 
has an interchangeable short bit for street 
use. It has a sterling-silver band and comes 
with 12” cleaners for the long stem. Bowl 


is aged, imported briar, in choice of smooth. 


or custom-carved finish. $3.98 for the works, 
postpaid. Mark Foster, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


No paid advertising is accepted for this feature, 


You can save money and have some fun by 

putting these moccasins together—a matter 

of following simple directions. For boys. 
and men, they come in brown or brown- 

and-white elk, sizes 3 to 12; for women and 

girls, sizes 3 to 10, in brown, red, blue or 

green suede, or brown elk. Rubber ortho- 

pedic sole. $3.95, postpaid. Artcraft Leather, 

271 Twelfth St., Oakland, Calif. 


A tricycle with a sidecar! If your child is 
big enough, he or she will enjoy letting the 
other kids thumb rides on this unusual toy. 
Larger model sells for $32.50 and smaller 
size for $29.95. The tricycle is shipped ex- 
press prepaid. New ideas are rare in the 
line of youngsters’ playthings, and this one 
is very good. Dual Remote Control Co., 
Wayne, Michigan, or try your local dealer.’ 


Are you a big-shot executive? We mean 
really big...if so, this IBM electric Execu- 
tive typewriter is meant for you. It will set 
you back considerable, plus shipping 
charges and tax, but the work it does is 
perfect. The letters it types look’as if they 
had been run off on a printing press. Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


You can make dandy toasted and sealed 
sandwiches at outdoor grills, picnics or at 
the kitchen stove in the Toast-Tite shown. 
It quickly makes a hot, round sandwich 
with joined edges from which the drippiest 
filling won't leak. Swell for cheese, left- 


overs, franks. Cast aluminum, wooden 
handles. $2.98, postpaid, from Bar-B-Buns, 
Inc., 3101 Linview Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. 


Unless otherwise noted, prices do not include mailing. At the time of writing, all items shown were in stock. 


These Gripco individual tire “chains,” 
called mud hooks, are new—they’re slotted 
rubber straps instead of steel links. This 
eliminates chain rattle and link breakage, 
and is much easier on tires. They sell for 
$1.95 each, which includes two metal ice 
cleats that can be slipped into the slot. 
Write Stevens Safety Grip, Inc., 1251 Elec- 
tric Ave., Lackawanna, N. Y., for dealer. 


For restless souls who get up in the dark, 
this “bedroom beacon” will help to see the 
way. It’s a luminous night-table cover that 
glows with bluish light, if it has been ex- 
posed to light during the day. Measures 
914x1314", comes in a natural-colored rose 
pattern or gold-on-ivory fleur de lis. Cleans 
with a damp cloth. $1.75, postpaid. Hobar 
Co., Inc., 208 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Where would the gadget business be with- 
out pipe smokers? Here is the latest pipe 
smoker’s ash tray. Bronze-finished, it is 714” 
in diameter. You loosen the ashes and heel 
on the spike, tap gently on the cork knocker 
and the pipe is clean. The knob on the left 
is a tamper. Tray is felt bottomed, has a 
rack to hold pipe. $2.75, postpaid. Page & 
Biddle, 21 Station Road, Haverford 1, Pa. 


It’s surprising, the number of men who 
collect toy soldiers. These are lead, hand- 
colored, about 2144”. Shown: German 
raiders running, Swedish machine-gun crew 
lying down, 1st Georgia Regiment of 1776 
charging, each set $2.25; and in back, In- 
dian Lancers riding, $6 per set. Hundreds 
of sets available from Reiss Bros., 54 East 
59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


You won’t have to sharpen household 
knives for the little woman if you give her 
this Robo knife grinder and let her do it 
herself. It rolls on two plastic, rubber-tired 
wheels on any flat surface. Laying knife in 
slot and rolling it back_and forth sharpens 
it at a 20-degree angle on the grindstone. 
$2.50, postpaid in U. S. Klauberg, 339 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Removing the valve on your radiator and 
screwing on this Comfortaire humidifier 
in its place will save you the repeated labor 
of filling old-fashioned water containers. 
It invisibly vaporizes a pint of water per 
hour to humidify the room. Copper and 
brass, chrome-plated, about 6” long. $3. 
Patterson Bros., 15 Park Row, New York 
Zee Me [Continued on page 16) 


A Book That Tells You the Working Pro- 
cedure of 14 Handicrafts and Includes 
Over 200 Make-It-Yourself Projects 


A GOLDMINE of fun and craft instructions for 
both the beginner hobbyist and the expert. 
Here are more things to make and do than have 
ever before been crammed into a single volume 
at this low price. From a simple ash-tray to a 
breakfast-table-and-bench-set, over 200 projects 
are explained, with tools and equipment needed, 
simplified working drawings, pictures and step by 
step directions that make it easy to turn out 
finished handicrafts that everyone will admire. 


This Book Will Show You 
How To Make:— 


Costume Jewelry Metal Craft 
Magic 


Book Ends 


Soap Sculpture Book-Cases 

Albums. Stuffed Dolls 

Letter Openers Wooden Toys 

Metal Vases Rings 

Candy Dish Earrings 

Banner ‘ Pendants 
otograp| rays 

indoor Gardening 

Plastic Craft 


cat 
Portrait Drawing Lea’ 


Whittling ature Furniture 


Mini 
Model Railroading 
and many, many, more things 


Bach craft and each project COMPLETELY 
EXPLAINED in this BRAND NEW book—“A 
TREASURY OF HOBBIES AND CRAFTS” 
edited by Michael Estrin, There is a unique enjoy- 
ment in making something with your own hands, 
If you have made it yourself, it will give you more 
pleasure than anything like it that you can buy. 
Send for this “Hobbyist Heaven” now. Just $1.98 
postpaid (or c.o.d. plus postage). Money-back 
guarantee if not delighted. 


PO 
} HOBBY BOOK MART, Dept. N-SS H 
3» 120 Greenwich St., New York 6, N. Y. { 
" Send me a copy of ‘A Treasury of Hobbies and § 
® Crafts’’, If not delighted, I can return book and get § 
- my money back. ‘ 
s [J I enclose $1.98, send book postpaid. - 
. [D Send book ¢.o.d. for $1.08 plus postage. ri 
. ' 
i Name ee eee ee ee ee ee eee iy inmate 
. « 
B AMMrOSS.. 1 weer cece reese nneres eens sheseaanne 
: t 
~ City’ &, ZonOs. i vecse ethos sr cvwese States .piceecoae . 
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Be a “Man of Distinction” 


WITH 
Varsity* 
S-P-R-E-A-D 

Shirts 


* Fine, white oxford 
clot 


* French cuffs 


« Designed to roll 
casually over a 
Windsor Knot 


« Sizes 14-1612, 
Sleeves 32-35 
™ Copyrighted and sold 
exclusively by 


1. Citron 


1212 Washington Blvd. 
Detroit 26 Mich, 


ORDER TODAY 


Immediate delivery 


$4.95 


plus 20¢ postage 
No. C. O. D.’s 


DIRECT FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Order yours today! 
Smokes cool and 
sweet. No pipe collec- 
tion complete without 
one of these tradi- 
tional pipes from 
Europe, where peasants 
and noblemen smoke 
them. Handmade by 
craftsmen of an age- 
old art. Send check or 
moncy order. Prompt 
delivery. Money back # 
guarantee. 

CADOLPH NOSEK, 

4927 34th Sc., San Die 
1 Name 


No. 476— 
{ 7" overall. 
} Carved cattle 
horn mouth. 
paece, stem 
and remove- 
ble bottom, 
Seasoned briar 
bowl. Ornanien- 
tal metal cop 
and trim. 


ORDER DIRECT 


$10 722 


Importer 
go, Calif; 


The Brand of a: 
“Real Westerner : 


Among folks who know their boots and 
saddles, JUSTIN Boots have been favor- 
ites for 68 years. More Western folks 
wear Justins than any other brand, be- 
cause only genuine Justins give you that 
real Western look... plus such famous 
Justin comfort features as felt cushioned 
side walls, smooth baseball leather lin- 
ing, springy steel arch, and old-time hand 
lasting that molds the leather to your 
foot. Try on a pair wherever fine West- 
ern wear is soid. Write fo P. O. 
Box 548-A for free Booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


JUSTIN SHOES fic and feel 
like the famous Justin Boots. 
Illustrated is the Justin 
AERO Shoe in smooth 
brown Calf. 


Justin Boots Soe" 


Stendard of the West Since 1879 * 
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The Sard Sportsman is an exquisite work 
of the optic-makers’ art that weighs 414 
ozs. Yet it’s a precision binocular of 6x20 
power with a prism system and coated 
lenses. Trimmed with baby brown alliga- 
tor, finished in brown enamel. Comes with 
nylon cord, in gift box. $165, plus tax. 
Abercrombie & Fitch, 45th St. and Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


That 4x8” package, front center, inflates 
by mouth in three minutes to a 28x66” mat- 
tress-and-pillow. Plenty long enough, be- 
cause you don’t need much mattress for 
your legs. Made of waterproof pearly-white 
Vinylite. Wonderful for camping, in a boat, 
etc. The pillow detaches. $12.50, plus 50 
cents for shipping. Camp & Trail, 112 
Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Here’s a low price for shaped coat hangers: 
$1 each, six for $5, postpaid. They are red, 
black, blue, pink, green or yellow plastic 
on a heavy wire frame with wood crossbar, 
and have felt insets to preyent coats or 
dresses from slipping. In natural shoulder 
shape, they keep style lines in clothes. Pen- 
nock Associates, Leonard Industrial Bldg., 
40 Market N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


That’s a foot scraper which you set in the 
ground or concrete and use to scrape off 
snow or mud before entering the house. 
About 14” long, it’s black-finished cast 
aluminum. Will saye you bawlings-out 
about tracking mud. But why foot-scraping 
should happen to a dog gets us. $2.95, plus 
postage. Spencer Studios, 710 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


The Nascon Mondex is a wafer-thin;-vest- 
pocket or purse-size monthly appointment 
calendar that-measures 214x414". Comes 
in levant leather goat-grain case in brown, 
red or blue with twelve perpetual month- 
ly fillers for appointments and memos, and 
a separate phone and alphabetical address 
filler. Complete for $5. M. C. Flynn, 43 East 
59th St, New York 22, N. Y. 


When it rains and the kids get into your 
hair, shoo them under a card table and 
drape over it this cotton cloth “house.” 
They'll love it and play in and out of the 
thing happily for a long time. Realistically 
colored, it has a simulated peak “roof” and 
a slit entrance. Complete, it’s $2.98, post- 
paid. Miles Kimball, 15 Bond St., Oshkosh, 
Wis. [Continued on page-22) 


The meeting will soon come to order 
But first comes that most welcome tray 
A gracious and pleasant reminder 


To assemble without further delay. 


For the very first order of business 
Is a Manhattan—rich and fine 
Made with mellow OLD THOMPSON 


So welcome before you dine. 


James C. Campbell 


Old Thompson is the order of the 
day everywhere because it’s WED- 
IN-THE-WOOD. In this old- 
time method, aged Glenmore 
whiskies are blended with the 
choicest grain neutral spirits but 
instead of being bottled immediately, 
“Thompson” is put back into barrels 
to assure perfect blending. ‘This 
“marrying” in the barrel takes 
longer and costs more but it gives 
added smoothness and flavor. ‘Try 
“Thompson” and see for yourself! 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 proof. The straight whiskies in 
this product are five years or more old. 32¥4% straight 
whiskies —67%4% grain neutral spirits. 


Watch for the return of the a 
famous Old Thompson pre- he 


war bottle, It’s coming soon! 


Thomtpsov 


BRAND 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


BRAND 
BLENDED then WED-IN:-THE-WOOD IN OLD KENTUCKY 


Edited by Bennett Cerf and Allan Ullman 


My Grandad owned a small freighter that plied the Pacific coast ports 
with an occasional run up the Golumbia to Portland. It always irritated 
him to have to take on a pilot at the mouth of the river and forfeit the 
handling of his ship until she berthed at Portland. On one such occa- 
sion Grandad was particularly exasperated by a young buck who took 
over the wheel. “Do you think you know where all the rocks in this 
river are?” Grandpa snarled at the pilot. 


“Hell, no!” the pilot answered. 
The old man was thunderstruck, “Then what in hell are you doin’ 
pilotin’ my ship?” 
The pilot turned the wheel a point, “I don’t know where all the rocks 
is... but I damned well know where they ain't.” 
Frank Powers, El Paso, Texas 


Some years ago in a small Montana town the local banker was visited 
by an old Flathead brave followed by his interpreter. The braye was 
a large depositor and the banker, an old hand at dealing with Indians, 
wordlessly offered chairs and cigarettes. The three sat and smoked in 
thoughtful silence for about fifteen minutes. Then the interpreter said, 
“He say family all sick, cattle all dying, terrible hard luck, need money.” 
The banker had the brave’s balance brought out in five dollar bills and 
neatly stacked on the table. More cigarettes were lit, and the three 
settled back and stared at the money for another fifteen minutes. Then 
the brave grunted something, whereupon the interpreter said to the 
banker, “He say family all well now, cattle all right, everything fine.” 
And with great dignity the two Indians arose and shuffled out. 

L. L. Mallory, Missoula, Montana 


Back in 1922 the good citizens of this little back of beyond village were 
prevailed upon to grant a franchise to a power company for the instal- 
lation of electric light. The night that the current was to turned on 
for the first time I happened to visit the home of a lively oldtimer 
who'd been very skeptical of the whole arrangement, I found him sitting 
moodily in his parlor, with a huge washtub placed directly under the 
empty lamp socket. In answer to my inquiry he said, “Wal, I ain't got 
one of them stoppers and I heer'd they was turnin’ on the juice and 
I'll be gol'-durned if 1 want my best carpet ruint.” 

R. C. Hoover, Haddam, Kansas 


I was showing some muskrat traps to the daughter of a friend. She was 
pretty and intelligent but strictly city-bred. “Tell me,” she said, “how 


do you catch an animal with a trap? How does it work?" I took a trap 
in my hands, squeezed the single steel spring and set it. “Now,” I said, 
“the trap’s all set—staked out in some runway in the swamp. This little 
round pan in the middle of the jaws is the trigger. Along comes the 
muskrat or mink and —.” At this point I reached my thumb up under 
the safe side of the jaws and tripped the pan. As the steel jaws clashed 
together, the girl said, “Isn't that clever! But you have to stay awfully 
close to the trap, don’t you?” 

William H. de Lancey, Geneva, N. Y. 


| TRUE pays $25 for each of these true, humorous anecdoies. They must be original, nof previously published, preferably taken from your own experience. Pay- « 


When our old-fashioned kitchen sink would clog it meant remoying a 
goose neck pipe to clean it. I had crawled under, disconnected the pipe 
and carefully passed it and its fragrant contents out to my wife, asking 
her to empty it and pass it back. With great presence of mind she 
emptied it all right—right back into the sink and onto my head under- 
neath the open drain. 

G, H. Seaquist, Lomito, Calif. 


A friend of mine met an elderly Finnish woodsman up in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. The old man proudly displayed his ax. 

“I reckon that’s the oldest ax in these hills,” the Finnlander said 
fondly. “I've used this same ax for forty years.” 

My friend was much impressed, “My,” he said. “That is a long time 
to use one ax.” 

“Yup,” agreed the old man, “and it’s only had five new heads and 
four new handles!” 

Mrs. J. J. McDowell, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Two planes of the same airline were bucking thick weather in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, bound for New York. One ship was a four- 
engine DC-4, known and liked for its large gas-carrying capacity. The 
other was a thirsty litle twin-engine ship with the opposite reputation. 
Ceilings and visibility were low and variable throughout the North, 
and the young captain of the twin-engine ship checked his gas and 
decided to ask the advice of the seasoned skipper of the DC-4 as to 
what the weather was likely to do. The old captain replied, “Your 
guess is as good as mine,” 

The radio was silent for a minute or more. Then came the young 
pilot’s reply. “Yeah, but you got a hell of a lot more gas to guess with 
than I haye!” 

William B, Archer, Miami, Florida 


During my student nurse days I remember one young husband whose 
first experience in the maternity ward was driving him and us a litdle 
frantic. He wanted to be helpful to his wife and kept flying around the 
corridor asking questions and in general getting in everyone's way. 
Finally we were wheeling his wife to the delivery room and he went 
along. At the door he bent down to kiss her and said, “Darling, are you 
sure you want to go through with this?” 

C. Strobell, Hornell, N. Y- 


A Rockport man received a telegram stating that his mother-in-law’s 
body had been found floating at the seashore with a lobster attached 
to each toe, and asking him to wire disposition of the body. 
He wired back: “Sell the lobsters and set her again.” 
N, A. Robertson, Island Falls, Maine 
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90 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good! 
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WRAM WALKER & SONS INC. 
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Lts good to know... 


IMPERIAL « mnccle by Hiram Walker 


Reg U.S.Pat. OF. 


86 proof. Blended Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 


30% straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


STRANGE 


= but true 


BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


> Probably the outstanding medical case of 
its kind is that of a fat man who, under the 
constant care of an Ann Arbor physician a 
short time ago, reduced his weight from 560 
to 194 pounds, or 65 per cent, within a pe- 
riod of 21 months. 


Some unknown condition in the Gap of 
Dunloe, a mountain pass near Killarney, 
Ireland, produces an echo higher in pitch 
than the original sound. For instance, notes 
of a bugle return a whole octave higher 
and provide a harmonious accompaniment 
to a simple tune played on this instrument. 
By Richard Gardner, Fremont, Nebr. 


> Television cameras pick up their 
scenes on a_ postcard-size metal 
plate containing 315,000 tiny “elec- 
tric eyes” which transmit their own 
individual charges of electricity so 
fast that they are transformed into 
30 complete pictures a second on 
the screen of the receiver. Thus, a 
televised scene requires the trans- 
mission of 9,450,000 signals a sec- 
ond. By Paul Hirsch, Atlanta, Ga. 


The only professional Negro 
actor who ever portrayed a white 
character on the American stage, 
as far as is known, is Canada Lee, who 
played the role of Daniel de Bosola in the 
Elizabethan drama The Duchess of Malfi 
during its presentation in Boston and New 
York in the fall of 1946. 


> On Sherman Hill near Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, stands a lone tree that was once hon- 
ored in an unusual way. Although it was 
directly in the path of the original tracks of 
the Union Pacific laid there in 1867, the 
construction crew, instead of removing the 
little pine, built the roadbed around it. By 
J. W. Samuel, Beaumont, Tex. 


An old trick of unscrupulous art dealers 
is to cut in two a fine oil painting and sell 
the halyes to collectors who have never 
seen the entire work. One such case came 
to light a short time ago when the two sec- 
tions of The Finding of Moses by Tiepolo 
happened to be displayed side by side at an 
exhibition in London. Masterpieces of 
sculpture have likewise been separated, one 
of these being the Lemnian Athena, whose 
head is in Bologna, while her body is in 
Dresden. By David Marshall, Baltimore, Md. 


> Among the old beliefs still held by many 
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primitive tribes is that white men are the 
ghosts of black men, that monkeys are a race 
of people, that midgets and dwarfs are chil- 
dren who never grow up and that the only 
natural deaths are those resulting from sui- 
cide, homicide and accident, all others being 
the work of evil spirits. 


In 1626, or six years after the Mayflower 
brought the Pilgrims to America, this fa- 
mous ship was condemned as unseaworthy 
and broken up. Its timbers were used to 
build a barn which stands today on the Rus- 
sell Farm, twenty-five miles west of London. 


® A person is permitted to practice medi- 


cine in Iceland without special education or 
internship provided that his name—on his 
signs, letterheads and prescriptions—is pre- 
ceded by the title Skottulacknir, which means 
Quack Doctor. By Joe Thomas, Syracuse, N.Y. 


A unique book, copies of which are pre- 
served in the leading libraries of all coun- 
tries, contains directions to be followed in 
finding the Time Capsule that was buried 
at the New York World’s Fair in 1939, 
packed with documents and devices of our 
civilization for the enlightenment of pos- 
terity. The volume not only gives the lati- 
tude and longitude of the location, but also 
describes in several languages how to cal- 
culate the year 6939 (when the capsule is 
to be opened) by the Gregorian, Jewish or 
Mohammedan calendar, er by astronomi- 
cal time in case they have not survived. By 
George Carter, Winnetka, Il. 


> The unique record of having been conse- 
crated and secularized three times in less 
than a century is held by the Pantheon in 
Paris. Dedicated to Sainte Genevieve. it was 
used as a church between 1790-1791. 1806- 
1830, and 1851-1885. During the other years it 
served—and now serves—as the chief national 
mausoleum for the illustrious dead of France. 


Following the discovery of X-rays in 
1895, a rumor spread throughout Europe 
that someone was about to manufacture 
X-ray spectacles that would enable the 
wearer to see through clothing. This caused 
such consternation among ladies that, for 
months afterward, one London dry goods 
store did a_land-office business selling 
“X-ray proof” underwear. By Tom Kier- 
nan, Jamestown, N. D, 


> At the Olympic Games held in Athens in 
1896 for the first time since they were abol- 
ished in Rome in 392 A.D., one United States 
athlete, J. B. Connolly of Harvard, won the 
initial event, the hop, skip and jump, which 
he had never tried before, and was crowned 
the first Olympic Games champion in 1,504 
years. By Ted Parker, Spokane, Wash. 


No secret fraternal organization has a 
sign language comparable in extent and 
subtlety to that used by the 5,000,000 mem- 
bers of the Hung Society of China. It en- 
ables them to identify one another when 
away from home and to carry on unnoticed 
conversations when among strangers. Al- 
though employing hand signs and body 
postures, the members usually convey their 
messages by handling objects, having their 
own way, for example, of holding a hat, 
carrying an umbrella, offering a cigaret and 
drinking a cup of tea. By Fred Dubbs, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


> The blackest page in New York's early 
history was written in 1741 when the authori- 
ties, excited by a rumor of a Negro plot to 
burn the city, offered to free any convict 
giving them information about it. Secing 
her chance, one Mary Burton, a white thicf 
then in jail, “revealed” the details of the 
plot and named the plotters— 105 Negroes 
whom she happened to know. Before it was 
learned that the girl had concocted the whole 
story, seventy-one of these innocent Negroes 
had been deported, twenty had been hanged 
and the other fourteen had been burned at 
the stake, 


Two eccentrics of bygone days 
were an Austrian empress who drank 
mare’s milk daily to enhance her 
ability as an equestrienne, and an 
English millionaire who put a horse 
in solitary confinement for life, in a 
pitch-dark stall, to punish the animal 
for having lost a race. 


> In modern times, no crown prince 
has awaited his succession to the 
throne as long as Sweden’s Gustav 
Adolph, who is now 65 and whose 
father at 89 is still king after forty years. The 
second longest period of waiting was that of 
Albert Edward, son of Queen Victoria, who 
was 59 when he became king in 1901. By Sam 
Lerner, Akron, Ohio. 


When the practice of sealing up men in 
building foundations to add strength to the 
structures was stopped in the Middle Ages, 
contractors began to use human shadows 
as the best substitute. So up to a century 
ago in the backward sections of southeast- 
ern Europe, many men were engaged in 
selling their shadows to persons erecting 
new buildings. 


> One of the most mystifying stage illusions 
was that called “From a Film to Life”, cre- 
ated and presented some years ago by the 
American magician, Horace Goldin. He 
would walk out on the stage and up in front 
of a screen on which was being projected a 
silent motion picture of a girl, After waving 
and getting her attention, be beckoned her 
to join him, but she refused and motioned 
for him to join her. Whereupon he stepped 
up to the screen and walked into and became 
the second character in the picture. After a 
minute or two of pantomime between them, 
Goldin took the girl by the hand and both 
stepped out of the picture and down on the 
stage, being transformed, while emerging, 
from shadows into live individuals. By F. E. 
Morris, Newark, N. J. 


For acceptable Strange Bui True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25.00 each on publication. 
Reoders must send the source of their oddi- 


ties in with the contribution. None can be 
returned. Address Mee Morningside, True, 
67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y 


HERE’S COMFORT CONTOUR, the greatest 
improvement in smart collar styling in years! 

Van Heusen experts discovered that a lower 

collar slope does three amazing things: 

® gives you a more youthful appearance 

@ keeps the collar lying flat and neat all day long 

@ best of all, feels wonderful 

So here's the result—COMFORT CONTOUR collar 
styling, now featured on all Van Heusen shirts, 

in whites and new, exclusive patterns — 

along with Van Heusen’s many other quality features: 
Sanforized, laboratory tested fabrics (a new shirt free 
if your Van Heusen shrinks out of size!) ... tug-proof 
pearl buttons... action-tailored shoulders, armholes ..s 


body tapered figure fit. $3.50, $3.95, $4.95. 


Phillips-Jones Corp., New York 1, N. Y. Makers of 
Van Heusen Shirts * Tier * Pajamas * Collars * Sport Shirts 


Introducing... 


a new idea 
in collar styling 
on all 


is Is 
PYROIL 
WEATHER 


This is PYROIL weather. When the 
thermometer goes down, your car is 
subjected to a new series of threats. 
Slow starts are not merely annoying. 
They drain the battery and, even 
worse, with dry cylinder walls, it 
means extra wear. Pyroil gives oil the 
property of clinging to cylinder walls 
—it prevents “dry starts” —it prevents 
wear and battery drain. Ask your gas 
station attendant to add Pyroil—and 
add miles to your car. ; 


PYROIL 
FOR AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
Use Aircraft Pyroil B 
for lubricating oil, Air- 
craft Pyroil A for gas- 
oline. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 

Pyroil Company, 285 Main 

Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Distritutors: 


Central Purchasing Avenetes, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PYROIL COMPANY 

285 Main Street, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

I want my ear to last and run properly. Please tell 
me more about Pyroil and how it can accomplish 
this for me. 


Name... 


Address... 
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Heretofore, only restaurants and hotels got 
this brown-and-white Shenango chinaware. 
So resistant to heat that you can fry eggs 
tight in the dishes. Oval casserole, 114-pt., 


$2.25; shirred-egg dish, 7” diameter, $1; 
oval Welsh rabbit, 9”, $1.35; 1214”, $1.90. 
Postpaid. Other sizes and shapes available. 
Ganger, Inc., Dept. T., 71 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


This is a scribe rule, a flexible 6-ft. steel 
tape that’s different because the dimensions 
measured are read in a window in the top 
as you pull it out. A scribe point on the bot- 
tom can mark the measurement. Chrome- 
plated case fits into the pocket easily. Nice 
item for anybody whose work or hobby re- 
quires accurate measuring. $3.65, postpaid. 
Howbar, 224 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


With this miniature album you can carry 
twelve photos up to 2144x314" size in your 
pocket. The photos slip into acetate pages; 
the simulated-leather cover is brown, blue, 
white or maroon. You can go around show- 
ing snaps of your wife, kids, dog, mother-in- 
law, biggest fish you ever caught, etc., in a 
neat binding. $1.25, postpaid. Gifts by 
Gloria, 1 Milburn Court, Baldwin, N. Y. 


is 


The Trigger Safe is a metal cover, brass- 
plated and felt-lined, that fits over the trig- 
ger zone of a rifle or shotgun. It locks with 
a key, for security, but will open with a 
snap button in the field. Prevents accidents 
in home, car, or crossing fences, stops dry- 
firing nitwits. $1.75, postpaid. Give make 
of firearm. Nicholas Mfg. Co., 100-11 


Metropolitan Ave., Forest Hills, N. Y. 


A score board for bridge fiends that adapts 
the principle of pegging used in scoring 
cribbage. Wooden board, about 2x6", 
comes with red and green plastic pegs 
which are moyed to record the scores of the 
game. They tell us it’s handy. Certainly it 
should be easy for all players to see. $2, 
postpaid. Baron & Herrmann, 6 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Preslok works without a key. Punch- 
ing the four buttons in correct combina- 
tion opens it—a simple one-hand, one-fin- 
ger operation. The combination is change- 
able. Made of brass, it installs on all stand- 
ard residential 134” wooden doors. So new 
that you better mail a card to Preslok Corp., 
Walden, N. Y., for names of dealers. Going 
to cost plenty, probably about $27,50, 


“Kaywoodie Briar” means briar im- 


ported by us, selected to meet our 
| exacting requirements, and seasoned 
; by our processes for Kaywocdie 
é Pipes. = 


Thirty years before Texas’ range country was fenced, the Kaywoodie 
organization was furnishing pipe-enjoyment to U. S. smokers. Kaywoodie 
pipe-makers are the most experienced in the world. They cut their pipes with 


care and sureness that comes only from knowing how. Treatment by our 
methods of Kaywoodie briar adds years of cool-smoking, pleasurable 
service. Kaywoodie’s “drinkless” fitment stops moisture like a dam stops a 
stream. Its Synchro-Stem makes it the easiest pipe to take care of. . 
Kaywoodie Company, New York and London, 630 Fifth Avenue, 


FLAME-GRAIN Kay- 
woodie $10. The only 
pipes in the world with 
the beautiful flame-grain 
' pattern. Cut from 100-400 
year-old briar burls from arid 
_ areas where only the fittest 
survive. Flame-Grains may be 
had in other shapes, $10. Always 

look for Cloverleaf trade-mark 

@ 1047 and name Kaywoodie on pipe. 


— ‘ .. 
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sedge = . “KAYWOODIE REMEMBERS WHEN” The Kaywoodie organi- 
Peg ee a zation was established in 1851, when the West was open 
prairie, and long-horns roamed the range. Pictured here: cattle 
crossing a river on way to market in the days before fences. 
Cowboys at left are turning the herd the way they want them 
to go. Then, as now, pipes of the Kaywoodie organization 
were favored everywhere.* 
* Six recent surveys confirm the preference for Kaywoodies today. 


New York 20. Pocket-size instruction book on request. 


Drinkless Kaywoodie $3.50, Super-Grain $5, Relief-Grain 
| (rough) $7.50, Flame-Grain $10, Silhouette (rough) $10, 
_ Meerschaum Lined $12.50, Connoisseur $15, “Ninety- 
Fiver” $20, Centennial $25. All these Kaywoodie Pipes are 
available in a variety of shapes. 


a true exclusive 


True’s Mediterranean 
€errespondent visits Giuliano 
the Great in his mountain 
fastness, where he 
successfully eludes police 
seeking to collect 

the 3,000,000 lire reward 
on his head. Here is the 
exclusive story of the 
world’s most romantic 
bandit, who robs the rich 
and feeds the poor 

and carries on a lone 


battle against Communism 


The Truman Doctrine has finally reached Sicily. In the 
gray mountain fastness of this feudal, semiautonomous 
island, it has found its firmest supporter. His name is 
Giuliano the Great, the picaresque bandit who is a synthesis 
of Robin Hood, Pancho Villa and Dillinger. 

The rural gang leader, aided by his advisers on foreign 
policy, has studied the doctrine, which is addressed to free- 
dom-loving people throughout Europe, and feels its mes- 


Giuliano the Great. 


robin hood 


in the mountains 


by MICHAEL STERN 


True’s Mediterranean Correspondent 


peed aimed directly at him. Giuliano’s reasoning runs 
thusly: 

The doctrine is a bald promise of aid to those who resist 
Communism. In Sicily, where the Communistic forces hold 
a majority of the seats in the regional assembly and might 
give Russia a cheap foothold in the Mediterranean, Giuli- 
ano’s guerrilla army is the only military force opposing 
their domination. 
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“We stretched out under 
an olive tree... Giuliano 
was anxious that I under- 
stand him and his motives.” 


MOBIE) SBIRAL 
SUCCHIATORI DEL 
POPOLO SICILIANO 
E PERCHE SONO | 
PRINCIPAL! RADIC! 
FASCISTI Viva 
SEPARATISMO DELLA 
BIBERTA  C JULIAN: 


When I! Bandito asked President Truman for military 
supplies in order to stamp out Communism and deliver 
Sicily as the 49th State, he illustrated his request 
with the above cartoon. It shows Giuliano cutting 
the tie between Italy and Sicily, and the legend reads: 
“Death to the blood-sucking police of the Sicilian 
people, because they are the principal roots of Fas- 
cism. Long live Separatism and liberty — Giuliano.” 


Why, then, asks the anti-Communist bandit, should it be 
unreasonable for him to ask for the type of aid he needs— 
anti-tank guns (small caliber), mortars and bazookas—in 
order to implement the Truman Doctrine? 

The logic of his position established, the gang leader 
recently took pen in hand and wrote a letter to President 
Harry S. Truman, The White House, Washington, D. C., 
asking for military supplies and promising in return to 
stamp out the Red menace and deliver Sicily to the USA 
as the 49th state in the union. Enclosed in the letter was a 
cartoon, drawn by the bandit to illustrate how he hoped 
to accomplish this. 

There may be critics to whom the support of an outlaw 
will appear the reduction to absurdity of the Truman Doc- 
trine. Giuliano brushes these critics brusquely aside. “Too 
much talk about putting down Communism and not enough 
action,” he says. 

To show what he meant by action, Giuliano made a 
simultaneous attack on Communist Party headquarters in 
six towns. Using tommy guns, hand grenades and pamph- 
lets for the assault, he wiped out offices in Partinico, Carini, 
San Giuseppe Jato, Cinisi, Borghetto, and Monreale. 

Even in Italy, where politicians are inclined to be in- 
cendiary, Giuliano is regarded as a scorcher. Before he 
turned politico, he was a killer, kidnaper, racketeer, poet, 
artist and commanding general of a hard-riding, tough- 
shooting army. The local press calls him a modern Robin 
Hood because he robs the rich and gives freely to the poor. 


If, in transit. some of it sticks to 
his fingers, his many benefici- 
aries have never complained. 

No one has ever figured the 
exact amount of his criminal 
take, but it has been estimated 
at more than a billion lire. While 
this is a modest $30,000,000 at 
the official rate of exchange, it 
becomes, when geographically 
weighted, a figure so enormous 
that a local economist with a 
sense of humor has pointed out 
that feudal Sicily, oe the first 
time in centuries, was experienc- 
ing a redistribution of wealth. 

Giuliano’s charity, while free- 
ly distributed, is done on a per- 
sonal basis and quite naturally 
wins for him the affection of the 
superstitious peasants. An old 
woman, dying because she could 
not aftord an operation, woke to 
find 50,000 lire under her pil- 
low. Families facing starvation have found that money 
had been left mysteriously behind their doors during the 
night. When a town had its spaghetti ration cut off, he 
highjacked two truckloads of government supplies and dis- 
tributed them free.of charge in the public piazza. 

That the Italian authorities do not look kindly on his 
operation is the mildest sort of understatement, especially 
since Giuliano, in the course of his philanthropy, has 
taken the lives of some 200 persons, including 35 police 
officers. 

The Minister of Interior once printed notices offering 
800,000 lire for Giuliano’s capture dead or alive, Giuliano 
countered with an offer of a million and a half lire for the 
capture of the Minister of Interior. 

The existence of a Giuliano is easily explained. He was 
produced by a combination of wartime and geography. The 
Allied invasion of Sicily left the island a physical and eco- 
nomic wreck. It pried loose Mussolini's heavy hand and 
replaced it with a political freedom that bred self-seeking 
political parties and grafting politicians. 

Liberty is only a word, but bitter poverty and hunger 
are grim realities to the shepherds of Busambra, isolated 
in the squalid loneliness of the latifondo, and the sulphur 
miners, who eat broad beans and their peel. 

Most politicians believe they have overcome this prob- 
lem once they have lined their own pockets. The underpaid 
policeman, receiving as little as $5 a month, is depended 
upon to keep law and order. He takes as naturally to graft- 
ing as his superiors. 

There is, also, the matter of geography. Villages are situ- 
ated atop isolated mountains and are untouched by outside 
influences. The peasants retain the customs and beliefs of 
their forefathers. For centuries the state has been to them 
an hostile force which came periodically to collect army re- 
cruits and taxes. It was likened to a plague of locusts. It is 
little wonder that they support an outlaw who combats 
this foreign power successfully. 

The peasants also support him in his self-appointed job 
as dispenser of justice. This is not the justice of the courts 
of Rome but the justice of the mountain people. He takes 
unto himself the role of judge, jury, prosecutor, jailer and 
executioner. 

Such was the case in the barrel-head court that convicted 
Joe Terranova, owner of a general store in the village of 
Montelepre. Joe sold flour, shoes, soap and so forth to the 
people of the town, extending credit to them at usurious 
rates. Giuliano took him into the piazza. read the execution 
order, gave him time to pray and shot him. The mountain 
folk considered this eminently just. 

Another citizen. Leonardo’ Gritti, stole a cow by the 
simple expedient of telling the victim he had been sent by 
Giuliano, Leonardo was stood against a stone wall and 
executed. The bandit leader—he speaks of himself in the 
third person—left a note on the victim's chest, It read: 


“Giuliano does not rob from the poor.” Nothing more. 

Another man, accused of squeezing his townspeople and 
condemned to death for it, was Salvatore Abate, postmaster 
of Montelepre. It was his habit to hold out on postal money 
orders which, he felt, the ignorant peasant would know 
nothing about. One of the victims was Giuliano’s sister-in- 
law. This lack of professional courtesy on the part of Abate 
was, of course, fatal. 

The police take a very dim view of these proceedings. 
They call it murder. But the peasants look upon the author 
of these acts as a saint and ask God to grant him health. 

Giuliano the Great is one of the few who have become 
a legend while still alive. Like all legendary figures, no two 
stories told of him are alike. In the reams of copy Italian 
newspapers have devoted to his exploits, they have noted 
that he is the son of a general, a naval lieutenant with a 
record for bravery, a brilliant attorney who gave up the 
practice of defending criminals to become one himself and 
an undercover agent for the Allied army. 

It has even been reported that Giuliano the Great is a 
disguise adopted by Lucky Luciano so he could continue 
his operations in Sicily. This latter view gained some cur- 
rency because Giuliano’s head- 
quarters in Montelepre is just a 
few miles east of Lercari Fridi, 
where Lucky was born. The 
weakness in this theory is that, 
while Lucky was an acknowl- 
edged expert in amassing illegal 
wealth, he has never been ac- 
cused of giving any of it to the 

or. 

The facts are simple. He was 
born Salvatore Giuliano in the 
mountain village of Montelepre, 
Palermo Province, on November 
16, 1922. His birth almost re- 
versed the trend which has seen 
Sicily exporting its surplus gang- 
sters to America. He was con- 
ceived in New York City, where 
his father was an immigrant hod 
carrier living on East 74th Street. 
In a town where education is 
not too highly regarded, Giuli- 
ano was noted for his applica- 
tion to studies. After passing 
through the fifth grade of gram- 
mar school with flying colors, he 
went into the fields to help the 
family sharecrop. 

Montelepre’s priest told me 
that Giuliano was ambitious, ex- 
tremely intelligent and, all told, 
a fine son of whom any father 
could be proud. Even in devout- 
ly Catholic Montelepre, the 
youth’s deyotion to his church 
commended him to his spiritual 
advisors. This religious strain is 
visible in the poetry which, with 
fine Sicilian fervor, pours from 
him. 

His first brush with the law 
occurred while carrying a load 
of wheat to the bJack market. 
He was challenged at a police 
check post where he murdered 
one of the challenging officers. 
A wanted killer with a price on 
his head, Giuliano fled to the 
impenetrable mountains. 

For one whose first attempt at 
crime was so clumsily handled, 
he developed a surprising flair 
for the illegal profession. Grad- 
ually a mob, consisting at first 
of outlaws banded together for 


their mutual protection, built itself around this leader, 

Giuliano was a natural leader, and soon all orders ema- 
nated from him. He decreed that only the rich would be 
robbed and that a part of the proceeds would be divided 
among the poor. There were cynics who said that the de- 
cision to rob the rich arose less from social conscience than 
from a fine sense of double-entry bookkeeping. 

Giuliano’s reputation as a gentleman bandit comes from 
the exaggerated courtesy and deference he accords to some 
of his victims. This was discernible in his encounter with 
the Duchess of Pratomeno, reported in the Italian press. 
Giuliano invaded the ancient castle of the regal duchess, 
kissed her hand in greeting and joined her at tea. It was 
his way of observing the social amenities while his men 
rifled the castle from dungeon to tower. 

Only once did the Duchess complain. That was when the 
bandit pointed to a large diamond ring she was wearing. 
“Please don’t take it,” she begged. “It is the engagement 
ring given me by my husband. It is a reminder of my youth, 
of my first and only love.” 

Giuliano bowed courteously. “Knowing the story behind 
the ring will make me treasure it [Continued on page 97) 


The author learned later that during this credential checking with the 
carabinieri, Giuliano’s guards watched all through powerful binoculars. 


Montelepre, the mountain village where Giuliano maintains headquarters. 
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I was reaching out for clues... Why had he been so certain we would come? 


writer's @Fe* 


Rarely does a story 


writer play an actual part 
in one of his own 
dramas. But there was 
the time in Rennes, 


when Mr. Gallico, himself — 


The other day I had a drink of Ar- 
magnac, and the harsh, bitter, burning 
flavor with the strangely medicinal 
aftertaste seemed in an instant to bring 
it all back to me—that fantastic, touch- 
ing, story-writer’s dream _ through 
which I walked, half-unbelieving yet 
knowing it was true because I was 
there, one August noon of 1944 in 
Rennes, liberated capital of Brittany. 

One sip of the light amber fluid and 
I was back again in uniform, with the 
green war correspondent’s shoulder 
patch, dusty field boots and tin hat, 
standing inside the broken gate of No. 
17 Croix de Arcel with the little P-R.O. 
Captain from Atlanta who was my 
friend and chaperon, tugging at the 
bell pull and listening to the jangling 
clangor somewhere inside the ugly, 
bullet-pocked villa whére the only real- 
life, ready-made, lock-stock-and-barrel 
short story I ever encountered person- 
ally was waiting to happen to me. 

If the reporter's dream is to be 
among those present when the bal- 
loon goes up, that is, to be on the spot 
and able to cover it when the big story 
breaks, to be a part of it while it is 
happening, and then write about it; SO 
the fiction writer, the professional 
story teller, dreams of encountering 
just once, and playing a role in, the 
perfect short story, some happening 
that will follow, not life as he knows 
it, but the slick formulas of romance 
and adventure that he weaves for sale. 

He wishes this, in fact sometimes he 
needs desperately the verification that 
the preposterous situations, characters 
and stories he dreams up might actual- 
ly have some relation to fact, some 
counterpart in life. It rarely happens. 
Or let me put it this way: nothing ever 
happens to writers. Life can come up 
with some lusty surprises or dramatic 
moments, but they invariably need 
editing. 

But once in a great while, no more 
than once in the life span of any 
writer, you walk into one that is ready 
to be sent down to the composing 
room as is, and this is the dream that 
writers have, that it will happen to 
them, in and around and about them, 
with them in it up to the hilt, as hap- 
pened to me that day about which I 
am speaking. 

It is a story of the last war, a kind 
of romantic adventure story, though 
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not a single cannon, rifle, bomb or 
mine is discharged in it, even though 
the wreckage and smells of war were 
all about us; a true, human story about 
simple, yearning and gallant human 
beings with whom I got myself in- 
volved in sweet, incredible, wacky and, 
in the end, deeply touching happen- 
ings. 
It began, I note from my war diary, 
on the summer holiday of August 15, 
1944, when all of France that had been 
liberated was out celebrating on the 
highways or picnicking on the edges 
of the road next to burned-out tanks, 
squashed trucks or camouflaged Ger- 
man military automobiles that had 
made the tactical error of getting in 
the way of George Patton and had 
been flattened. I was en route from 
Granville with my jeep driver to join 
up, having only recently come to 
France. 

“A summer storm,” my diary reads 
at this point, “was brewing as we 
rolled at last into the good-sized city 
of Rennes, capital of Brittany. We 
were dead tired, having jeeped all day, 
but went to HQ and met the brass. 
Major Miller was as nice as all Army 
P.R.O.s and assigned a kid captain 
from Georgia, Winston Pendleton, to 
look after me, and we at once went bil- 
let hunting. Hotel Francaise turned us 
down, not enough rank; Hotel Angle- 
terre was filthy and crumby and from 
the looks of it a sort of disorganized 
maison de joie. We went to see what 
the Town Major, established in the 
Hotel de Ville, could do, which turned 
out to be nothing. 

“While we were parked in the main 
square outside the Town Major's joint, 
a sallow, pimply fat boy came up and 
offered us a bottle of Armagnac 
wrapped in a piece of dirty newspaper. 
We badly needed a drink and inquired 
the price. Five packs of American ciga- 
rets. 

“We made a hurried inventory, 
scrabbling through haversacks and 
ditty bags, turned up the five decks and 
acquired the Armagnac. Captain Pen- 
dleton wanted to know whether the 
boy had any more stashed away, and 
I quizzed him in De Witt Clinton 
High School French. He said he had 
a few more bottles and some cham- 
pagne. We made a date to visit him at 
11 the next [Continued on page 113] 
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BY ALDEN HATCH 


Author of General Ike, a biography of General Eisenhower 


Here for the first time General Dwight D. Eisenhower has authorized 


quotes on the generals under his command in ETO. What he has 


to say about his successor as chief of staff, General Omar Bradley, 


throws a new light on the relative merits of his high officers and on 


many controversial points involved in the defeat of the Wehrmacht 


Rorawine that it is almost impossible to get General Omar 
N. Bradley to talk about himself, I went straight to General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to get the story on his successor as 
Chief of Staff of the U. S. Army. Eisenhower never before 
has discussed his generals publicly, but he was willing to 
talk about Bradley because he loves the man. 

Bradley is often rated the most brilliant and least publi- 
cized of American field commanders in the European thea- 
ter. Eisenhower first explained this paradox to me: 

“Bradley’s lack of desire for publicity made the press 
disregard him,” Eisenhower said. “Actually, the whole thing 
was in his hands, but Patton would go charging off with 
the tanks and get all the headlines.” 


General Ike grinned. 

“They were both my best friends, you know,” he added, 
“but that is the way it happened. Much of the brilliance of 
Patton came from Bradley setting up the operation and 
picking the spot. 

“Some military writers have had Bradley and me in con- 
stant disagreement,” Eisenhower said. “Actually, we dis- 
agreed only once. It was about whether to take the C-47 
transport planes off supply and put them on a paratroop 
drop. That was the only dispute that was not resolved by 
discussion. Of course, we argued over details, but in all the 
great plans we were in complete accord. 

“It would be difficult to overemphasize the degree to 
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which we met and agreed and the confidence 
we had in each other.” 

In the course of our conversation, Eisenhower 
also revealed how the American high command 
really functioned. Books written by staff offi- 
cers of field generals give the impression that 
SHAEF was a distant Olympus from which 
irrational orders struck the dazed field com- 
manders with the nonchalant irresponsibility of 
thunderbolts. It wasn’t like that at all. 

The “great plans” were talked oyer as in- 
formally as a group of old friends, sitting 
around a campfire, discuss arrangements for 
the next day’s hunt. 

“From the time Bradley joined me in Africa,” Eisenhower 
said, “there was never a week when he did not spend a night 
with me or I with him, except when he preceded me to Eng- 
land to take command of the American forces there. Patton 
was a frequent member of the group. Among us three, over 
and above the written orders, there was a constant and con- 
structive meeting of minds.” 

When I talked with Bradley, he confirmed this fact. 

“We'd get a couple of friends and play a rubber or two 
of bridge,” he said. “Then we'd send them off and talk until 
3 o'clock in the morning. We'd had the same training, so 
we thought on similar lines.” 

That was how they worked out the brilliant maneuvers by 


“Much of the brilliance of Patton 
came from Bradley setting up the 
operation and picking the spot,” 
General Eisenhower says of the 
U. S. Army’s new Chief of Staff. 


Bradley happened to be spending 
the night with Eisenhower when 
the Battle of the Bulge began. It 
was an unlucky break for Hitler. 


which the Wehrmacht generals were dazzled and defeated. 

For instance, Patton’s “surprise” crossing of the Rhine, 
which was thought by many people to have been made in 
defiance of orders from SHAEF, was thrashed out on quiet 
evenings at Bradley's headquarters. 

Of course, Patton was frequently in profane disagreement 
with his superiors. He seemed to think he could win the 
war with Third Army alone. 

However, Bradley handled his armies like a Missourian 
driving a four-mule team, checking one, urging another, 
so that each threw its weight into the pull at the right time. 

It is the opinion of most of the field commanders that 
Bradley saved Patton again and again. He let Patton go 
as far as he could with reasonable certainty. Then, like a 
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good gambler who knows his odds, he checked him at the 
danger point. And it must not be forgotten that, as in foot- 
ball, First Army was in there blocking while Third Army 
ran with the ball. It was an unlucky break for Hitler that 
Bradley happened to be spending the night with Eisen- 
hower at SHAEF in Versailles the day the Battle of the 
Bulge began. 

The first message said that “a little attack” was reported 
in the Eifel. Eisenhower and Bradley read it together. 

“Brad,” the Supreme Commander said, “a little attack 
there is senseless.” 

Bradley replied, “I agree. It must be something big.” 

“You take the 10th Armored away from Patton and 
send it up there,” Eisenhower ordered. “Georgie’ll squeal 
like a stuck pig, but you tell him I said to. And take the 7th 
Armored and put it up on the north.” 

So the defense was begun even before the Panzers crashed 
through First Army's thinly held lines. 

I asked Bradley about the friction between the staffs of 
field commanders and SHAEF officers. 

The General smiled. “That’s something that’s bound to 
happen,” he said. “It’s human nature. Headquarters thinks 
Field isn’t competent, and Field is sure Staff isn’t.” 

“There are a lot of things that staffs don’t know,” he 
added, “not only personal conferences like mine with Ike 
and Patton and Hodges but ‘phone talks. Many very impor- 
tant orders were given over the telephone. Historians are 
already kicking because there is no record of them.” 

One of those telephone conferences had an amusing side. 
One night in the fall of 1944, Patton, who was devoted to 
his English bulldog, Willie, telephoned Army Group head- 
quarters. “Brad,” he said, “those sons of bitches have found 
my headquarters with long-range artillery. Will you tell 
Vandenberg to send his night-fighters over to clean ‘em up?” 

“I'll get ’em there right away, Georgie,” Bradley promised. 

There was a somewhat embarrassed pause at the other 
end of the line. “The shelling doesn’t bother me, you know, 
Brad,” Patton said, apologetically, “but Willie’s crying.” 

A telephone order that changed the entire battle plan 
was given by Bradley when Remagen Bridge across the 
Rhine was captured intact. 

The original strategy called for clearing the west bank 
of the river first and then for crossings at points far to the 
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“In this corner that great, slugging young 
heavyweight—what’s your name again, punk?” 


north and south. When General Hodges telephoned the 
news that he had a bridge, Bradley made a daring decision. 
Without hesitation, he ordered Hodges to throw a whole 
Army Corps across the Rhine and build up a bridgehead. 
Thus Remagen became one of the key jumping-off points 
for the envelopment of the Rubr and the final drive 
through Germany. 

Such a system of command made for quick action and 
the flexibility to exploit a lucky break or counter a bad one. 
But it required complete confidence and understanding 
among the American generals. 

Bradley gaye me his own philosophy of command: “Get 
leaders you can trust. Tell them what you want them to do; 
and trust them to do it.” 

I suggested that it certainly was successful. He admitted 
that; then added modestly: “Perhaps it was just laziness 
on my part.” 

An example of the Bradley technique is his order for the 
break-through at St. Lo, which occupied only three quarters 
of a typewritten page. 

This does not mean that the most meticulous planning 
did not precede the actual launching of an attack. Bradley 
is noted for his thorough, sober evaluation of every situa- 
tion. But once the forces were assembled, the logistics 
worked out and the objectives Agreed upon, the individual 
initiative of the leaders was given full scope. 

Bradley discussed the entire operation with them. They 
had the broad picture in their minds, so that, when the 
inevitable chances of battle forced a change of tactics, they 
would be able to act intelligently to further the whole 
design. 

Bradley comes to his new job with the enthusiasm of a 
young man. He is a vigorous 54, though his seamed face 
and sparse, white hair make him look older. He has always 
kept himself fit. He plays golf in the low 80’s—it used to 
be the 70’s—and is one of the best shots in the Army. 

In moying from Veterans’ Administrator to Chief of Staff, 
Bradley may be exchanging a few headaches for a first class 
migraine. The post is no sinecure, and, as the plots at home 
and abroad thicken, it is likely to become even more difficult. 
Externally, he has the vast problem of a virtually global 
defense line. He must keep the Army ready to repel attacks 
from any quarter, either on our far-off occupation troops, 
our South American and European friends 
or the great industrial centers of America 
itself. 

This gigantic assignment is complicated 
by the problem of maintaining a peacetime 
Army on a ready-for-war footing with ap- 
propriations from an economy-minded Con- 
gress. The job calls for a combination of 
Napoleon and Thurston the Magician. 

Bradley has no illusions regarding the 
perilous nature of the age or the difficulties 
of his task. He is acutely conscious that the 
next time an aggressor strikes it will be at 
us first. 

As long ago as last summer he began to 
prepare for his new job by going to Europe 
to study the problems of the occupation 
forces. Having been out of touch with mili- 
tary thinking for two years while he served 
as Veterans’ Administrator, he proposes to 
spend a month or two catching up before 
he begins to make decisions. 

“IT will go around and see all the new de- 
velopments for myself,” he told me. 

Eisenhower and Bradley have been friends 
for thirty-six years, ever since they were class- 
mates at West Point. Each man got an alter- 
nate appointment to the Military Academy, 
and in both cases the regular candidate 
failed his physical examination. Uncle Sam 
didn’t know at the time what a lucky day 
that was. 

Like Eisenhower, Bradley never got over- 
seas in World War I. The only thing he 
fought was a forest fire at Butte, Montana, 
where he was guard- [Continued on page 123] 
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Illustrated by John Clymer 


‘Ge in a man’s 


Most men like dogs and leave cats to the women. I was 
born with a dog in the house and horses in the stable, and 
I have known and worked with dozens of each. Nevertheless 
my greatest admiration goes to our cat. 


magazine, is the story of a cat. 


It has been suggested by cynics that the true basis of a 
human being’s relationship with a pet is vanity — the satis- 
faction derived from the animal’s dependence and resulting 
loyalty. Perhaps... but it wasn’t that way with our cat. 
Hers was a courage, a competence and a self-reliance I have 
not seen in any other animal. She never asked or accepted 
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You don’t like cats? Bock-i-tay didn’t 
like people, either; she admired only 
the man who could bring home 


a@ moose, nof a mouse 


anything from humans, and managed to impress the idea 
that she and the Pinkertons were three individuals sharing 
life on equal terms. 

Even our finding her was extraordinary. Indians alone 
shared our stretch of Canadian bush, more than 200 miles 
in length and nearly as wide. A few railroad people lived 
along a newly built transcontinental line, but they never 
strayed from their narrow gash in the wilderness. Yet as we 
paddled up a remote river one cold, rainy day at the sum- 
mer’s end, we heard a kitten call. 

We couldn’t believe our ears. We must have mistaken a 


When late at night I returned in the canoe, she would meet me, purring furiously. 
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bird’s cry. It was impossible for a cat to reach that spot. 
No white people had been there, and in many years I had 
not seen a cat in an Ojibway wigwam. Even if it did reach 
there, it could not have survived. But as we waited, paddles 
poised, we heard the mew again. 

We had the usual ideas about cats: they hated water and 
were wholly dependent on humans for food, shelter and 
all the fine comforts they demand. Compassion swept over 
us, for rain had been falling all day and certainly a kitten 
lost in that wilderness would be wet, miserable and starving. 
We knew she was a kitten from her call. As we turned the 
canoe to the bank, we thought of a name for her—Bock-i-tay 
Gosh-i-gonse. Bock-i-tay is Ojibw: ay for hungry and gosh-ig 
is cat, onse being the diminutive. 

She came out of the brush and looked at us. Her color was 
gray and white. She was small, no more than ten weeks old, 
we decided, and she was wet. But we were firm in our ideas 
then and blindly failed to perceive that Bock-i-tay was not 
bedraggled and did not show any indication of being miser- 
able. She looked at us curiously and calmly. 

We wri upped her in a wool shirt and tucked her beneath 
the deck in the bow of the Peterborough canoe. Our one 
idea was to get her warm and dry, as any cat we’d known 
would want to be, and feed her. We whittled strips of meat 
from a quarter of venison; she smelled them and turned 
away. She got out of the shirt, hopped onto the bow and 
hegan to wash herseif. We wrapped her again, and again 
she would not stay. Evidently she did not want to waste 
any of that moisture and she sat in the rain and completed 
her toilet. It was late and we had manv miles to go, so we 
gave up and let her remain there on th We 


We reached home just before dark. We had cleared a 
site for the cabin I was to build and the tent was pitched 
at the forest edge, with a cooking crane in tront. I started 
a fire and Kathrene hurriedly warmed condensed milk and 
meat. We knew that when introducing an animal to a home 
it must be fed at once and made to understand it is welcome 
and will be well cared for, and we did want Bock-i-tay to 
like us and be our cat. 

When Kathrene set the saucers of food on te ground, 
Bock-i-tay looked into each dish and turned away. It was dark 
now and she walked out of the firelight and into the forest. 

We felt she had scorned us as a family. Our best had not 
been good enough. We wondered what more we could have 
done. 

After a few minutes she returned and laid a mouse 
before the fire. We started to praise the hunting prowess of 
so tiny a creature, but she didn’t wait to hear our com- 
ments. Soon she returned with another mouse, and it was 
not long until four lay in a neat row before the fire. 

“Now what in hell does that mean?” I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“Just what it says,” Kathrene said. “She’s telling us she 
can get her own food.” 

It must have been that. Though Bock-i-tay sat at that 
campfire many nights, she brought no more mice to it, nor 
did she eat those four. A pound of cat simply had demon- 
strated that she was able to take care of herself, and this 
she did through the years she was with us. Never did she 
show an interest in our meals, nor would she eat anything 
we offered except when she participated in the kill, as she 
loved to do. 

Recital of this incident later lifted so many brows that 
we ceased mentioning it, but I am telling it now because it 
is so indicative of Bock-i-tay. That [Continued on page 109] 
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why five good husbands died with a bellyache 
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THE CASE 


* (he Clever Cook 


BY ALAN HYND 


Author of the Case of 
the Osage Murders 


I, the fall of 1920, in Twin Falls, Idaho, one of the most 
singular election campaigns in the -history of American 
politics split the populace practically down the middle. 
The big issue in the campaign was whether a rancher who 
had recently died had expired of ptomaine poisoning, ty- 

hoid fever, or murder. The Anti-Typhoid-Ptomaine, or 
Pro-Murder, ticket captured the District Attorneyship and 
the Shrievalty, and, in January of 1921, when it took office, 
a none-too-quiet investigation was begun into the death of 
a fellow named Ed Meyer. 

The background of the fuss was this: Meyer, a lumbering 
big 25-year-old German-American, was employed as a fore- 
man on the Blue Hills Ranch, in the Snake River Gorge, 
a few miles from town. He was on the yokel side, and a 
great hand with a knife and fork. Of a Saturday night, after 
an evening in a Twin Falls poolroom with cowpuncher 
friends, it was his habit to amble across Main Street to the 
Grille Cafe, where, for two bits, they dished out a blue-plate 
special that was roughly three parts starch and one part 
pure grease. It was there that Ed became acquainted with, 
and eventually enamored of, the belle of Twin Falls—a 
waitress in the cafe by the name of Lyda McHaffie. 

Lyda, who was in her 27th year, was a widow. Her late 
husband—Billy (Oh You Kid) McHaffie, a local cut-up— 
with whom she had gone to Montana to homestead land, 
had been carried off during the influenza epidemic two 
years previously. Lyda was small, dark and pert, and she 
had what it took to cause Ed to discard his blue denims 
for a Sears-Roebuck suit long enough to go into a church 
with her. 

Pending the time when they would have a ranch of their 
own, Lyda kept her job as a waitress and lived in a Twin 
Falls hotel, while Ed lived at the ranch. Ed used to go into 
Twin Falls at nights to see his bride, but, after a month of 
marriage, one of them —it never came out which one — 
decided that Lyda should give up her job, live on Blue Hills 
Ranch and sleep in a tent, near the hands. 
That, as it was to turn out, was a great mis- 
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take on Ed’s part, but 
not for the reason you 
may have in mind. Lyda, 

an authority on bad food 
because of her service in 
the Grille Cafe, said that 
the Blue Hills chuck- 
wagon grub was not 
good enough for her Ed. 
She began to prepare | 
special meals for him. Eda 
took awful sick, with a 
bellyache, and had to be 
removed to the General 
Hospital in Twin Falls, where he died. 

Two doctors had a crack at the death certificate. They 
got into a fight. One blamed ptomaine poisoning for Ed’s 
death, the other typhoid fever. The typhoid man won, but 
it was a hollow victory, for the ptomaine adherent kept 
shouting. During the hubbub, Ed was packed up and put 
away. Lyda, it now developed, had thoroughly aroused the 
protective instinct in Ed. He had taken out a life insur- 
ance policy on himself, naming Lyda as beneficiary, in the 
amount of $12,000. 

The insurance company held up payment to the widow. 
Not that the company was suspicious; it was just invoking 
one of those fine-type and/or whereases until such time as 
the two doctors at least narrowed their area of disagreement. 
Then, despite the fact that nobody in Twin Falls—well, 
hardly anybody—had eyen thought of foul play, the murder 
rumor started. The worms in the cemetery hadn’t had time 
to figure out the most vulnerable spot in the coffin to get 
at Ed before Twin Falls was talking about little else than 
the death of the ranch foreman. As Lyda—a very attractive 
widow—walked the streets of Twin Falls she could count six 
black looks for every half-dozen nods of sympathy. The in- 
cumbents of the D.A.’s and Sheriff's offices 
stood pat against [Continued on page 102] 


McHaffie lay helpless on the 
bed, practically naked, with 
every window wide open. 
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Grandfather's love of horses and his insatiable mania for 
racing them got him into a lot of trouble, especially with 
my Grandmother, whose mid-Victorian austerity caused her 
to look upon horse racing as a sort of pastime invented by 
the devil. However, Grandfather managed to sneak away 
on frequent occasions and through a more or less legitimate 
process of trading horses did come up with a winner or two. 
It is one of those winners about which I am going to tell 
you, and about old Doc Barnholm. There were some 
Indians mixed up in it, too. How he managed to get himself 
tangled up with the “pesky redskins” is still a mystery to 
me, hating them as he did. 

Grandfather had fought Indians along the Rogue and 
therefore considered them rascals unworthy of the slightest 
trust. When he encountered one of the “varmints” at the 
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country store where we traded he would hold his head high 
and walk past the man without so much as favoring him 
with a glance. On more than one occasion, when redskins 
rode past our place on their way back to the reservation, I 
had seen him get out old Betsy and draw a fine bead on the 
leader. Of course, they were safe enough, for he always 
aimed at them from behind a window curtain and the 
absence of the firing pin had made the old Sharps impotent. 
However, many a critter bit the dust without knowing it. 
Grandfather hated Indians, and he hated Doc Barnholm 
just about as much, only for different reasons. I would have 
to go back quite a long time to give you all those reasons, but 
the principal ones were that old Doc always had fast horses 
and liked Indians. Having fast horses, he could, most of the 
time, beat anything that Grandfather traded for, or bought, 


Author of Rainbow Valley, etc 


Old Putty Whiskers 
swapped himself onto some 
fairly fast horses, but 

he learned that you can’t 
trust an Indian much 


more than a white man 


a 


when the old scoundrel could sneak a few dollars that 
Grandmother didn’t know about. Liking Indians, and treat- 
ing them kindly, was like scratching Grandfather's back 
with a pitchfork. 

Old Doc was. the only physician within miles of the res- 
ervation and when any of the Indians became ill he would 
get up in the middle of the night and go out, through snow, 
rain or a blizzard, just as he would go to attend any other 
patient, and Grandfather couldn’t see it. Once an Indian 
had crept up and tried to tomahawk him while he was 
asleep and he hadn’t forgotten it. Doc would argue with 
him on this point, saying that all this had happened way 
back in the dark ages and that the Indians had become 
civilized. 

“Civilized, my eyetooth!” Grandfather would snort. 


Before Grandfather knew it he was racing, and he 
forgot all about that sack of flour on the saddle. 


“There's still some of the same critters around.” 

Once he had quite a mad on at Doc. An Indian on the 
reservation came down with the measles and Grandfather 
insisted that the whole tribe be quarantined, which of 
course Doc refused to do. After that, when an Indian was 
reported with any communicable disease, Grandfather 
would demand, as a citizen and taxpayer, that the reserva- 
tion be closed, knowing good and well that Doc would let 
it go in one ear and out the other. 

Doc was a big rawed-boned man, with a bristly red mus- 
tache and a voice like a rusty foghorn, but there was a lot 
of human kindness wrapped up in him. Everybody de- 
pended upon him in times of illness—everybody except 
Grandfather, that is. “I’d have to be drawing my last mortal 
breath,” Grandfather would say, [Continued on page 82] 
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The sea opened up in a gigantic explosion and there was my tarpon. 


READ 


ee £ 
Morte as you say, there ain’t many ‘frontiers’ left in 

hunting and fishing, and that it’s all in a catalog—like where 

to go, when and so forth. But I think you can make some 


BY GORDON LEWIS of your own, and I know you can get the most sport today 
by going out and finding your fish where they ain’t sup- . 
Author of The Good Sun and Instant Death posed to be. 


“Darned if I know why, but it seems to me as if the last 
few years around here everybody's got the notion fish and 
game read guide books and road maps. What's worse even 

Illustrated by Warren Baumgartner —that they hang ’round fashionable places and follow tour- 
ist seasons. Fish don’t chase a fleet of charter boats. They 
chase feed,” said my good friend Cooper, inhabitant ex- 
traordinary of the Florida Indian River country. 
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“Well,” he continued with mock weariness, “ I suppose 
I got myself in trouble again and you want to haul some of 
the tarpon out at the beach this summer. What in hell any- 


one wants with ’em I don’t know. They're nothing but big 
greasy herring, they have the worst case of halitosis in the 


Tarpon, at any 


world and they yank a man’s arms off. More’n that, it ain’t 
fashionable at our beach for tarpon. So the tarpon avoid 
all them millions of menhaden. Course, they'll be a mighty 
pretty sight out there rushing around so thick avoidin’ 
TOTS 

This was enough for me to make me begin, early in July, 
straining my weak vision for a sight of the “tarpon herds.” 
Almost a year of hunting and fishing with this amazing 
Florida man had left me with little skepticism of the sound- 
ness of his information. The tarpon announced their arrival 
in a most unexpected way, 
however. 

Toward the middle of the 
month, wading on the gently 
shelving beach to get to water 
deep enough for swimming, | 
was suddenly shoved with a 
rudeness that clearly indicated 
I had no business being where 
I was. There was a greatswoosh = | 
in back of me and I turned just’ | 
in time to see a tremendous ’ = 
tarnished-silyer back swerve ) : 
and dive, feather the water an 
instant and disappear. 

“Don’t tell your landlocked friends about the tarpon traf- 
fic down here that bump you while you're swimming,” 
Cooper grinned. “On the other hand, never be afraid to tell 
stories of things you've seen that seem like impossible whop- 
pers. Every time I think I’m goin’ too far tellin’ some things 
I know I’ve seen, darned if the next day, somethin’ bigger, 
stranger, doesn’t come along and make a liar out of me... 
sort of in reverse. There’s mighty strange things happen in 
these waters and swamps and hammocks...” 

Two evenings later, while watching the slow evening 
flight of birds from the island across the river, Cooper came 
by and said the weather would be right for a 4 o'clock morn- 
ing start. 

“We'll have you haulin’ tarpon out there till you can’t 
move.” 

Recalling many former expeditions, with top equipment 
and at famed tarpon spots—and the resulting disappoint- 
ments—this sounded to me like that “evening before” op- 
timism that takes hold of so many who hunt and fish. 

“One good one will be enough...” 

“One hell!” he laughed and drove off. 

It seems almost incredible to those of us who have 
watched the great silver kings roll in Florida passes and 
inlets, up the Gulf Coast and in the Atlantic, and have 
thrilled to the lunging skyward leaps of a tarpon trying to 
throw a hook, that as late as 1875, leading American sports- 
men only hesitantly reported “strange big silver fish seldom 
caught on a hook... the tarpum.” 

C. S. Clarke, a well-known writer of sportsmen’s articles 
of that period, stated: 

« .. 1 hear often from natives of two large and valuable 
fishes of these Florida waters, which from their great size 
and activity, are seldom caught—the jewfish and the tarpum. 
The tarpum I have not seen. It is rare... described as be- 
longing to the mackerel family, growing to a weight of 80 
or 100 pounds. The only way of killing a tarpum, I am 
told, is to strike it with a harpoon.” 

As sketchy and as incorrect as were Mr. Clarke's observa- 
tions, there are many who might envy the discoveries, the 
“frontiers” of sport that still awaited Mr. Clarke and his 
fellow fishermen of those days. 


Cooper, his brother Charles and I left the house an hour be- 
fore daybreak. Great soft masses of mist moved like slowly 
undulating veils tossed carelessly on marsh and water, now 
waking to a new day. Marsh hens were setting up their cack- 
ling, a bittern moyed in slow, clumsy flight, and summer 
ducks indifferently continued their feeding in sinkholes not 


a | 


rate, pay litle 

"attention to the catalogs which tell . 

- where they are. Mr. Lewis found 
they're where you catch ‘em — | 


ten feet from the road. A four-foot ‘gator scampered from 
beneath a rubber tree, saw our auto with its attached trailer 
and dory, dived out of sight with the BPE of a scalded cat. 

When we had passed over the last of the wooden bridges 
that connect our tiny town with the far-flung strip of sand 
that forms the Beach, a silent sea greeted us. Breakers 
seemed the size of the miniature wash of a northern lake, 
and a hot sun stood poised on the horizon. 

It didn’t take long to see that seventy-five yards offshore 
there was an activity, a marine bustle and stir of a magni- 
tude to chill the spine and tingle the scalp of anyone who 
ever got excited about having a rod and reel in his hands. 
The literally thousands of tarpon feeding through the wide 
oily slicks of menhaden that darkened the cobalt water, 
seemed to be performing a strangely quiet mechanical drill. 
Broad, dark-silver backs rolled 
and dived effortlessly, with 
only the occasional slap of a 
tail or sudden lunge bringing 
the noise of a light splash to 
our ears. 

“Better wait until we shove 
this skiff through the break- 
ers,” Cooper ribbed, “Won't do 
you no good to try to swim 
out.” 

As we loaded the dory, it 
suddenly occurred to me I 
hadn’t seen any bait, All the 
account for was a sixteen-horse out- 
a gaff hook 


a | 
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equipment I could 
board, our rods, two small gigs, an automatic, 
and a couple of red-head plugs. 

“Where's the bait?” 

“We use them gigs and spear menhaden.” 

I groaned. After all this preparation and anticipation, 
with tarpon everywhere—to take a chance on spearing bait 
in the Atlantic. 

“Why in hell—"” 

“Bait’s fresher. You want ‘em alive. Just brought those 
plugs along to have some fun jumpin’ a few after you've 
killed what you want with a pop cork and menhaden.” 

I had made up six-foot piano-wire leaders and attached 
hand-forged hooks the night before, and watched with in- 
terest while Cooper cut some net floats halfway through and 
slipped one on the line just above the swivel. 

“You don’t want no tension or chance of knots on a line 
after they hit. They take a long run, and then when you 
sink the hook, the cork flies free. Now just look around 
down there and pick yourself a big one before you throw 
in.” 

In my mounting excitement, as we moved a few yards out 
beyond the breakers, I wasn’t quite sure I could believe 
what I saw. It looked like a hatchery pool magnified a 
thousand times. 

Cooper took the small gig and started prodding the 
water. On the third or fourth thrust, to my astonishment 
and relief, he came up with a struggling menhaden on the 
prongs of the gig. He took a knife and made tiny slashes 
on both sides of the oily little fellow and passed it to me. 

“You don’t have to do any exhibition casting. Just throw 
free of the boat.” 

The menhaden started slowing towing the cork seaward, 
but only for a moment. There was a swift acceleration of 
pace and the cork moved rapidly away. 

“You got one,” yelled Cooper. “Let him go about fifty 
feet and get a good hold and then give him everything 
you've got to set the hook. He'll go straight up. These fel- 
lows don’t sit quiet around here.” 

I could hardly believe it. Where was the long journey, 
the search for fish, the disappointing “wind ain’t right” or 
“it’s a little rough for them today” or “it’s too smooth” or 
“well, they were here yesterday’? I could still have hit the 
beach with a shoe, my hook was hardly wet, and here was 
my line streaking off for Bimini! 

I had shifted my grip on the rod half a dozen times. After 
all, I was sitting on a locker seat, the dory not being 
equipped with swivel chairs and rod sockets. And I didn’t 
want to make any mistakes on my first one. 

“Give it to him,” Cooper yelled. [Continued on page 108] 
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The Savage Arms Corporation, which includes Stevens and 
Fox, makes more sporting firearms than any other company 
in the United States. They make rifles for big-game hunt- 
ing, a great variety of .22 rifles and about all the kinds of 
shotguns there are. They even make a gun with two barrels 
which may be quickly and easily interchanged so it is either 
a 12-gauge shotgun or a .30-30 rifle, and an over-and-under 
with a .22 barrel above and a .410 barrel below. 

Savage, like Stevens, has been responsible for many inno- 
vations in guns. The Savage Model 99 repeating rifle, in- 
vented by Arthur Savage of Utica, New York, 50 years ago, 
is unique, and two or three of the cartridges developed for 
it have been sensations, The company now makes, in addi- 
tion, a variety of rifles and shotguns at low prices—utility 
guns for the farmer and the plinker. Their .22 semi-auto- 
matic rifle, which is ingeniously designed so it may also be 
used as a single-shot or hand-operated repeating rifle, prob- 
ably sells in larger numbers than any other .22 rifle on the 
market. 

In recent years the company has used a plastic, called 


Though mass-produced, every .22 semi-automatic rifle is carefully assembled and inspected. 


PHOTOS BY DAVE ROBBINS 


Tenite, for gunstocks. A Tenite stock is molded to such 
close dimensions that it is ready to assemble, without any 
hand fitting. It is stronger than wood, does not dent easily, 
does not shrink or swell. Tenite weighs more than wood 
but stocks made of it are hollowed out so they weigh the 
Same as a wood stock of the same dimensions. It will not 
take the place of fine walnut on high-priced guns—at least 
not until the dwindling supply of fine walnut disappears— 
but it has its points. 

The Stevens Company, which Savage absorbed between 
the world wars, was founded by a Yankee mechanic named 
Joshua Stevens in 1864. It was Stevens who, with the aid of 
the famous ballistician U.M.C. Thomas, of what was then 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Company and is now Reming- 
ton, developed the cartridge that is the most widely used 
in the world, the .22 long rifle. In its match form it is the 
most accurate cartridge commercially made for shooting 
at ranges up to 100 yards. 

The detail that made the .22 long rifle possible is its 
relatively heavy bullet. The .22 short, developed by Smith 


In 1864 a Yankee mechanic 
named Joshua Stevens started a gun 
business that now produces more sport- 


ing firearms than any other maker 


& Wesson in the 1850s for their revolver, was the first com- 
plete metallic cartridge made in this country and is now 
the oldest. The .22 long that came a few years later was like 
the .22 short except that it had a slightly longer cartridge 
case, used slightly more powder and gave a slightly higher 
velocity to the 29- or 30-grain bullet used in the .22 short. 
What Stevens and Thomas did was to fit the .22 long with 
a bullet a third heavier, weighing 40 grains. The new car- 
tridge required a quicker twist of rifling to keep the longer 
bullet point on. Given that, it quickly made a reputation 
for accuracy. 

Unhappily, Stevens and “Thomas named their new car- 
tridge the “.22 long rifle” with the result that many custom- 
ers and clerks in stores selling ammunition haye confused 
it with the inferior .22 long for sixty years and will prob- 
ably continue to confuse the two until the ammunition 
companies stop making the .22 long. 

The name Stevens takes me back to the summer when I 
was 15 years old. My father announced that within a few 
weeks we were moving from Milwaukee to a country town. 
This happy news meant that I had to have a rifle of my 
own and not a .22 either. I wanted the kind of rifle I had 
read about in the articles written for the weekly magazine, 
Shooting and Fishing, by a man whose real name was 
Reuben Harwood, though he usually signed himself Iron 
Ramrod. His rifle for such game as woodchucks and foxes 
was a Stevens Ideal for the .25-21 cartridge. 

I got myself a job driving a delivery wagon for the family 

rocer. I worked from 7 o'clock in the morning until 
7 o'clock in the evening, with but half an hour off for lunch, 
from Monday through Friday. On Saturday I worked from 
7 in she morning until 11 that night. My total work- 
ing time came to 72 hours a week, for which the grocer 
paid me $3, or more than 4 cents an hour. I drove the 
wagon for five weeks. When I say wagon, I mean one drawn 
by a horse and not one of those new-fangled, self-propelled 


vehicles that were beginning to appear on city streets, At’ 


the end of the fifth week, when I had to quit in order to go 
with the family to the small town, the grocer rewarded my 


Sales manager William Higgins examines one of his pets: 
the Stevens No. 22, Tenite-stocked .22-.410 over-and-under, 
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From lefe to right: the No. 620 
Stevens repeating shotgun, the 


‘Model 6 Savage .22 semiautomatic 
rifle, the grand old Model 99EG ~ 
_lever action in .250-3,000 and 


300 calibers and a new Stevens 
bolt action that’s low-priced — 


the No. 325 in .30-30 caliber. 
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habit of arriving on time in the morning and working 
harder than the horse, with a bonus. 

I took the $15 I had earned to John Meunier's gunstore 
and bought a slightly secondhand Stevens Ideal rifle for 
the .25-21 cartridge. It had a gold bead front sight and a 
Lyman rear peep sight. My father added the price of a 
bullet mold, a loading tool, 100 factory canssidnes some 
primers and two kinds of powder—a large can of Hazard’s 
Kentucky Rifle black powder and a small can of DuPont's 
No. | Rifle, which was smokeless. I wasted the bonus of 
50 cents the grocer had given me on ice cream sodas, which 
in those days served the purpose of dry Martinis. Much 
better for you, too. 

Long before I had used up the factory cartridges, I had 
begun casting my own bullets and reloading my empty 
shells. I had heard of Harry Pope at the Schuetzen Club 
where my father shot on Saturday afternoons, Pope recom- 
mended putting a small priming charge of smokeless. pow- 
der in the bottom of the cartridge case before filling it with 
black powder, so of course I did that.. The clean-burning 
smokeless greatly reduced the amount of black-powder 
residue in the barrel, thus improving accuracy. I had 
neither the knowledge nor the skill to find out how well 
my rifle shot with my handloads. I did find that when you 
hit a squirrel with the .25 caliber bullet he came down — 
something I had previously learned didn’t always happen 
when you hit a squirrel with a .22 long rifle bullet. 

Joshua Stevens started his business at Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts. He made single-shot pistols, rifles and pocket 
rifles. The action was called “tip-up.” You pressed a button 
on the side of the frame and the gun opened as a modern 
shotgun does when you push the top lever over. Three 
models of pistol, the Conlin, the Gould, and the Lord, 
were favorites of target shots 40 and 50 years ago. The 
pocket rifles were pistols with longer barrels and detach- 
able skeleton stocks of nickel-plated steel. They were the 
direct descendants of the buggy rifles of muzzle-loading 
days. The old-time country doctor often carried a short- 
barreled rifle with a detachable stock under the seat of 
his buggy while making his rounds just in case he saw a fox 
or something else worth shooting at. When taken apart and 
put in a light canvas case, a Stevens pocket rifle could be 
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“Must be a special request.” 


slung inside the frame of a bicycle. I have such a rifle still, 
but I had to drop the stock in the river some years ago 
owing to a piece of Congressional nonsense. In drawing 
up the National Firearms Act of 1938, when gangsters had 
made the tommy gun famous, Congress defined a machine 
gun in such a way as to include my little .22 single-shot 
pocket rifle. However, without the stock it ceased to be a 
machine gun and became merely a .22 pistol. 

The Stevens tip-up rifles were superseded in the 1890s 
by the Ideal model. This was a single-shot, falling-block 
rifle operated by an under lever. One of the things gua 
cranks and target shots liked about it was the slightly 
rocking motion of the breech block as it closed. This seated 
a cartridge even when the bullet was loaded with most of 
its length out of the case, as it usually was by experts. The 
-22 long rifle cartridge needs to be seated by the action of 
the rifle because its bullet is mostly out of the case and has 
to be slightly forced into the rifling. The advantage is that 
the bullet doesn’t have to jump from the cartridge case 
into the rifling at the moment of firing and consequently 
is less deformed. 

Stevens fostered another rim-fire cartridge, the Stevens 
-25. It has considerably more killing power than the .22 
long rifle, enough to make it really reliable on squirrels, 
but it has never been accurate enough. Every so often it 
is rumored that the .25 rim fire is to be modernized. If 
enough work were done on it the .25 rim fire might become 
an accurate and useful small-game cartridge. But my guess 
is that there is now too much interest in high-velocity, small- 
game cartridges and the .25 Stevens will go the way of those 
cartridges designed for Stevens by Charles H. Herrick of 
Winchester, Massachusetts: the .22-15-60 and the .28-30-120, 
which soon became obsolete because they were intended 
for black powder and lead-alloy bullets. 

Stevens was always interested in fine accuracy. At the turn 
of the century Harry Pope was generally considered to be 
the maker of the world’s most accurate rifle barrels: Stevens 
hired Pope to make his barrels under the name Stevens- 
Pope and he continued to do this for nearly five years. At 
the time Pope went to Stevens his reputation was based on 
his muzzle-loading rifles. These were not muzzle-loaders 
in the strict sense. The barrel was fitted to a single-shot, 
breech-loading action. The charged and 
primed case was inserted at the breech. Only 
the bullet was loaded through the muzzle, or, 
rather, through a false muzzle fitted to the 
real muzzle. This system insured that the 
barrel was practically clean for each shot, 
since the sharp base band of the bullet 
scraped the fouling down to the breech, the 
bullet was seated centrally in the rifling, and 
there were no projecting burrs on the base 
of the bullet. It produced the finest accuracy 
ever achieved with lead-alloy bullets. Pope 
guaranteed his rifles to shoot into a two-and- 
a-half-inch circle at 200 yards. They usually 
did better than that and sometimes far bet- 
ter. But I told Pope’s story in True more 
than two years ago. 

Smokeless powder and bullets with hard- 
metal jackets were rapidly superseding lead- 
alloy bullets in everything except .22 caliber 
when Pope went to Stevens. He made target 
barrels for the Krag rifle the Army had 
adopted, and later for the .30 caliber Spring- 
field that succeeded the Krag, as well as .22 
match barrels. Stevens made many Pope 
gadgets—his powder measure, his pump for 
lubricating bullets, his recapper and decap- 
per, his palm rest, his lever with a hook for 
each finger of the right hand except the 
trigger finger and his micrometer rear sight, 

In the same year that Pope joined Stevens 
the company bought the business of the 
Cataract Tool & Optical Company of Buf- 
falo and began to make telescope sights for 
rifles under the direction of a first-rate man, 
F. L. Smith. Pope helped out by furnishing 


a rib for the telescope tube, to prevent it 
from rotating, that is still used on target 
telescope sights. He also designed tele- 
scope mounts. These clamp into semi- 
circular dovetail cuts in the barrel of the 
rifle. If they never became popular, it was 
only because so few gunsmiths had Pope's 
skill in making the dovetail cuts exactly 
right. 

Steyens gave Pope the job of redesign- 
ing the Stevens Ideal action. It had origi- 
nally been intended for black powder. 
It had served Stevens well, not only as 
the basis for their heavy and relatively 
expensive Schuetzen rifles but also in a 
lighter form for one of the most popular 
boy's rifles ever made, their “Favorite,” 
which they sold at a price of $6 or $7 by 
the hundred thousand. They asked Pope 
to make the Ideal action over, with the 
least possible change, so it would handle 
the high pressures of the new smokeless 
ammunition. Pope did this and Stevens 
gave up the old Ideal, usually identified 
now as the No. 44, for the new one, called 
the No, 4414. 

But times were changing. Pope left the 
company. The first world war made many 
guns obsolete. It made falling-block, 
single-shot rifles almost obsolete. Instead 
of the guns they once made, Stevens now 
produces bolt-action .22 rifles, both single- 
shot and repeating, .22 semiautomatic 
rifles and a line of shotguns—single-bar- 
rel, double-barrel, repeating and semi- 
automatic, 

The rifle that made the name of Savage 
famous at the turn of the century — the 
Model 99—is a lever-action repeating rifle 
which is quite different from the lever- 
action repeating rifles with the cartridges 
in a tube under the barrel that American 
hunters had learned to like. The car- 
tridges of the Savage are held in a revolv- 
ing spool. When the gun is fired, the 
empty cartridge case is ejected at the side. 
The buttstock is fastened by a through 
bolt. Finally, the rifle is hammerless. 

One advantage of the rotary magazine 
is that it permits the use of modern, sharp- 
pointed bullets. These are not considered 
safe in a tubular magazine because the 
sharp point of the bullet may fire the 
primer of the cartridge ahead of it during 
recoil. Another adyantage of the Savage 
magazine is that the barrel’s vibration is 
not constricted by a tube fastened to the 
underside of the barrel. The bolt through 
the stock is a more rigid arrangement 
than fastening the tangs of the action to 
the stock with wood screws, as in previous 
actions. These last two features result in 
giving the rifle better accuracy than that 
of lever-action rifles with tubular maga- 
zines and tang stock fastenings. The side 
ejection means that a telescope sight can 
be mounted directly over the center of 
the bore, where a telescope should be. 

The rifle was designed for smokeless 
powder and high velocity, though for a 
time it was made for two favorite black- 
powder cartridges, the .32-40 and the .38- 
55, as well as for the newer .25-35 and the 
.30-30. The cartridge Savage designed es- 
pecially for the rifle was the .303. This 
was similar to the .30-30 but used a heay- 
ier bullet and consequently had slightly 
better killing [Continued on page 106] 
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FINGERS 
for the 

Police 


The police of Vienna, long accustomed 
to the bizarre in crime, had to admit 
that they were looking at something new 
under the criminal sun one January day 
in the twenties when there arrived at 
Police Headquarters, in the morning 
mail, a neat little package containing 
a woman’s finger. 

The finger was enclosed in an empty 
cigaret container of popular manufac- 
ture. The wrapping paper and the 
string that bound it were common and 
untraceable. The postmark was from a 
busy section of the city. The address— 
Police Headquarters — had been fash- 
ioned from letters cut from a newspaper. 
The very absence of clues to the origin 
of the package was in itself a clue, for 
it indicated that the criminal was an 
individual of extreme cunning. 

Detectives took the finger — the little 
finger of the left hand—to the University 
of Vienna for analysis. It had been cut 
from a living person. The victim was 
middle-aged, and her hands had always 
been well cared for—until now. The am- 
putation showed no trace of medical or 
anatomical knowledge. 

Next morning a similar package ar- 
rived—the same kind of cigaret con- 
tainer, wrapping, string and cut-out 
newspaper letters. This package con- 
tained the third finger of the left hand. 
On the finger was a wedding ring—an 
old, uninscribed gold band, like thou- 
sands in Vienna. Again the finger had 
been cut from a living person. 

The third morning, the middle finger 
arrived. The woman whose fingers were 
being mailed was still alive. 

A professor of morbid psychology at 
the University of Vienna drew a hor- 
rible inference out of thin air. The per- 
son who was doing the amputating had 
two more days to go until he murdered 
his victim. He would mail the index 
finger, and then the thumb, When the 
thumb arrived, the police would have 
five fingers—a madman’s way of telling 
them to go to hell—and then he would 
take the woman’s life. 

The police needed a miracle if they 
were to locate the victim in time to save 
her life. They found it in a piece of 


string that one of the investigators had 
looped through the wedding ring so 
that he wouldn't lose it, The string had 
discolored where it had come in contact 
with the inside of the ring. A laboratory 
analysis disclosed that the discoloration 
had been caused by an acid used to re- 
move tattooing. The madman, further 
chemical examination soon showed, had 
removed a small tattooed snake from the 
third finger, 


The police were questioning all tattoo- 
ers in Vienna when the fourth finger— 
the index—arrived by the morning post. 
Time was of the essence; this was Hitch- 
cockian suspense in actuality. On the 
fourth afternoon, the detectives learned 
that a middle-aged woman doctor—Dr, 
Anna Weiss—had, two years before, had 
a snake tattooed on the third finger of 
her left hand, 

Dr. Weiss was missing. The sleuths 
learned that she had been carrying on 
a love affair with a male colleague—a 
bearded giant named Dr. Willie 
Schmidt. Schmidt, whose sanity had fre- 
quently been privately questioned in 
operating rooms, had been doing a 
land-office business in illegal operations. 
He had, it developed, tossed Dr, Weiss 
over for a new love, and she had threat- 
ened to expose him. 

Schmidt, too, was absent from Vienna, 
He was traced to a chalet in Semmer- 
ling, a winter resort an hour's drive 
from the city. There he had been hold- 
ing Dr. Weiss a prisoner, and each day 
sending his new light-of-love into Vien- 
na to mail a finger to the police. He was 
killed resisting arrest, before he had a 
chance to amputate the thumb, The 
simulated amateurishness of the surgery 
had been part of the mad physician's 
cunning. He had undone himself by 
sending Dr. Weiss’ wedding ring in the 
second package—a touch which, he had 
calculated, would be an added insult 
to the police, 

Dr. Weiss confirmed the inference of 
the professor of morbid psychology. 
Schmidt had planned to precede mur- 
der by thumbing his nose at the police 
—using her fingers. —Alan Hynd 
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Pretty Arabella was marked for she medicine man’s boiling 
pét, the white explorer was worried about 


his own hide...and now he wonders if he ate human flesh 


Illustrated by Courtney Allen 
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I. was a very hot day, even for Ovampoland, and the flies 
were bothersome. We were in Southwest Africa, only a 
day’s trek from the Angola border, lying in the shade of a 
huge omiandee tree, so huge that several wagons could 
stand under it without a ray of sunshine touching them. 

Kleophas, the black Angola boy, was roasting eland meat 
over the coals. Charnika, a six-foot Ovampo, was poking 
fun at Kleophas. 

“Confess now, black boy, that you are a cannibal. All 
Angolas are cannibals.” 

The boys laughed. I added, jokingly: 

“How does human meat taste, Kleophas?” 

Kleophas looked up and finally answered, “Omchona, 
boss, you have eaten elephant foot. Well, it tastes just like 
human meat.” 

If it does, then it is mighty good eating. Being a good 
cook, Kleophas has his special way of preparing elephant 
foot. He digs a hole in the ground, makes a fire inside it and, 
when the surrounding earth is hot, a good bed of coal is 
prepared. Then the elephant foot, cut off at its first joint, 
is lowered into the hole, leaves and hot ashes are heaped 
on top of it and finally the hole is covered with a layer of 
dirt. A good fire is built over it and kept burning for eight 


There was only one thing they could do. 
They flung themselves into the river. 


by E. W. PETERSEN 
as told to ALEKO LILIUS 


hours. When the foot is taken 
out, the hide peels off easily 
and a savory dish is ready to be 
served. Kleophas’ information 
about the taste of human flesh 
was rather a surprise — but I wish he had never told me. 
I had been staying with Weuulu, the chief of the Oquan- 
jamas, a tribe of the Ovampo nation, after losing all my 
oxen and my trek wagon during a trading tip to the 
treacherous Oquamby tribe. They had robbed me of my 
wagon and killed all but one of my men — Kleophas. 
Weuulu was an old friend. We called each other Buta 
(brother), and he wanted me to make my home with him 
and marry into the tribe, but it [Continued on page 94] 
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The only good advice in here for would-be 


mountain climbers is to relax on a couch 


until the feeling wears off 


Rice appears to be a growing interest, in the public press 
at least, in that peculiar outdoor perversion known as moun- 
tain climbing. A few months back a national magazine had 
a long essay on the subject, complete with pictures of moun- 


tain climbers scaling rocky crags and leaping across snowy ~ 


crevasses, and it gave the impression that for good, clean, 
exhilarating sport, mountain climbing couldn’t be beat. 
Mountain climbing can be beaten by a romp with your 
little sister, and don’t let anybody tell you different. 

Since summer vacations in Europe are at the moment 
impractical, I am afraid that the chambers of commerce 
near some of our domestic mountains are going to put on 
a concerted drive to convince the public that the moun- 
tain peaks offer the ideal spot to spend a vacation (pro- 
vided, of course, you come down from the peaks long 
enough to patronize the local pubs, hotels and sporting 
goods stores). My only advice to anyone who thinks he 
would like to climb a mountain is to relax on a couch until 
the feeling wears off. I wish I had. 

In the summer of 1938 a friend of mine, whom we shall 
call John N. Thorne, Jr., and I found ourselves drivin 
around Central Europe in a rented Ford. We had no defi- 
nite plan in mind, other than a loosely organized search to 
find who made the best Martinis east of Ambrose Light- 
ship, and it was therefore almost inevitable that we should 
eventually stumble across Switzerland. 

We spent our first night in Grindelwald, a small town in 
the Bernese Alps, and the next morning Thorne opined 
that he would like to take a day off from driving and get 
some exercise. (He had been manager of crew at college, 
and as a result said he got cramps in his muscles if he sat 
in an automobile for more than seven days running.) 

“There must be some place where we could take a short 


Nathaniel Benchley, presently thea- 
ter and movie critic for Newsweek 
Magazine, one summer ago found 
himself in the Alps, wanting some 
quiet exercise. He is the son of Rob- 
ert B.—The Editors of True. 


hike around here,” he said. “Ask the man at the desk.” 

“What do you mean, ‘short hike’?” I asked, with a nerv- 
ous glance at the surrounding snow-capped peaks. 

“You know,” he said. “A walk through the woods, or 
something. There must be some trails around. Ask the 
man.” 

I asked the desk clerk at the hotel, and between his 
English and my German I found out that a man was com- 
ing to the hotel that afternoon who would give us all the 
dope on where to walk. He would have the man look for 
us, the clerk said. 

The man showed up right after lunch, and the first look 
at him should have tipped me off that we were in for more 
than a mere frolic in the meadows. He was short and wiry, 
and could have been anywhere from 35 to 50 years old. His 
face looked as though it had been cut out of an old cavalry 
saddle, and his pale blue eyes were shaded by the brim of 
an Alpine hat, in which he wore a battered edelweiss. In- 
stead of thinking quickly enough to say that the two 
Americans who were looking for him had just left, I asked 
him if he knew any good places to take a walk. 

“Yes, many,” he said with a heavy accent. “What would 
you like—Jungfrau, Wetterhorn, Schreckhorn, Schwarzhorn 
or Mahrenhorn?” 

“We were just thinking of a short walk...” 

“Have you climbed mountains before?” he broke in. 

“No, we certainly haven't,” I said, “and we were think- 
ing...” 

“T tell you,” he said. “Schreckhorn is easiest, but not such 
a nice view. Wetterhorn is a little harder, but the view is 
very good from the top. We will do Wetterhorn.” 

He then proceeded to tell us what we would need, and 
gave us the name of a blacksmith in the village who would 


Illustrated by Robert Bode 


The guide pulled them onto an ice-hump the size of a night-club dance floor. “Now,” he said, “we go down.” 


fit us for our crampons, the metal spikes you strap to your 
shoes like skates when you get up in the ice fields. 

“How long is this going to take?” I asked. “It’s pretty 
late to start today, and tomorrow we were thinking of...” 

“We will start at 6:30 tomorrow morning,” he said. “It 
is a short climb —only two days. Auf wiedersehen.” And 
he left. 

Slowly we walked down into the village, occasionally 
looking up at the needlelike peak of the Wetterhorn which 
towered above the valley like a thunderhead. We rented 
some boots, then went to the blacksmith and rented the 
crampons, the clamps on which he heated and then ham- 
mered to fit our boots. We paid him and left. 

“Ghickauf,” he called after us. 

“What does that mean, ‘gleekauf’?” asked Thorne. 

“It means ‘good luck,’ I think,” I said. 

“Oh,” said ‘Thorne. 

We bought a rucksack and then went back to the hotel, 
where a crowd had gathered on the porch to look through 
a large mounted telescope. I asked an old man who had 
just finished with the telescope what he was looking at. 

“A party of Germans are trying to climb the north wall 
of the Jungfrau,” he said, “and we haven’t been able to 
see them for two hours.” 

“Ts that bad?” asked Thorne. 

“Yes,” said the man. “Nobody has ever been able to 
climb the north wall of the Jungfrau. They are always lost.” 

We went inside. 

“At least that sonofabitch didn’t suggest that we climb 
the north wall of the Jungfrau,” Thorne said. “I think we 
should celebrate that stroke of luck with a drink.” 

For a modest $5 apiece, the hotel put up the food we 
would need, and at 6:30 the next morning Thorne, the 
guide and I started off across the fields toward the base of 
the Wetterhorn. And right now I want to point out one 
flaw in these articles that show the wonders of mountain 


climbing: they give the impression that you start to climo 
a mountain from its base, whereas in actual practice you 
start anywhere from five to fifteen miles from the base. You 
use up as much good energy in just getting fo the mountain 
as you do in the first half of the ascent. By the time we 
reached the glacier at the foot of the Wetterhorn we had 
had that nice short hike of Thorne’s three times over. 
During that time we learned that the guide’s name was 
Christian, and that he aught skiing in the winter, hu: ted 
mountain goats in the fall and took tourists mountain 
climbing in the summer. It was his [Continued on page 80] 


Descent is rougher than a sanded, frozen ironing board. 


At the line-up, players pick out their The red, walnut-size ball has just peen An Official called a driver points to 
own opponents on the challenging team. tossed up and “play” is about to begin. the ball with his switch to aid players. 


HOMICIDE 


A SPORT 


BY AL GOULD AND 
E. C. SCHURMACHER 


Said the governor of North Carolina: “I 
am glad to observe, suh, that scalping 


knives are not permitted in the game.” 


Giycease R. Gregg Cherry of North Carolina was 
making a restful visit to the Cherokee Indian Res- 
ervation in the heart of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains when an inspired member of his staff who had 
never seen an Indian stick-ball game suggested that 
he toss up the first ball. The Governor agreed. He 
had never seen a game either. 

The match was between Wolf Town and Chero- 
kee, two of five Indian towns on the reservation 
which have fast, tough teams. Cherry, who is 
big and slow-moving, ambled amiably out on the 
grassy field. As he did so old Carl Standing Deer 
quickly removed the feathers he had donned for 
the occasion and moved well back out of the pos- 
sible line of retreat. Carl has been around a long 
time. He’s a cautious Indian. 

The Governor took his place amidst the grimly 
silent players flanked by equally silent medicine 
men, stick boys and water boys. He tossed the ball 
almost straight up. That uncorked a human hurri- 
cane. 

As the red pellet, the size of a walnut, left the 
Governor’s hand it was as if a moving curtain had 
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dropped between him and the spectators. He was 
immediately obscured from view by embattled In- 
dians hurtling and swirling past. 

Directly in ‘front of his intended retreat Big Jeff 
Torneta, 220-pound playing manager of the Wolf 
Town team, socked the ball, dropped his playing 
stick and picked up 265-pound Manuel Smith of 
the Cherokee team. 

As the Governor was in his way Jeff was con- 
fronted with a problem. He didn’t see just where 
he could throw Manuel without bowling over the 
heap-big chief from Raleigh. Jeff is a woodchopper 
when he isn’t playing ball. Problems irritate him. 
So he dashed his helpless opponent headfirst to the 
ground, caught him on the bounce and pinned 
him to the earth, kneeling on his chest to think 
things over 


When a man hele his stick a |ppo- a! 


“Water's for sissy games. Here ae dyin 
nent. a stick boy returns it promptly. — 


player to cough e at ball 
| is so potent it often makes a man vomit. ¥ Ee tae 


to igh, but so are the holds used. 
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Simultaneously Johnny Crow of the Cherokees, a fast 
man in any game, scorched past the Governor's back, got a 
strangle hold around the neck of Alfred Cucumber of the 
Wolf Town outfit and began to apply pressure with great 
enthusiasm. 

Johnny was of the opinion that Alfred was hiding the ball 
in his mouth. This hasty conclusion had also been arrived 
at by Jonah Feather, Johnny's teammate and a bone cracker 
from way back. Plunging forward to compound the assault 
and batter y, he methodically started twisting one of Alfred’s 
legs toward the breaking point. 

‘In the meantime the other, less-spectacular players having 
merged into a seething scramble of arms and legs, dissolved 
into a series of individual conflicts as each man selected an 
opponent and went to work on him. 

There was a dull-sounding whack as a thrown playing 
stick connected with the skull of Reginald Thompson of 
Wolf Town. There was also a gasping gurgle as an uniden- 
tified elbow drove downward into the partly opened mouth 
of the already tortured Alfred Cucumber. 

Out of this melange of mayhem emerged Governor Cherry 
—wide-eyed at the swiftness of the ferocity he had so inno- 
cently unleashed. Pale-faced and panting he trotted to the 
nearest side line. 

As he sank into a chair he saw that he was being followed 
out of the carnage by the vanguard of the walking casualties. 
First came a Wolf Town player whose head was bleeding 


Pratfalls of a sensational 
order occur frequently, 
but casualties are scarce. 


badly. Then came a limping team- 
mate. In the rear trailed a Cherokee 
player who dazedly fingered his ribs. 
He appeared to be trying to remember 
where he had misplaced them. The 
game was not yet one minute old. 
With no time out it might continue 
for an hour before a team scored the 
required twelve points. It might also 
continue all day. 

The casualties kept right on increas- 
ing. There were big men as well as 
little men among them. In a fighting 
game such as this, poundage means 
nothing. As they dragged their bat- 
tered bodies out of the scrimmage they 
managed somehow to leave the field 
under their own power. They'd be con- 
sidered sissies if they were helped off 
or received medical attention on the 
field. That is, unless they required im- 
mediate hospitalization. 

Down in the Tarheel State there 
possibly still remains a slight vestige of 
doubt as to the exact words which the 
Governor of North Carolina mur- 
mured to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina on one historic occasion. There is 
no doubt whatever as to what the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina said to Joe 
Jennings of the U. S. Indian Service and superintendent ol 
the reservation after surviving the tossup between Wolf 
Town and Cherokee. 

“Tam glad to observe, suh, that scalping knives are not 
permitted in the game,” he said. “Their absence is sort of 
reassuring to peaceful folks that these Indians aren’t really 
taking to the warpath.” 


As far as can be determined, no player has ever actually 
been scalped with a knife during a game of Cherokee Indian 
ball, which is the correct name for the more commonly used 
“Indian stick ball.” This is about the only nonhomicidal 
thing which can be said about the game. 

Players wear breechcloths or shorts and that is all. No 
footwear, aluminum cups or other stadium folderol. A 
player may gouge, knee, twist, batter, break, kick or choke 
without being accused of playing a dirty game. Biting is dis- 
couraged by the fact that the butt end of the bitee’s playing 
stick is somewhat indigestible. 

If the spirit moves him, a player may use either end of 
his stick as a club. It is of second-growth hickory and one 
end is cup-shaped, laced with rawhide or wire. Prompted by 
whimsy, a player may also grasp his stick with both hands 
held about a foot apart and catch an opponent directly 
under the chin with a vicious full-arm jab. There are old: 
time players on the Cherokee Reservation today with arms 
or legs crippled in some rip-roaring game which took place 


Scrimmaging for the ball, which may only 
_ be picked up with the racketlike stick. 


A stick boy circles to do some switch- 


/ Kelly C. Underwood can still 
ing, should the players get too tied up. 


swing a wicked playing stick. 
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two or three decades ago. Nevertheless, 
players don’t quit the game unless they 
have an incapacitating mishap. 

Noah Arch, for example, is a veteran 
Paint Town player who has been on his 
town team thirty-five years. In that time 
he has absorbed a fearful amount of 
punishment. At 61 he is still playing a 
strong and wily game. 

There are players like Jackson Reed, 
formerly of Wolf Town, who have left 
the reservation for jobs in other parts of 
the country. But come the series in Sep- 
tember and nothing can keep them from 
hurrying back to fight with the old home 
team. 

Then too, some of the players are 
youngsters like aggressive Bill Arma- 
chaine of the Big Cove team. Frequently 
these young fellows, on joining a team, 
take up personal feuds where their dads 
left off, particularly seeking as opponents 
veteran players who were responsible for 
injuries to their elders. 

To the Indians the game is more than 
a sport. It has long been an outlet for ob- 
taining satisfaction or revenge, an age- 
old device for settling tribal, clan and per- 
sonal quarrels. For this reason it is un- 
derstandable why no game has ever been 
fixed and why each one provides a full 
harvest of sprains, cuts, abrasions and 
contusions—if not more serious injuries. 

While clan and personal fights still 
have their outlets in Indian ball, this 
method of settling arguments between 
entire tribes has become a thing of the 
past. The best-known game in this cate- 
gory occurred more than 122 years ago 
when the Cherokees and the Creeks, in- 
stead of taking to the warpath to fight 
over disputed territory, decided to leave 
the outcome to a ball game. They met on 
a field in Georgia and sent two top-notch 
teams into action. The place has been 
known as Ball Ground, Georgia, ever 
since. 


Just how far back Cherokee Indian 
ball goes no one really knows; not even 
Kelly C. Underwood, who is the outstand- 
ing authority on the game. Underwood, 
incidentally, is a white man and a teacher 
on the Cherokee Reservation. He is one 
of the very few non-Indian players, hav- 
ing started with a Choctaw team in Mis- 
Sissippi more than 40 years ago. 

Underwood thinks that the game was 
ancient even back in the 16th century, 
when De Soto and his men were probably 
the first palefaces to see it played by In- 
dians on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Sports-minded spectators, on seeing 
their first game of Cherokee Indian ball, 
invariably compare it to lacrosse. This is 
all right with Underwood, who gently 
draws their attention to the absence of 
goalies and to other dissimilarities. Then 
they compare it to undress football, 
maniacal Dasketball and even a redskin 
shillelagh festival stolen from the Auld 
Sod. 

Though it does contain some of the 
more truculent features of all these 
things, it is really none of them. It is a 
game unto itself, with no set rules, fol- 
lowing certain traditions and tribal eti- 
quette. In addi- [Continued on page 86] 
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The honor of being a citizen of My- 
Xuyén in Dinh-Chi canton of the proy- 
ince of Soc-Trang in French Indo-China 
confers upon me the privilege of telling 
you this tiger story. It is not, perhaps, 
unique, but I can vouch for its authen- 
ticity because my grandparents, who 
were witnesses of the event, have often 
told me the tale. 

Before the founding of the town of 
Bai-Xau, which dates from the famous 
typhoon of the Year of the Dragon— 
1905 according to Western reckoning— 
the most populated area in the district 
was that which is known today as Old 
Market. Where Bai-Xau now stands 
there was nothing but jungle. In it were 
boars, stags, and even tigers—at least one 
tiger, whose career remains unforgotten. 

He was the terror of the entire popu- 
lation. No one knew where he had come 
from, but whatever the province of his 
origin, he spread panic throughout the 
countryside. Not a week passed that did 
not bring one of his crimes to light: 
pigs spirited away, calves slaughtered 
and partially devoured; oxen and water 
buffalo driven from pasture, 

Children, after the setting of the sun, 
under no circumstances were allowed to 
place a foot beyond the parental thresh- 
old. Even the village stalwarts did not 
escape the common fear of the tiger. 
The ones who suffered most were the 
love-smitten young swains. When of 
an evening one of them went to visit his 
sweetheart, the meeting perforce took 
place in the girl’s home. And to get 
there, the beau had to forget his dig- 
nity and run as fast as his legs could 
carry him, a Jantern in one hand and a 
long-handled curved knife in the other. 

With touching confidence in the 
power of the white-skinned rulers who 
had come from the West, the council of 
elders petitioned them to take action 
against the king of the forest and moun- 
tains. In answer, to the village came a 
dapper young civil servant, who ordered 
that the culprit be summoned before 
the court, a rather special court built 
for the case at hand, a blind high in a 
tree, from whence the accused, con- 


HONORABLE 


BmO=s HOnps 


demned in advance,could beshotonsight. 
But the obstinate dissentient, on that 
particular night, must have dined early 
and well. He did not answer the sum- 
mons—the appealing cries of a delect- 
able little goat. The next morning the 
man with the magic cane that spits fire 
left the village in a very bad humor, for 
he had spent a long, sleepless night 
fighting mosquitoes instead of tigers. 
Poison proved no more efficacious 
against the tiger than white justice. 
Why, in a realm full of game, should a 
tiger eat stale flesh,disagreeably seasoned? 


The village council was nonplussed. 
And the president of the council chose 
that very moment to take leave of this 
world. After giving him a funeral be- 
fitting his rank, the council met to 
choose his successor. And who do you 
suppose carried all the votes? None 
other than the tiger. 

For the election to be quite legal, it 
was necessary for the newly elected vil- 
lage head to accept the honor formally. 
A letter was written to notify him of his 
election, and it was nailed to a banyan 
tree where he often went to sharpen his 
claws. Under the official document was 
placed a pig's head. 

The next morning the offering had dis- 
appeared, and as certain proof of accept- 
ance the municipal notice of election 
bore the clearly discernible scratches of 
the claws of the new village head, In 
Annam the signature of those who do 
not write consists merely of the mark 
of the tip of the right index finger. 

Peace reigned in the district. Pay for 
his functions —or rather cessation of 
functions — was regularly offered to the 
tiger. And the tiger, for his part, re- 
nounced with little difficulty the tire- 
some work of tracking and hunting, He 
wanted for nothing, having at one and 
the same time the respect of his fellow 
citizens and all he wanted to eat. 

And the French Colonial Administra- 
tion, once the election results had been 
reported in the customary manner, 
solemnly ratified the will of the village 
council. —Tao Kim Hai 
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1S THIS YOUR VACATION? 


Each month, True asks one of America’s leading artists 


to take his ideal vacation. Each month, that 
artist will report fully on his trip, in paintings which 
give you the feel of the locale better than any 


photos, and with story-notes highlighting his experiences 


gohn whorf 


One of the nation’s prime playgrounds stretches due east 
from the coast of Massachusetts. On the map it’s a pothook, 
a scythe, a bent finger, a flexed arm—if you’re a writer look- 
ing for poetic images to doll up a travel story. In actuality, 
it’s a gigantic crooked sandspit, 60 miles long, of varying 
breadth, and seldom higher than 200 feet above the sur- 
rounding sea that shaped it. On to this narrow land each 
summer stream a horde of vacationers. They come in tens 
of thousands, but they never seem to crowd it, except at the 
end where they can go no farther. They find on Cape Cod 
everything the vacationist desires—sky-swept expanses of 
dune, beach and sea that give the place its special salty char- 
acter for those who want bathing, boating, fishing or plain 
solitude, and resort centers of easeful living and social stimu- 


oes voyagin 
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lation for the rocking-chair squad and the convivial-minded. 
Probably it was foolish of us to expect a man who lives 
permanently on the Cape to take a vacation elsewhere. We 
sent our art editor, Harvey Van Valkenburg, driving from 
New York to Provincetown to urge John Whorf on the trip 
he’d like best to make. We knew that Whorf would come u 
with something that you TRuE readers would like. His high 
status in American art hasn’t perceptibly elevated kis brow, 


* lengthened his hair, or dimmed his masculine point of view. 


Wherever he chose to go for a vacation would be sure to 
interest a lot of other men. 

Van stopped en route at North Truro and picked up 
illustrator Courtney Allen, and drove on toward Province- 
town, where Courtney’s daughter Charlotte and a couple 


of other teen-agers joined them. It 
was July, and visitors almost filled the 
narrow streets of the little fishing 
town that for years has been a mag- 
net for artists. At a corner, the car 
drew up to a group of boys among 
whom Van recognized Norman Rock- 
well’s son Jerry. Pa Rockwell does 
covers for a certain magazine which, 
though it isn’t TRUE, is pretty good, 
too. One of the girls called out, 
“Party tonight—everybody come!” 
and the boys yelled back, “Okay!” 
The girls got out a little farther 
along to go bathing. In this gay and 
youthful atmosphere, Van, feeling 
old and paunchy (he ought to—he is 
paunchy) drove on to the house of 
John Whorf, facing Cape Cod Bay. 

The road squeezes between the 
house and the water. John was sitting 
in his front yard and came forward 
to meet his guests. He is a dark, well- 
built man of good stature and pleas- 
ant speech. 

After he listened to Van’s proposi- 
tion for a ‘TRuE-sponsored vacation 
trip, his courtesy softened the blow: 
“Nobody can help feel gratified at 
the honor of having you come this. 
far, but I shall have to forgo the 
pleasure of accepting. You see, I rare- 
ly travel any more.” ; 

That seemed to end it... no trip, no vacation. Van’s dis- 
appointment must have showed pretty plainly, because 
John added: “But if you would like me to do something 
around Cape Cod, I'd be delighted.” 

Well, thought Van, why not? Why, after all, demand that 
a man travel in order to arrive at what was already here—a 


eye 


Draggers tied up in Provincetown harbor. 


notable vacation spot that holds a variety of things to do? 
So, without going farther than across his front yard, John 

Whorf brings to you in this issue of True, through words 

and pictures, an aspect of Cape Cod life little-known to 

visitors. 

_ Commercial fishing is an important dccupation for Cape 
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Bad weather ... Bill’s Wharf. 


natives. It’s done today mostly with draggers—chunky work-horse craft that pull 
a wide-mouthed bag net along the sea floor. Here is John Whorf’s report of his 
voyage out of Provincetown harbor with drag fishermen: 


. 


**You have to get up early to go out with these fellows, about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. When you get down to the shore, it’s jet-black and you sort of feel your 
way to where the dory is. Pretty soon you hear the sea boots coming nearer and 
presently the crew shows up. 

“First there’s Captain Bill O'Donnel, a short but very powerful man who has 


Dawn on the sea... mending the drag. 


been fishing all his life. He is close to 60, 
but could work a younger, inexperienced 
man off his feet. He makes an excellent 
living, and has two grown sons who are 
fishing for themselves. . 

“Then there is Joe the engineer, and 
the cook (and also crewman) old Johnny 
Santos, commonly called ‘Sasaretta’ or 
sand eel. 

“We all get in the dory and row out 
to the dragger Wallace & Roy (the names 
of his sons, by the way). 

“The vessel is about 65 or 70 feet long 
and has considerable beam. There is a 
deckhouse a little aft of midships and a 
monkeyhouse forward near the mast. 
Through this, one descends to the fore- 
castle, where there are four bunks and a 
small ‘Shipmate’ stove that burns coal or 
wood. There is also a table that folds 
down. 

“While Joe is getting the new Diesel 
started, Sand Eel lays and lights the fire 
and starts getting breakfast ready. 

“This is a big meal; in fact, all the 
meals are big. During the day, there will 
be bacon and eggs and toast and coffee; 
steak and potatoes, plenty of linguisa (a 
highly spiced Portuguese sausage) , many 
pies and cakes and doughnuts, etc. You 
wouldn’t believe they could get all this 
stuff down, but they do, and how! 

“By the time the fire is going well, we 
are rounding Long Point Light. It takes 
about an hour and a half to get to the 
fishing grounds, which lie out in the Bay, 
either over toward the Plymouth shore or 
southward toward the canal. 

“We are fishing for whiting, but will 
probably get other fish, mostly trash like 
dogfish and skate. We may get some 
flounders. You can’t tell what the drag 
may bring in. Bill has gotten torpedoes, 
parts of airplanes and even parts of hu- 
man bodies. 

“When we reach the grounds, over goes 
the drag along with the flounder boards— 
large flat pieces of oak bound with iron 
which are bridled on to the drag in such 
a way as to keep the net spread as it drags 
along the bottom. 

“In about an hour, the drag is taken in. 
Someone pulls the lubber line which 
loosens the net and in a second the deck 
is covered with flapping, leaping fish of 
many kinds. The whole crew then goes 
to work with pitchforks, throwing the 
useless fish overboard. The gulls seem to 
know what is going on, for they come by 
the thousands to eat what is going over 
the side. 

“On this trip we sent the drag over 
three times and then went in to market 
with thirty-five barrels of whiting, 850 
pounds of flounder and some hundreds of 

ounds of cod and haddock, and also five 
ig lobsters, the largest weighing about 11 
pounds. 

“This is considered a pretty good haul. 
Sometimes the poor guys get little or 
nothing. They [Continued on page 106] 


“This picture shows a dragger 
much like Captain Bill’s in 
a good sea off the Race...” 
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Q. Which is better to eat, wild turkey or 
the domesticated variety? William S. Hall, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Sounds like Bill Hall is trying to 
put us on a spot. He is asking a question 
which can’t be answered by facts, but 
only by personal opinions, which differ 
widely. 

The first obstacle to comparison lies in 
the fact that our tame and wild turkeys 
are only distantly related. The wild turkey, 
as known in the United States, is a large 
handsome bird that once ranged from our 
southern borders to Canada and New 
England, but is now rarely found north 
of Virginia. The domestic turkey we know 
was not a development of this turkey, 
but of a cousin who lived in Mexico, 
where the Spaniards found him. He 
was introduced to Europe and con- 
fused with the guinea hen, which had 
come to Europe through Turkey. Hence 
the name. 

Even the tu-key we eat on Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas, and in between, is 
not the wild bird of Mexico. Whenever 
man has taken over a wild creature he 
has improved it. All meat we eat comes 
from animals and birds that once were 
wild, but no one would think of compar- 
ing the meat of a wild ox with that of a 
stall-fed steer. We have, through selec- 
tion, breeding and deyelopment of mu- 
“tations, produced meat wholly different 
from what the cave man ate. 

In domesticating and breeding the tur- 
key, we have really developed several 
species, and have improved them all. No 
Mexican ever had a “double breasted” 
turkey or a “short coupled” bird, or one 
in which the flesh was so moist and flavor- 
some. All this has come from breeding, 
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careful. husbandry and feeding. Let a 
mallard hang around a wild rice bed for 
a week or two and he becomes a different 
duck. The flavor and succulence of tur- 
keys can be influenced in the same way. 

Our own experience with wild turkeys 
is not extensive, but those we have sam- 
pled seemed dry and with less flavor than 
the domestic bird. Maybe the wild tur- 
key’s feed had been bad, or hunters had 
run his legs off; we just didn’t like 
him as well. But we didn’t dare say so 
to the man who had shot him. To him, 
the bird was fit fare for an epicure, and 
therein probably lies the impossibility of 
answering Bill Hall’s question definitely. 

Game, as food, is largely a matter of 
sentiment and imagination. It is also a 
matter of appetite. After a year in a city, 
go deer hunting in the north woods, in 
the cold, rain and snow. Most anything 
you eat will taste good, even an old buck 
who’s been chased until his blood boiled, 
if you shot him yourself. There’s some- 
thing romantic and primitive and gen- 
erally ecstatic about wild food in the wild- 
erness. 

That’s where the wild turkey is at his 
best. You remember Daniel Boone and 
the thousands of his fellows. They started 
across the mountains with ammunition 
and little else, knowing they would get 
a turkey before dark. They tore off the 
legs and roasted them on sticks, and it 
makes your mouth water to think of those 
men, ravenous, squatting beside a camp 
fire, gnawing at a sizzling second joint and 
drumstick, wiping the grease off their 
hands on their buckskin pants. It was like 
the early Americans in buffalo country, 
or the northerners among the caribou. 
If you think of wild turkey in those terms, 
nothing could beat it. 


Q. By whom and when was the sausage 
developed; and is its origin German or 
Italian? Homer Maxwell, Dallas, Texas. 


A. Like many questions we receive, this 
goes back too far for a definite answer. 
When no other air-tight container was 
known, primitive man probably got the 
idea of using intestines to preserve meat. 
He had no objection to eating intestines; 
northern Indians and Eskimos today, in 
fact, consider intestines, and contents, a 
delicacy. Salt probably was introduced 
early as an aid to preservation; the word 
“sausage” in fact, comes to us through the 
French and early English from the Latin 
salsus, meaning salted. Athenaeus, who in 
228 A. D. wrote the oldest known cook 
book, spoke of sausage. It is mentioned in 
500 B.C. under the Greek name of “orya.” 
In 423 B.G., Aristophanes. in his comedy, 
The Clouds, has a character say, “Let 
them make sausage of me and serve me 
up to the students.” Sorry, but we can’t 
go back any farther than that. 


Q. Is there such a word as pangolin? 
If so, what does it mean? J. B. Scott, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


A. Not only the word but a beast, a 
scaly anteater of Asia and Malaya. The 
Malay language gives us the word, 
which means “to roll,” and that’s what 
the pangolin does for protection, roll up 
in a ball. With his long tail he is about 
three feet long, lives mostly on ants and 
is much like the American anteater. 


Q. An ex-cowboy neighbor says most 
“unborn-calf” articles on the market are 
not unborn calf at all. He claims all calves 
are a solid light cream until thirty to sixty 


Ava Gardner, whom you see at the left 
behind that sheath of shimmering gold lamé, 
is being Given The Business. 

Before you drop a tear at the sad fate of 
this celluloid cutie let us hasten to assure you 
The Business is a very desireable Business 
indeed. 

Messrs. Howard Dietz and Howard 
Strickling, chief pooh-bahs of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer publicity department, or 
dream foundry, have Marked Ava For Fame. 

Whether you like it or not, and personally 
we are very content with the idea, these two 
gentlemen have decided all of us will learn 
to drool over Ava. In the next year, they have 


ordained, she will become America’s No. 1 
Glamor Gal. 

Messrs. Dietz and Strickling have made this 
threat before, and almost instantly the whole 
world became aware of Joan Crawford, 
Jean Harlow, Hedy Lamarr and Lana Turner. 

You've probably seen Ava in The Killers or 
The Hucksters. Mark Hellinger lifted her from 
semi-obscurity into the lead of The Killers. 
Her role of the sexy singer in The Hucksters 
was the first skirmish in the battle to make her 
a Glamor Great. Ava has all the necessary 
qualifications, including two marriages to 
date, one to Mickey Rooney and one fo 
Artie Shaw. . 
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minutes after birth, when they begin to 
assume their color. I say he is wrong. Fred 
Hillier, Los Angeles, California. 


A. We'll string with you. Calves are 
born with black and white markings, or 
other colors, depending on the breed. In 
any event, “slunk,”’ as unborn-calf hides 
are called, can be dyed. 


Q. I say an Englishman did 100 mph 
on a bicycle. Right? Harry E. Stewart, Jr., 
Wellsburg, N. Y. 


A. Not as far as we know. A French- 
man, Alfred LaTournier, did 101 mph, 
in this country. He pedaled behind a 
racing car. 


Q. Is there an Alpine Club in England? 
Jack Healy, Willimantic, Conn. 


A. Yes, the Alpine Club of London, 
long a leader in mountain climbing and 
in the assaults on Mt, Everest. Inthe U. S. 
we haye the American Alpine Club, 
which has conducted one expedition in 
the Himalayas. 


Q. What is the origin of the term “bull 
pen” for the place in which baseball pitch- 
ers warm up? James B, Jory, Martinez, Cal. 


A. The generally accepted story is this: 
In the early days, before special pens were 
built for them, pitchers generally warmed 
up beneath a big Bull Durham tobacco 
sign. Each park had one, and it usually 
carried a picture of a bull. Hence the 
term. 


Q. What is the top speed of the Queen 
Mary, and can she start without the assist- 
ance of tugs? Joe F. Jones, State Sanitarium, 
Ark. 


A. Average top speed, attained on long 
runs, is 32.08 knots, which would be 36.85 
mph on your speedometer. Of course the 
ship has plenty of power for starting. 


Tugs are used because, in tricky tidal cur- 
rents and the narrow confines of docks, 
they make the handling of a big ship 
easier, Her skipper undoubtedly could 
berth her or back out without their as- 
sistance; in fact, in New York a few years 
ago, he did. 


Q. Are there any records of long-dis- 
tance fly balls? Philip Kenny, Bremerton, 
Wash. 


A. No accurate absolute or comparative 
distances. For instance, no home run has 
ever been hit.out of the Yankee Stadium, 
but many have sailed out of Ebbets Field 
into Bedford Avenue. No one was ever 
there with chalk and tape measure. Pos- 
sibly the longest hit balls have landed in 
upper decks of the stands, especially in 
the Yankee Stadium. Trouble is, baseball 
is not played where a long hit has unin- 
terrupted flight from bat to ground. 


Q. What state has the most white-tailed 
deer? I say Michigan. Stanley M. Rozvick, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. The U. S. Biological Survey made a 
big-game inyentory in 1939 and estimated 
a white-tail population of about 7,000,000. 
It credited Michigan with about one 
third of these. 


Q. Has a big-league team ever had a 
batting average of .300 or more? George 
Padgett, Akron, Ohio. 


A. Yes, several. The highest are: Phila- 
delphia (NL), .343 in 1894; New York 
Giants, .319 in 1930; and Detroit, .316 in 
1921. 


Q. Is it true that ambergris comes from 
whales and is very valuable? Lester B. 
Mathis, Brawley, California. 


A. Yes, but it doesn’t come from all 
whales, just from the sperm whale. This is 
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nly whale with a throat large enough 
to swallow a man; it is reputed to eat giant 
is. Other whales are confined to very 
fish or sea growths. Some people 
believe the sperm is inclined to overeat 
and |therefore has digestive troubles. In 
any jevent, ambergris is a morbid secre- 
tion| in his alimentary canal which is 
eventually ejected. It floats, and is washed 
onto beaches, most often in warm seas. 
Seamen and people living near the sea 
are dontinually believing they have a for- 
tung in some peculiar-looking mass they 
found. More often than not it turns 
out to be a vegetable growth, such as a 
Sea turnip, or some sort of waste from a 
factdry. 


U. S., and what percentage of them 
e smaller bowling ball? M. H. Chap- 
man, Jr., Cranston, R. I. 


A.|«The Woman’s International Bowl- 
ing Congress had about 300,000 members 
in 1946. In addition it is estimated that 
between. two and three million unorgan- 
ized |bowlers compete in open-play bowl- 
ing. |The regulation ball is 16 pounds 
Maxjmum, but 30 per cent of women's 
bowling balls weigh between 13 and 15 
pounds. About one-tenth of one per cent 
are undersized, 


Q.| A man here claims he holds the world 
record in pitching horseshoes, 53 out of 56. 
Is he}right? E. L. Jones, Jr., Arlington, Tex, 


A.| Available records show that Jimmy 
Risk} of Indiana had 96 ringers in 100 
throws and Frank Phillips of Kansas. had 
a perfect 100 x 100. 


What is a Mexican jumping bean, 
and What makes it jump? Glenn Spencer, 
Silver Star, Mont. ; 


A.| Several Mexican shrubs furnish a 
seed or bean, in which a small moth lays 
its larva. When the larva moves or turns 
over|it does so abruptly, causing the bean 
to mpve. Large quantities of these beans 
are @xported for sale as curiosities, one 
man|in Mexico haying built up a con- 
sidernble business dealing in -them. 


What flavor, orange, lemon or cola, 
is the most popular in soft drinks? John 
Mazero, Latrobe, Pa. 


-| The National Bottle Gazette assures 
us Uje cola type is far in the lead. The 
next| three in order of popularity are 
orange, cherry and grape. 


Q.| There is a $200 wager on this: Does 
the Constitution or any law prohibit elec- 
tion 6f a Roman Catholic as President of 
the U. S.? Cyril Lauret, Vancouver, B. C. 


A. |Certainly not. The first amendment 
of the Constitution says: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 


AN TO MAN will answer any reasonable 
question you ask promptly and authoritatively, 
of charge. Every question will receive a 
personal reply, provided ft is accompanied by 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. The most 
interesting questions and their answers will be 
printed. Address your questions to MAN TO 
MAN, TRUE, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


By LEE BEVINS 
Illustrated by Robert Bode 


Meaicat science has always claimed, in the past, that if 
you had a four-cylinder brain, you were stuck with it. You 
could pump your head full of knowledge, but that wouldn't 
make you more intelligent. No matter how you crammed 
in facts and figures, you couldn’t turn a four-cylinder think- 
ing machine into a six- or eight-cylinder job, There was 
nothing, said the learned medicos, that they could do about 
it. No drug could boost brain power, and they scoffed at 
the idea of “brain foods” that would directly stimulate 
your gray matter. 

This was accepted as one of the sad facts of life until some 
men at Columbia University began looking into it. Now 
they've got the scientific world agog. They have not only 
knocked out the old belief, but have come up with a 
red-hot discovery of their own—a little pill that can 
actually make you smarter. 

This unprecedented feat of boosting brain power 
is not accomplished by some superduper wonder 
drug. [t's done with concentrated doses of a common 
substance that you're probably already getting in 
small quantities in your daily diet. The stuff the 
Columbia scientists are using is glutamic acid, a pro- 
tein which nature puts into such ordinary foods 
as peas, beans, peanuts, eggs, coconuts and Brazil 
nuts. Until recently glutamic acid has baffled the 
medicos, because they never could figure out what 
it was good for. Now they have an electrifying an- 
swer in cases like this one: 

It looked hopeless, for here was a boy whose 
mental age had advanced only two and a half years 
in a period of seyen and a half calendar years. They 
tried glutamic acid; three times a day for two months 
they gave him capsules containing the white powder. 
Then they tested him again and found that in those 
two months the boy’s mental age had advanced as 


Now the scientists think they 
have a way of making you 
smarter, no matter how dumb 


your friends think you are 


much as it would have done in fowr years at the previous 
rate of development! 

ft all, began with Frederick Zimmerman and Sherman 
Ross. Earlier researchers had suggested that glutamic acid 
might have something to do with brain metabolism. That, 
figured Ross and Zimmerman, was worth looking into, so 
they set up a full-scale experiment. For it, they selected a 
number of healthy young male albino rats. (Scientists say 
female rats are too emotionally unstable for this sort of 
thing.) Satisfied that they had a group of healthy, normal 
rats, none of which displayed any signs of unusual behavior, 
they started giving half of them daily doses of glutamic 
acid, in addition to their normal diet. 

Came the day of the big test that would prove whether 
there was anything to the notion that glutamic acid might 
boost intelligence. They let the rats get good and hungry, 
then put them in a Warner-Warden linear maze, which is 
a big box fixed up as a labyrinth ‘with a lot of blind-alley 
passages. At the end, they placed a choice morsel of food. 

The two experimenters turned the rats loose,.one by one, 
Those which had not received the glutamic acid did all 
right, as rats go. In a series of trials, these “control” animals 
figured their way through the maze in 553.3 seconds. But 
when the rats which had been fed glutamic acid made a try 
at it, their total time in the same |Continued on page 79] 


Fed little white pills, Junior 
can at last become a senior. 
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Tie impression seems to be that George Martin Weiss, 
successor to the Barnumesque Larry MacPhail as general 
manager of the New York Yankees, is like a man coming 
into a hurricane-stricken town with nothing more than 
dignity to clean up the mess. ; 

This is an astigmatic view, for Weiss’ strength lies in 
what appears to be a weakness. He favors this distorted 
picture because it presents him as an unassuming man who 
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By MILTON GROSS 


is content to remain behind the scenes, picking up an 
aching back for those who take the bows. 

George has never made aj show of jumping aboard his 
own bandwagon. But this, tao, is a delusion. A portly crea- 
ture of 52, whose face is pleasantly suggestive ahs cherub’s 
—except for some gold dental work that mars its blandness 
—Weiss has the faculty of lulling his competition into a 
sense of security before he applies the hotfoot. 


George Weiss, new boss of the - 
Yanks, is a self-effacing soul, but 

watch out. He'll give you a pair 

of suspenders, take away your pants 
—and make you 


think you have something 


It has been an expensive hotfoot. In fifteen years as the 
bossman of the Yankees’ farm system, Weiss rang up 
$1,500,000 as he palmed off excess players on unsuspecting, 
self-proclaimed David Harums, who awoke to discover that 
underneath his grocery clerk’s exterior is a calculating 
mind. 

Weiss is a great party man and never has been outreached 
for a social drinking check. But even his gregariousness has 
seryed as a soporific. While everybody let George do it, 
Weiss not only discarded his culls for real folding money 
but also pursued his main job with a singleness of purpose 
best expressed in the nine pennants and eight World Series 
the Yankees have won since 1952. 

With Weiss pushing the buttons for Managers Joe 
McCarthy and Bucky Harris, the farm system produced 
such aggressive youths as Keller, Gordon, Chandler, Shea, 
Page, Stirnweiss and others as the older parts of the machine 
wore out. 

Not even Branch Rickey, who was eight years ahead of 
Weiss in the chain store business, or Sam Breadon of the 
Cardinals, who continued digging in the fertile soil Rickey 
originally tilled for him, has sold more and won more than 
this Yankee supersalesman. 

Even in his early years in baseball, as a fuzzy-faced youth 
of 20, George gave a fair imitation of a relentless, sharp- 
shooting magnate. He parlayed his high school team into 
a semipro outfit which cornered the New England baseball 
market and drove the New Haven entry of the Eastern 
League into bankruptcy. George then took over the fran- 
chise. , 

He successfully battled Ban Johnson to nullify an edict 
that was meant to outlaw his promotions. He flouted the 
baseball barons by carrying a complaint directly to Judge 
Landis and won a $3,000 judgment against the Yankees. 
Paradoxically, it was this fight which later contributed 
toward his elevation to the Yankees but always kept him 
at arm’s length from General Manager Ed Barrow, 

George bargained as an equal with John McGraw, who 
arranged a regular league game between the Giants and 
Phillies under Weiss’ promotion just outside of New Haven. 
Indirectly, by his obstinacy, he caused Rogers Hornsby to 
be fired as manager of the Cardinals. 

He even cheated death by inadvertently talking Wild 
Bill Donovan, the one-time Yankee and Philadelphia 
pitcher who was his manager at New Haven, into a lower 
berth while he slept in an upper during a train trip to 
the minor league meetings in 1923. Donovan and eight 
others occupying lowers that night were killed. 

George was blown through the roof of the wrecked car. 
Everybody gave him up for dead. But after six weeks in the 
hospital, Weiss returned to action. ’ 

The myopia with which George afflicts the populace was 
never better illustrated than in*the concern expressed for 
him when, in a few concentrated hours last October, the 
Yankees won a World Series and Weiss was praised, razed, 
fired and hired. 

In the locker room after the Yankees had defeated the 
Dodgers, MacPhail, his arm around Weiss’ neck, faced a 
battery of photographers and shouted, “I'm the man who 
built the losing club. Take the picture of the man who 
built the winning one.” 

Wéiss beamed but kept his lips buttoned. He knew 
that MacPhailian calms were followed by storms. The 
tempest, in fact, was already brewing. 


Magnums of champagne and a fist fight or two later at 
the victory celebration—henceforth to be known as “The 
Battle of The Biltmore’—MacPhail fired Weiss because 
George refused to agree to take orders from Lee MacPhail, 
whom father Larry planned to bring from Kansas City to 
the Yankees as his successor as general manager. 

Everybody present prepared to weep into Weiss’ beer. 
Paul Krichell, one of the scouts who helped Weiss build 
the Yankee farm system to its present eminence, had a more 
practical idea. He arose and declared himself ready to “poke 
that MacPhail in the puss.” It wasn’t at all necessary. 

One dawning later MacPhail was out of the Yankees and 
George was in as Ue new general manager, with a salary 
rise from $35,000 to $50,000. 

“I’m just a figurehead,” said new President Dan ‘Topping. 
“Weiss is the real boss. He'll do the working and the 
worrying.” . 

“T'm still new at the job and need more time to study the 
organization before I know exactly what I'll do,” said Weiss, 
portraying a man playing peekaboo through his fingers. 

That should be the cue for the rest of baseball to duck, 
because Weiss is the one who originally bit the fox. Every 
detail of running the twenty-five teams which make up the 
Yankees’ nationwide show is in the card index he uses as 
his mind, He has come through all kinds of political and 
social weather in the same upright position: 

It’s an open secret that MacPhail and Weiss did not 
embrace each time they met, but it is not generally known 
that Ed Barrow and Weiss clashed on more than one impor- 
tant occasion. George can take an idea and crush it into 
its component parts, He also can crush basic and funda- 
mental opposition, such as Barrow offered him in the past. 

Barrow had to be sold 6n the idea of the Yankees going 
into the farm business, just as Col. Jake Ruppert, the 
Yankee owner, was sold the Newark Bears by fast-talking 
Max Steuer, the lawyer for Publisher Paul Block. Barrow 
wanted Bob Gonnery of St. Paul to direct Newark, but 
Ruppert preferred Weiss. 

Soon after the farm system was started Barrow and Weiss 
had their first difference. Barrow wanted the farms run his 
way. He refused to concede the wisdom of buying a player 
when the Yankees were supposed to be raising them, and 
this stubbornness would. have lost Joe DiMaggio for the 
Yankees had not Weiss gone oyer Barrow’s head. 

Although he hit at San Francisco as if he had invented 
the game, DiMaggio generally was not regarded as a good 
buy because of a knee injury suffered while he was getting 
out of a taxicab in 1934. 

At the minor league meetings in Louisville that year, Bill 
Essick and Joe Devine, who scouted the far West for the 
Yankees, came to Weiss with a tale and a proposal. 

“This DiMaggio kid,” said Essick, “has 1t in him to be a 
great player, not just a good one.” 

“What about his knee?’ queried George. 

“T have Charley Graham's permission to take him to our 
own doctor,” Essick said. 

“Do it,” said Weiss. 

“The kid's all right,” Essick later revealed. “Doc Spence 
in L. A. assures me there’s nothing really wrong. Why don’t 
you talk business with Graham?” 

Graham, who owned San Francisco, wanted to sell DiMag. 
He told Weiss he wanted money, yet was primarily inter- 
ested in players. “We'll help you out for players,” George 
told him, “but money must be contingent.” 


Weiss bought an option on DiMag for fiye players. Joe ~ 


was to remain at San Francisco for one season and, if his 
knee stood up (Weiss did not disclose Dr. Spence’s optimis- 
tic report), the Newark club, not the Yankees, would exer- 
cise the option for an additional $25,000. 

When Weiss informed Barrow of the deal, Ed exploded. 
“What's a farm system for?” he demanded. “Find the play- 
ers. Raise them yourself. Buying them this way is out.” 

“We can't lose this fellow,” Essick pleaded with Weiss. 
“Why don’t you go to see the old man yourself?” 

That evening Weiss and Essick drove to French Lick 
Springs, Indiana, where Barrow and Ruppert were vaca- 
tioning. 

“If we're developing on the [Continued on page 119] 
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| Te who knew only 


Probably America’s greatest adventurer, 


shocking hatdship to open our great 


Hudson’s Bay Company — only to die 


A 
Radisson stepped out with his sas 
, , ready and ordered the governor to halt. 


Illustrated by John Clymer 


the wilde 


Wren Pierre d’Esprit Radisson was 15, danger came with break- 
fast, adventure at noon, and death often arrived before supper. 
He did not need movies or comics. The gunshots and war whoops 
he heard were real. His day to day living was romance, drama 
and tragedy. 

He loved it. With his family he had just arrived from France 
and settled in Three Rivers, which with Quebec and Montreal 
constituted the feeble colony his country had established in what 
is now Canada. All about him was wilderness such as any boy 
might desire for a playground, except that to play in it meant 
death. 


by ROBERT E. PINKERTON 


He Who Knew Only the Wilderness 


The Iroquois saw to that. For years this most powerlul and war- 

like tribe in America had bottled up the French. Towns were 
-armed forts. Men could not graze stock or till fields without 
guards. Raids were frequent and many settlers were killed. or 
captured and dragged away to be slowly whittled down to their 
last breath. F 

“T had as lief be beset by goblins as by the Iroquois,” wrote 
Father Vimont, a Jesuit missionary. “The one are about as inyis- 
ible as the other. Our people on the Richelieu and at Montreal 
are kept in closer confinement than ever were monks or nuns 
in our smallest convents in France.” 

But with small ships arriving only once a year from the home 
country, men had to leave the forts to feed their families, to plant 
fields and hunt and fish; and men living too long with danger 
become careless. Days and weeks might pass without sight of an 
Troquois. Settlers would go farther from the forts, and would find 
no signs of their foes, and then the savages would rise from 
nowhere. Radisson’s sister, Marguerite, married a young colonist 
who was later killed in a raid. 


Men carried arms as naturally as they wore clothes. Boys 
guarded their fathers in the fields, and added deer, rabbits, geese 
“ind ducks to the family larder. Guns were tools, Young Radisson 
had a muzzle-loading smoothbore flintlock that would take shot 
or a heavy ball, and two “girdle pistols,” muzzle-loading single- 
shiot weapons. Being a boy, he sometimes took foolish chances. 
Alter his first winter in Three Rivers, and when he was barely 16, 
he did not have to be urged when two other boys asked him to 
go hunting, Ducks and geese were flying north, and it was early 
for Iroquois to be stirring. 

But the three knew the danger and set out with solemn resolu- 
tions to stick together in the face of an “enemy the cruelest that 
eyer was upon the face of the earth,” as Radisson wrote later, 
though he admitted these were only young men’s boastings. 
Their courage began to wane when they met a man who said Iro- 
quois had been reported near the mountains on the north side of 
the valley. The boys kept close to the river and killed a few ducks, 
and then one of them refused to go farther. 

“You are only a child,” Radisson said. “What are you afraid of? 
You can see your home from here.” , 

They quarreled, the third boy joined the first, and Radisson, 
laughing and jeering at them, went on alone. 

He had a wonderful day. Nowhere did he find a sign of the 
Iroquois, hear a war whoop or a gun, and he shot all the birds 
he could carry. At last, nine miles from the settlement, he turned 
back when he came to a stream he could not ford. He hid part 
of his game in a hollow tree and took three geese, ten ducks, 
one crane and some teal. . 

That was quite a load for a youngster and when he was half a 
mile from bers the other boys had turned back, he sat down 
to rest. He heard a noise in the woods behind him and, examin- 
ing his weapons, found one pistol was wet. He reloaded and went 
into the woods to investigate. Nothing there disturbed him; 
so he went back to the high grass along the river, still unafraid. 
There in an open space lay his two companions of the morning, 
dead. 

It was a terrific jolt for a boy only a year out of France. The 
bodies had been stripped naked, One boy had been shot three 
times and struck twice in the head with a hatchet. The other had 
been run through several times with a sword and tomahawked. 

Cautiously, Radisson began to move toward the river bank, to 
see if he were being followed. He had scarcely started when he 
saw the heads of twenty or thirty Indians in te tall grass. Hoping 
desperately that they hadn’t seen him, he turned back toward the 
woods, slipping a heavy ball on top of the shot in his gun and, 
ramming a piece of paper alter it. Suddenly shots and war whoops 
sounded all around him. Iroquois rose from the grass, rushes and 
bushes on every side. 

Surrounded by dozens of savages charging at him, Radisson 
fired his gun, “whether unaware or purposely I know not.” he 
said afterward. But he did pull out a pistol and fire it with full 
knowledge of what he was doing. As he reached for his other 
pistol he was seized by strong arms and thrown to the ground, 

Iroquois were well known to treat prisoners brutally, binding 
and beating them. Radisson expected torture and ultimate death, 
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But aside from being led by the hair to the Indians’ canoes five 
miles up river, he was not harmed. At the canoes he was stripped 
naked, tied with a: thong about his waist and shown the heads 
of his hunting companions, which had been cut off and brought 
along as souvenirs. Fifty men guarded him; but soon they gave 
him his shoes again and some of his clothes and cooked meat 
for him. It was so putrid he could not get it down. They boiled 
more meat, in clear water. He ate some of this, thinking it might 
placate them. 

That night the Indians untied him and spread a ragged blan- 
ket over him as he lay among them. In the morning “they seemed 
Kinder and kinder,” gave him the best bits of meat “where less 
worms were,” and embarked in thirty-seven canoes, with the heads 
of Radisson’s companions in the craft with him. That day these 
were skinned and cured as trophies, but the prisoner was shown 
increasing kindness. At night he was untied and allowed to wander 
about the camp site. The Iroquois had a bit of salt, which they 
saved for him alone, and gave him fresh meat. The warrior who 
had captured him called him “brother.” They shouted “chagon,” 
which meant ‘be cheerful,” and took pains to teach him some 
words of their language. 

Still the boy believed he was being taken to the main village 
to be tortured and killed. What he did not understand was that 
courage such as he had shown when he fired back at them had 
made a tremendous impression on his captors. Even two men 
who had been peppered by his birdshot called him “brother" 
and gave him presents. Other warriors joined the party until 
there were 250 in the band. Radisson was made to stand up in 
the canoe and was greeted with glad shouts. A newcomer tried to 
molest him, but was held back. Radisson then gave this man some 
roasted meat epuey with salt and flour and won a friend. 

Despite all this, the boy still believed he was being groomed 
lor torture and what in the end would be a merciful death. 
Meanwhile the Iroquois were taking him up the Richelieu River 
and into Lake Champlain, which he thought beautiful, and on 
past the length of Lake George, whence they would go overland 
to their headquarters in what is now the heart of New York State. 
They cut off his hair in front and on the crown, daubed his face 
with red paint and “stinking grease,” and no longer guarded 
him. He thought of escape, with his new liberty and the growing 
distance from Three Rivers, but he abandoned the idea because 
his chances of success were slight and death would be sure if he 
were recaptured. “And moreover,” he wrote later, “I was desirous 
to have seen their country.” 


Radisson was given a knife, and once, when 
the canoe ran near a swimming deer, he was 
handed a gun and told to shoot it, which he did. 
This clinched the respect of his captors for him. 
Not long afterward a young, Iroquois joined the 
party and casually slugged the captive. Radisson’s 
Indian “brother” told him to strike back, and the fight started, 
with all the Indians gathering around and yelling encouragement. 
“We clawed one another with hands, teeth and nails.” The Iro- 
quois started kicking, but Radisson’s heavy French shoes gave 
him a big advantage there. They wrestled, and Radisson quickly 
got his foe down and held him. The Indians cheered and brought 
him water to wash off the blood and fresh fish to eat, ‘They were 
sure now of his courage. 

Radisson still could not quite believe that he would not be 
tortured. He felt sure his end was near when he and his captors 
reached the main froquois village and were greeted by fanidreds 
of men, women and children armed with clubs and forming the 
lines of a.gantlet. His “brother” told him to run as fast as he 
could, But before he could start an old woman anda boy came 
to him. She threw a blanket over his head, and the boy led him 
by the hand to their home, where he was fed. Several old men 
came, smoked in silence for a time, then took him to a council 
fire. He expected to be thrown into it, but the old woman sang 
and danced and made a speech, and then others spoke, and at Jast 
he was taken back to her home. He was washed, had his hair 
combed, was given new clothes. The boy had been adopted, 
though he did not yet realize it. 

Other prisoners, Hurons, were brought into the camp; made 
to run gantlet, tortured for days and finally killed, but the Iro- 
quois could not do enough for their white “brother.” He Was 
given a gun, complete liberty and the ministrations of his “sisters” 
—two daughters of the old woman who each morning combed and 
greased his hair. She “wished that I would make myself more 
familiar with them, which were tolerable among such people.” 
But the boy of 16 was more interested in shooting squirrels and 


partridges, “playing the most part of the day with my compan- 
ions.” He went completely native. 

“T lived five weeks without thinking from whence I came,” he 
wrote. Yet his curious mind was always at work, for “I learned 
more of their manners in six wecks than if I had been in France 
six months.” 

His adoption was made formal. His ‘‘mother’’ was a Huron, a 
slave captured as an infant, but she married a powerful Iroquois 
chief. They had lived together forty years, and now the “father” 
gaye a feast for 300 men, 

“My sisters made me clean for that purpose,” he wrote, “and 
greased my hair. My mother decked me with a new coyer and a 
red and blue cap with two necklaces of wampum. My sisters tied 
me with bracelets and garters of the same wampum. My ‘brother’ 
painted my face and put feathers on my head and tied both my 
locks with wampum, My father was liberal with me, giving me a 
garland instead of my blue cap and a necklace of wampum that 
hung down to my heels and a hatchet in my hand. It would have 
been hard for me to defend myself against any encounter, being 

so laden with riches.” 


They had a great feast of moose, beaver, red deer and a cake 
made of ground corn and bear grease. Radisson, the boy, was an 
Iroquois. He was given the name Orinha, “which signifies lead 
or stone, without difference of the words,” and which had been 
the name of a son of the Huron woman who had been killed in 
battle. : 

The French had a distinct faculty for making close.contact with 
American natives. Where the British held aloof, scorning Indian 
ways, the French seemed to be able to join a band of natives, eat 
their food, adopt their ways, wear their clothes, go year after year 
without seeing their own people or hearing their native tongue. 
Young Radisson was on such a course now. He was content. He 
was glad when three companions suggested a hunt a long way off, 
and his “mother” gave her consent. 

He enjoyed it. He marveled at the Indians’ ability to make a 
bark canoe in two hours when a river was to be traversed, and 
they went on to more lakes and rivers, making traps to catch 
beaver. Game was plentiful—deer, bear and “mountain cats,” 
probably the cougar or panther. One night an Indian came to 
their lonely little camp and spoke to Radisson in the Algonquin 
language, asking for news of Quebec. He was probably a slave, 
as the Iroquois were continually at war with the Hurons and 
Algonquins, both friendly to the French. He urged Radisson to 
help kill the three Iroquois and escape with him to Three Rivers. 

“At last I consented,” Radisson wrote, “considering they were 
mortal enemies to my country, that had cut the throats of so many 
of my relations, and burned and murdered them,” though “to 
tell the truth I was loath to do them mischief that never 
did me any.” 

The three Iroquois, gorged on the plentiful meat of 
their day's game, slept soundly, their weapons leaning 
against trees. The Algonquin wakened Radisson and 
gave him a hatchet. The slaughter was quickly done. 
The Indian cut off the heads of the dead as trophies, 
and the bodies were thrown into the water. 

“J was sorry to haye been in such an encounter, but 
too late to repent,” Radisson wrote. 

Radisson and the Algonquin pascies until dawn, hid 
all day and went on again after dark, For fourteen 
nights they traveled thus, always “in great fear, hearing 
canoes passing by,” until they reached Lake St. Peters, 
less than a day’s run from Three Rivers. That night, on 
the last lap, Iroquois warriors saw them and pursued. 
The three heads were dropped overboard, but the Iro- 
quois found them afloat and loosed a volley that killed 
the Algonquin and ripped the canoe. Radisson fired 
back, but was quickly overtaken and jerked from his 
craft as it was about to sink. 2 

The French boy had no illusions as to what was in store 
for him. “I must now go back again to suffer torments, 
and death was to be expected. Having lost all hope, I 
resolved altogether to die, it being a folly to think other- 
wise.” He had slain Iroquois. He was doomed, 

He had companions in misfortune. His captors were a 
war party of 150 which had been raiding near Quebec 
and Three Rivers, and, held as prisoners, were two other 
Frenchmen, one Frenchwoman and seventeen Huron 
men and women. The Iroquois also had killed twelve 
Algonquins and had their heads as trophies. 

Radisson was taken ashore and stripped. With his el- 


bows bound behind his back and a rope tied around his waist, 
he was struck heavy blows and then thrown into a canoe in which 
was a Huron whose fingers were cut and burned. An old man 
questioned Radisson, who named his Iroquois “father” and 
“mother,” told of his adoption and explained that the Algonquin 
had come to their hunting camp and killed his three companions, 
leaving the boy nothing to do but go with him, The old man 
seemed to believe this, but he could not conyince the others. 
They started back to the main Iroquois village, to torture and 
death. 

The torture began at once. Radisson later described in detail 
how the prisoners were staked out and bound each night so that 
they could not move, while mosquitoes and sand flies bit them 
and caused their bodies to swell. Night alter night this went on, 
and as they approached the main village, more bands of hunters 
and warriors met them. These cut fingers from the prisoners, 
pulled out their nails, thrust their thumbs into burning tobacco 
pipes and burned their bodies. They placed fingers in forked 
sticks to hold them and then struck the backs of the prisoners’ 
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hands until they were “as dead.” 


‘Having suffered all these cruelties,” Radisson 
wrote (and at the time he was only 16 years old), 
“which were nothing to what they usually make 
their prisoners suffer, we arrived at last at the place 
of execution,” 

The sight was terrifying. Hundreds of men, 
women and children were eager for the gantlet. They had clubs, 
bars of iron, skin sacks loaded with bullets, burning pitch pine 
and sticks of thorn trees. The victims were so tied they could not 
protect themselves, having only their legs free. A man with a rope 
could delay them for further punishment, “which seriously may 
be called the image of hell in this world.” 

The reports of the murder of three Iroquois and of Radisson’s 
capture had spread, and “many came through a design of revenge 
and to molest me more than any other.” Radisson had no hope. 

Then the miracle happened. In the throng of Indians that 
milled and shrieked he saw his adopted father, mother and two 
sisters. The mother pushed through the crowd, grasped his hair 
and, with the father, led him to their home. There she told him 
to have courage and offered him food. 

“My heart shook with trembling and fear, which took away 
my stomach,” Radisson wrote. “Nevertheless, to signify a bold 
countenance, knowing well a bold, generous mind is accounted 
among all sorts of nations, especially among warriors,” he put 
on the best show of courage he could and retold his story of the 
hunting camp. He had scarcely finished when a large body of 
watriors came and took him away. 


t be down there shoveling coal, Where's Willie?” 
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He Who Knew Only the Wilderness 


This, Radisson felt sure, was the end. The other prisoners had 
run the gantlet and were covered with blood from being beaten 
and burned. A Frenchman, still breathing, was so far gone that 
the Iroquois cut off his head and threw it into a fire. Scaffolds 
had been built and on one of these Radisson was bound to a post 
with five men, two women and three children. An unusual rain 
and hail storm drove most of the Indians to cover, but Iroquois 
youngsters remained to burn and torture the captives. 

Radisson stopped his narrative here to relate what he has seen 
of Iroquois torture methods. Victims were bound to posts so they 
could not move. Irons, hatchets and swords were heated and 
“quenched in human flesh.” The Iroquois had no pliers to pull 
out fingernails; so they placed a red hot coal on a nail and, when 
it had swollen, pulled it out with their teeth. The bleeding was 
stopped with a brand of fire, and then they cut off the finger 
with a red hot iron. They squeezed fingers between two stones 
until the “marrow was drawn from the bones.”’ They tied a man’s 
wrists and tried to pull him apart, and, if the tendons did not 
break, they were cut. They slashed pieces of flesh from all parts 
of the body, cooked them and fed them to the mutilated victim, 
thrusting them into his mouth with a burning stick. They heated 
five or six hatchets red hot, strung them on a ring made of a 
kettle handle and hung the whole about a prisoner’s neck. 

A prisoner who lost consciousness was revived with food and 
water and, in extreme cases, as with Radisson, was given a broth 
ol herbs. “That liquor brought me to my speech again.” Children 
were taught cruelty and had tricks of their own, but their parents 
always led. 

“They clothe you with a suit made of bark of a tree (probably 
birch) and this they make burn out on your body. They cut off 
your stones and the women play with them as with balls. When 
they see a miserable one die, they open him and pluck out his 
heart; they drink some of his blood and wash the children’s heads 
with the rest to make them valiant. If you have endured all the 
above said torments patiently and without moans, then they 
thrust burning blades all along your bones, and so ending the 
tragedy, cut off your head and put it on the end of a stick and 
draw your body in quarters, which they haul about their village.” 

Radisson wasn’t drawing on his imagination. Every detail of 
these tortures has been told in the Jesuit Relations, written by 
priests who were Iroquois victims and whose accounts have neyer 
been questioned. 


1-4 A fter the rainstorm fires were rekindled and the 
Fy ce @ Iroquois swarmed again about the scaffold, Radis- 
= son’s companions were burned in all parts of their 
te bodies and four nails were jerked from his fingers. 
The Indians “made me sing, though I had no 
mind at the time.” They revived him with the 
strong herb tea and the torture was kept up all day. At night 
he was taken, naked, to a hut and lashed to a post so that he 
could not move. 

“A woman came there with her boy,” Radisson told the story, 
“and enticed him to cut off one of my fingers with a flint stone. 
The boy was not four years old. This boy takes my finger and 
begins to work, but in vain, because he had not the strength to 
break my finger. So my poor finger escaped, haying no other hurt 
done to it but the flesh cut ‘round about it, His mother made 
him suck the yery blood that ran from my finger. At night I could 
not sleep because of the great pain.” 

Next morning the French lad was taken back to the scaffold, 
where his adopted mother came to comfort him. Several old 
people appeared, one a man with a pewter pipe well burning. 
He thrust Radisson’s thumb into the bowl, “and so smoked three 
pipes one after another, which made my thumb swell, and the 
nail and flesh become as coals.” 

Horrors continued. They burned a Frenchwoman. They threw 
victims, almost lifeless from torture, into a big fire. Radisson, tied 
to the scaffold post, watched all this, but he escaped further tor- 
ment until night, when an Iroquois came with a red hot sword. 
He ran this through the boy’s toot and pulled out several nails. 
They burned the soles of his feet and his legs and left him.there 
all night. A little boy came “to gnaw with his teeth the end of 
my fingers.” A man sought to cut off his thumb, but Radisson's 
father dissuaded him. 
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Radisson remained bound on the scaffold until noon of the third 
day, when he was taken to a council house in which sixty old men 
sat smoking, and “for the great torments [ had suffered, I knew 
not whether I was dead or alive.” His father came, but for a long 
while the men smoked in silence, during which Huron prisoners 
were brought in, seven women, two men and more than ten 
children, 3 to 12 years old, all of whom had been tortured. Many 
long speeches were made, as a result of which two children and 
an old woman were killed with hatchets and the others given full 
liberty, which meant they would become slaves. 

Radisson was the only remaining prisoner, and he had no hope, 
even when his father and brother made speeches. The council 
went on for hours. The sides of the house were thrown open and 
about 2,000 people gathered to watch. At last, without warning 
or his understanding, the half-senseless French boy was set free 
to be cheered by the councilors and all the Indians. 

His adopted parents took him home, fed him and got roots 
and herbs and mud packs to treat his wounds, “In less than a 
fortnight my sores were healed, except my feet, which kept me 
more than a whole month in my cabin. My nails grew apace. I 
remained only lame of my middle finger, that they have squeezed 
between two stones. Every one was kind to me and I lacked no 
company to be merry with.” 


Radisson did not say so, but his story of that long council 
meeting, following three days of torture, makes it clear that the 
boy’s courage had won the savages. His tribal father’s intercession 
was valuable and his mother’s devotion persistent, but neither 
would have prevailed against Iroquois desire for revenge if 
Radisson himself had not endured his tortures without complaint. 
This is shown by the cheers he received whenever he appeared. 

When the boy recovered, he reconciled himself to the situation. 
It is evident that he did not wish to remain amoug people capable 
of such cruelty, bat he had no choice. He was a prisoner of the 
most powerful nation north of Mexico, and that included the 
English, French and Dutch. The English had a slim hold along 
the New England coast, the Dutch held Manhattan Island and 
its environs and had established a fort where Albany now is. 
The french, though aided by the Algonquins, hid only a danger- 
ous footing along the St. Lawrence. The Iroquois, getting fire- 
arms, ammunition and manufactured goods from the Dutch, 
raided far and wide and dominated the scene. Escape-was im- 
possible. : 

Yet Radisson continued to think of it. In a way he was happy. 
His mother and sisters did eyerything they could to make him 
comfortable. His father sent each month to a Dutch trading post 
for a new white shirt for his back. He had no work to do. Once 
recovered from the torturing, he spent much time hunting, After 
a while he believed he would have to remain forever. 

From his simple narrative, a strange fact emerges. The Troquois 
were a kindly people. Despite Radisson’s account of their tor- 
tures of men, women and children who could not defend them- 
selves, they were capable of love and devotion, Even after Radis- 
son had deserted them, they took him back and did everything 
they could for him. Others, even those he had wounded with 
his gun, were gentle and generous. 

But the Iroquois had fought their own way up from slavery, and 
never forgot it. As with the Apaches of a later day, an efhcient 
government and implacable war policy had grown out of subjec- 
tion. Cruelty had begot cruelty, yet the essential human kindness 
had remained. No people could have been more gentle with. a 
stranger than the Iroquois were with Radisson after they had 
accepted him. 

With torture memories fresh, however, the French boy could 
not reconcile himself to a lifetime with the Indians. When winter 
came his father, a great chief with nineteen scars on his right 
thigh to score foes killed in battle, began to drum up a campaign. 
Radisson, believing it to be against the French, volunteered. 
When they got near Three Rivers, he thought, he could desert 
and go back to his own people. There was much talk. At last, 
Radisson having declared he would kill Frenchmen to avenge his 
Iroquois father, he was accepted. 

But it turned out that the raid was to be against Indian tribes 
north of Lake Ontario, far from French settlements. Radisson 
was fishing with his sisters when the announcement was made, 
and when he returned and found all was prepared, he could not 
éscape acceptance of what was only a practice affair, a little blood 
letting and experience for green troops. With nine other young 
warriors led by a captain only 20, he set out in winter. They went 
west, stopped in villages where the towns of Seneca and Cayuga 


now stand, were feasted, and finally went on into Canada and 
warfare. 

Radisson used “we” in describing their conquests. These 
weren't pretty—ambushing men and women near villages of un- 
suspecting pea le bet that was the Indian method, The little 
band murdered and tortured and returned in summer with 
prisoners, heads of the slain and a large stock of beaver skins. 
Feasting and celebration lasted many days, and when the excite- 
ment died, the Iroquois talked of making war on the Dutch. They 
were riding high, and they were foolish. Without the Dutch they 
could not get ammunition, guns or hardware. Probably better 
council prevailed, for when the Indians reached the local trading 
post, they merely overran the place, acting insolent and over- 
bearing. ‘They went on to the fort at what is now Albany, where 
their large stock of beayer skins won them a welcome. They drank 
Holland beer and were given prunes, raisins and tobacco. Radis- 
son and his brother entered the fort, and a soldier, a Frenchman, 
spoke to Radisson, first in Iroquois and then in French, 
fa The Dutch had not suspected that a white skin 
(eo. a might be hidden beneath the paint and grease. 
And Radisson denied it, but the excited soldier 
persisted until the boy answered in his own lan- 
guage, Dutchmen and other Frenchmen gathered 
about him, offering him their bottles and service. 
Dutch women took him into their houses and fed him. The 
governor talked with him a long time and offered to ransom 
him at any price. 

Radisson refused all offers of assistance. The reasons, he wrote, 
were that he did not wish “to be beholding to them,” and he was 
“loath to leave such kind and good people. For then I began to 
love my new parents that were so good and so favorable to me, 
The third reason was to watch for a better opportunity to retire 
to the French rather than make the long circuit (by sea); and 
being that it was my destiny to discover many wild nations, I 
would not strive against destiny.” 

So Radisson departed with the Iroquois, though many white 
men wept “to see me in the company of wolves,” and the French 
soldier felt so badly “he made the tears come to my eyes.” In the 

Indians’ home village his parents and sisters overwhelmed. him 
with kindness. yet, “I was not fifteen days returned, but that na- 
ture itself reproached me to lead such a life, remembering the 
sweet behavior and mildness of the French, and I considered with 
myself what end should I expect of such a barbarous nation, 
enemy to God and to man.” 

Determined to escape, Radisson went hunting day alter day 
as a blind. Then he went into the woods to cut spear handles, 
taking only a hatchet and knife, planning if he were scen to say 
he was lost. He departed early in a morning in late October, 
avoided the well-worn Iroquois trail to the Dutch trading post 
and traveled all day and all night without stopping. Next morn- 
ing he was hungry and exhausted but kept on through fear of 
sursuit. Late in the second day he came to a Dutch settler’s clear- 
ing and hid in the house while the man, astounded to 
see an Iroquois write, took a letter to Albany. Clothes 
were sent to disguise him. At Albany he was hidden in 
the fort for three days while Iroquois searched it and 
his two sisters wept and called bis name. The Indians 
were strong enough to have recaptured him but were 
not sure he was there. 

The governor smuggled Radisson down the Hudson 
River to “Menada” (Manhattan, the present New York 
City) , “a town fair enough for a new country,” and three 
weeks later he was placed in a ship bound for Holland, 
landing in Amsterdam in| January and going on to 
‘France. He had to wait until spring for a ship, a fishing 
vessel that took him to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
whence he reached Quebec in small Indian craft. In 
Three Rivers he found, of course, that he had been 
given up as dead long before. 

This ended Radisson’s first “voyage.” He was 18 now, 
and for a time he remained in the settlements. Peace 
between the Iroquois and French was arranged, and the 
Jesuits decided to establish a plantation at Onondaga 
in the Upper Country of the Iroquois, on the site of 
the present city of Syracuse. This was little more than 
100 miles from where Radisson had been held captive. 
Radisson, now 20 years old, offered his services and was 
accepted. He wanted to get back to that country, through 
which he had passed on the Iroquois raid into Ontario, 
and with peace declared he felt safe. 


The Hurons, long oppressed by the Iroquois, were included in 
the peace treaty, and a band of Lroquois was to conduct them 
and the French up the St. Lawrence, along the shore of Lake 
Ontario and up the river to Onondaga. But evidently the lro- 
quois could not understand a peace treaty. Radisson saw them 
begin to rearrange people in canoes, separating French and 
Hurons so that only one or two were in each craft. The Hurons, 
who had long been under Jesuit guidance, suspected trouble, 
but the Iroquois were wily and insistent. Then, when they came 
out in the open among the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence, 
they butchered the helpless Hurons. 

The French escaped and fled along the shore to the present Os- 
wego and then upstream to Onondaga. There, fifty-three strong, 
including the priests, they built a fort They were too well armed 
for the Iroquois to risk an attack, but after the fort was stocked 
with food the Indians called for reinforcements from the* Lower 
Country of the Iroquois. French messengers were sent to Montreal 
to report the breaking of the peace, but the Iroquois: intercepted 
the replies and controlled every avenue of escape. In an une 
declared war they encircled the fort, watched what went on inside 
from tall trees and felt certain the French were hopelessly trapped. 

The French believed it, too. They were shut off in a great and 
unknown wilderness, and the forces of Louis XIV in Quebec were 
too weak to rescue them. If they were to survive, it could be 
only through their own efforts. They determined to make, a 
break for Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence in the spring. But 
they realized they could not do so in small canoes, which would 
become separated and could not battle ice or run rapids. 

Historian Francis Parkman described that year in Onondaga 
before Radisson’s story was known, He used a Jesuit’s account, 
and everything he wrote confirmed Radisson’s narrative, though 
Radisson gave more and fuller details. 

As an aid in escape, the encircled French decided to build two 
wooden boats large enough to hold all fifty-three of their party. 
The difficulty was, how to do this without giving away their plan, 
for the Iroquois were constantly on watch. Open warfare did 
not exist. The Indians were content to wait until they got a 
chance for easy victory. Attack on the fort would be too costly. 
In this false truce, the lroquois came visiting each day, and two 
or three were usually admitted in a French gesture of friendliness 
which deceived no one. The Iroquois came only Lo spy: 


The French built their boats in secret through the winter, 
inside a building, and when the two craft assumed size and shape, 
they were covered with a floor on which many canoes were placed, 
In February the boats were finished, only to present a new pray: 
lem. The Indians, suspicious, were increasing their watchfulness, 
Night and day they spied on the fort. How could such large 
craft be launched without detection when the time came? 

Radisson had the answer. He did not lay claim to it, but his 
story,. and others, confirm this. Having lived with Iroquois a 
year and a half and understanding them better than anyone in 
Onondaga, he proposed a strategem. Iroquois warriors were 
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proud, he said. They would not be downed by anyone, or by 
any circumstance. As they could fight, so they could eat. The 
French would invite the Indians to a feast, wine and dine them 
until they were torpid and then escape. 

Many Iroquois had gone south, probably to get reinforcements 
for the final siege of the fort, leaving one hundred men and 
several hundred women and children. The feast was arranged 
outside, with every adult male Iroquois present. An abundance 
of meat and corn cakes was supplied and undoubtedly wine and 
brandy. The French sang and entertained and kept bringing 
more food, If an Indian showed drowsiness, they made an in- 
fernal racket to keep him awake. After two days of this the 
Indians could take no more. When they were asleep the French 
launched their boats and escaped. 


Te was suggested that they kill their helpless guests and 
then slaughter all the women and children in the camp nearby. 
Some historians have accused Radisson of proposing this. He 
uses “we” in telling of it, and he was not the sort to sidestep 
responsibility. Perhaps the idea was his, perhaps not. After all, he 
knew Iroquois torture, and fifty-three Frenchmen faced that hor- 
rible death. Their people. too, had suffered much from the 
Iroquois, and extermination of the Indians would insure escape. 
They could not have been blamed if they had slain all their foes. 

The Jesuits put a stop to that talk, however, and Radisson 
dug up another ruse. Indians had pulled a bell rope at the gate 
when they wished to enter the fort; that rope was attached to 
a pig. Uniforms of soldiers were stuffed with hay and set 
against the fort's walls. When the Iroquois recovered they pulled 
the rope, disturbed the pig and heard him walking around. 
They climbed trees and saw the uniforms, A week passed before 
the warriors learned they had been duped. The French were 
by that time far away. After a dangerous battle with ice in Lake 
Ontario and in the St. Lawrence River, they at last reached 
safety. 

Pierre d’Esprit Radisson was 21 years old when he returned 
to Three Rivers from Onondaga, and few men have had such 
adventures in a lifetime as he had before he reached manhood. 
But Radisson had scarcely begun. Within a month he was on 
his way to the heart of America, to be first in many far places, 
to make discoveries and lead in events which still influence 
American life. 

The man was restless, dynamic, had great courage, early felt 
it his “destiny to discover many wild nations.” Always he had 
that urge which became a trait of pioneer Americans, to see 
what's beyond the next hill. 

Radisson was first to see the upper Mississippi River, the 
western plains, buffalo, great bands of Sioux warriors. He found 
the inland route to Hudson Bay from the Great Lakes. But for 
Radisson the Hudson’s Bay Company would never have been 
organized. He offered the King of France an empire in which 
are Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Duluth, Winni- 
peg, Toronto, the pine forests of Michigan and Wisconsin and 
Minnesota's fabulous iron mines, but grafting officials in the 
reign of Louis XIV robbed him and kicked him out. 

That was Radisson, and yet for two centuries historians called 
him “renegade,” “‘traitor,” “pirate,” “liar.” Nicolet, La Salle, 
Joliet and Marquette were given honors and had cities, counties, 
streets, universities, hotels and motor cars named for them. None 
had Radisson’s color or drive, his vision or understanding of 
what he discovered. None accomplished so much, none had such 
lasting effect on present America. . 

But men who wrote history blasted his name until it may 
always be tarnished. They bowed to kings who claimed diyine 
right to rule, admired everything connected with velyet and gold 
lace, refused to delye for facts and scorned real heroes in buck- 
skin shirts and moccasins. 

Drama never lets a fayored son down. Chance set a bomb 
under the historians. Unknown to them, Radisson had written 
his own story in London in the winter of 1668-1669, a book- 
length report to Charles Il. It was intended as a description of 
the interior of America and of the Iroquois confederacy, and as 
a guide for English policy. As such it went to Samuel Pepys, 
England’s Walter Winchell, then secretary to the Admiralty, 
and when Pepys died, is was lost in a great mass of papers. A 
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half century after Pepys’ death the Radisson account was rescued, 
in 1750, when it was about to be sold to tradesmen as waste 
paper. Again it was lost, buried in the Bodleian Library of 
Oxford University. Gideon D. Scull found it after more than 
another hundred years. The Prince Society of Boston published 
it, for the first and only time, and in a limited edition of 250 
copies, in 1885. 

All hell broke loose in the ivory towers. Francis Parkman had 
just completed his “Discovery of the Great West" in which he 
called Radisson a “renegade.” Others pronounced the book pre- 
posterous and a fabrication. The historical society of North 
Dakota printed an essay purporting to proye the man’s traitor- 
ous feet had never stepped within the borders of the state, as 
some had claimed. Hotel keepers, city councils, historians and 
universities joimed in denouncing the explorer. What were 
Marqueite, La Salle and the others worth if this unknown had 
been ahead of them? 

Then science saved Radisson—not the science of test tubes or 
chemical formulas, but of truth in history. Men who doubted 
folklore handed down for centuries compared the story with the 
famous Jesuit Relations. They dug into old provincial, state 
and town records, letters of the period, the Marine Archives of 
France, into state papers of France and England, into every bit 
of contemporary writing; and everything they found was proof 
that Radisson had told the truth. Men still delve and argue, 
and some still doubt certain parts of his story, but all acknowl- 
edge now that he was a man of ability, daring, understanding 
and courage who accomplished a great deal. 

Despite all the research that has been done on Radisson, no 
sketch of his features has been found, no written word has come 
down of his appearance, personality or character. Yet no one 
can read his story without gaining a clear impression of the 
man, of his courage, honesty and modesty. He grasped the signi- 
ficance of the great new world in which he adventured. He was 
able to make others see America as he saw it, to sway the court 
of Charles Il and Charles himself, and he yvisioned a paradise 
in America such as Europeans had never known. - 

The turning point in Radisson’s life came when he returned 
to Three Rivers from Onondaga. His sister, Marguerite, widowed 
by the Iroquois, had married a fur trader, Medard Chouart, who 
had been as far west as Lake Michigan and who wished to return 
there. The brothers-in-law hit it off from the first. Within a 
month they had mapped a “voyage” and made preparations. 
They were to remain together for nearly 30 years, Ghouart al- 
ways the trader, Radisson the adventurer and explorer. 


Medard Chouart was born in France in 1618, 
eighteen years before Radisson, and went to Can- 
ada when a boy. Later he became a donne, or lay 
assistant, of the Jesuits, who ied explorations west 
of Montreal in their efforts to Christianize the 
Indians of the interior. They found 4 route—up 
the Ottawa from Montreal, across to Lake Nipissing and down 
the French River to Lake Huron—which remained the highway 
of the fur trade for 200 years. 

In 1646 Chouart left the Jesuit service and became a fur trader, 
as other Frenchmen had done. He was successful and bought a 
piece of land in Three Rivers, assuming the landholder’s title 
of Sieur—Sieur des Groseillers, literally “lord of the gooseberry 
patch,” as that is what his land had been called. From then until 
now he has usually been called only Groseillers. 

At that time the French were in a precarious position in 
America. Fur provided their colony's sole income and the Iro- 
quois had pretty well throttled that wade. From 1627 to 1663, 
five fur companies, all under the patronage of royalty and con- 
wolled through the avarice of courtiers, went bankrupt. The 
French were too weak to keep the pathway to the Great Lakes 
open and depended on inducing western Indians to run the 
gantlet of the Iroquois and bring their fur to the St. Lawrence. 
It was Groseillers’ idea to go farther west into unknown country 
and recruit a party so large the Iroquois could not stop them. 
Thus they could bring in a huge stock of pelts which would be 
paid for at Three Rivers. This suited Radisson exactly and he 
“longed to see myself in a boat,” 

The Governor, driven by the poor showing of the colony, and 
the Jesuits, who wished to reestablish western missions, became 
active also, with the result that two priests and thirty-two French- 
men, many fresh from France, joined a band of Indians who had 
come from Lakes Huron and Michigan. It was believed that 
so large a party could smash its way through the Iroquois bar- 
rier, but the confidence and boasting of the greenhorn French- 


men moved Radisson to contempt. 

“What fairer bastion than a good tongue,” he wrote, “espe- 
cially when one sees his own chimney smoke, or when we can kiss 
our own wives or kiss our neighbor’s wife with ease and delight? 
It is a different thing when victuals are wanting, to work whole 
nights and days, to lie down on the bare ground, and not always 
that, to haye the breeches in the water, the fear in your buttocks, 
to have the belly empty, the weariness in the bones, and drowsi- 
ness of the body by the bad weather that you are to suffer, having 
nothing to keep you from such calamity.” 


That is the way it worked out. French and Indians, 140 
in all, laughed at Radisson and Groseillers when warned to stay 
together and maintain silence. They called the two veterans 
women and said the Iroquois did not dare attack them. But 
the Iroquois did. Nearly all the French fled to their “own. 
chimney smoke” and the Indians were in a panic, Radisson and 
Groseillers rounded them up, outwitted the Iroquois after some 
losses, drove on up the Ottawa and reached Lake Nipissing and 
finally Lake Huron. 

It is quite clear from Radisson's description that they paddled 
around Lake Huron to the south, back up to Mackinaw Island. 
Other tribes came to visit and trade there and at once Radisson 
showed his understanding of Indian character. He and Groseil- 
lers wished to make allies of as many Indians as possible, and 
when news came of an Iroquois war party near by, he volunteered 
to lead an attack. He did so, engineered a surprise and “we 
played the game so furiously that none escaped.” This put him 
and his partner in solid with their new friends. They went on 
into Lake Michigan and Wisconsin. 

It is difficult to follow Radisson closely in the next three years. 
His story uses only Indian names for lakes and rivers and the 
many tribes he saw. He had no training as a surveyor and, so 
far as known, did not make a map. It is evident, too, that pages 
and sections of his manuscript became shuffled. Historians 
pounced on this as proof that his journey was slight and that he 
did not tell the truth. He did make mistakes in dates, which is 
understandable in a man who lived in an unknown wilderness 
for three years at a time. 

But Radisson had a knack for description of places and strange 
tribes, and from his remarks about these it is possible, with other 
facts, to get a picture of some of the places he visited. Alter a 
winter in Wisconsin, he met the Mascoutins, who lived around 
the south end of Lake Michigan, and visited them in the spring. 
Probably he went down the Des Plaines River, for he speaks of 
meeting several bands of “sedentary” people, who would be 
the Illinois, a group of tribes who cultivated the land and lived 
in villages and did not travel much. They “were amazed to see 
- us and were very civil.” 

Radisson was entranced by what is now the heart of America. 
“That country was so pleasant, so beautiful and fruitful it 
grieved me to see that the world could not discover such entic- 
ing countries to live in. Europeans fight for a rock in the sea or 
for a sterile land and horrid country... I can say that in 
my lifetime 1 never saw a more incomparable country, 
for all I have been in Italy; Italy comes short of it.” 

It is generally believed Radisson and Groseillers 
reached the Mississippi from Green Bay, going up the 
Fox and then portaging to the Wisconsin and following 
it to what is now Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, a place 
where Indians traded among themselves before the 
coming of white men and which was later a famous fur 
center. The great river was also called the “Forked 
River” because of the confluence with the Missouri, 
and Radisson speaks of that and of people to the south 
and west. 

He talked to some who had seen bearded Spaniards, 
and he found a broken Spanish barrel; he heard others 
describe the Mandans much as Gatlin did 200 years 
later. He spoke of pumpkins, not raised in the North, 
and described buffalo, a plains animal which white men 
had never seen. Crees had asked him and Groseillers 
to go north with them, but the two Frenchmen had de- 
cided to explore first to the south, and they were gone 
a year. 

One argument of historians in the first and later at- 
tacks on Radisson has been that he could not have 
covered so’ much ground. But it would have been en- 
tirely possible, even easy, for him to go from Chicago 
to St. Louis and back, or from Green Bay to Prairie 
du Chien and up to Minneapolis and return, in two 


months. Radisson told of Cree and Ojibwa Indians paddling 
from Keweenaw Point to Isle Royale across Lake Superior be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, about 50 miles, and commented that 
it was an ordinary day's travel with them. This writer and his 
wife have twice paddled along the entire western border of 
Wisconsin and once, downstream, did 140 miles in two and a 
half days. Going upstream in the Mississippi is not difficult if 
you know how to work the sloughs and eddies. Indians in Radis- 
son’s time covered great distances in their journeys, pouring 
it on all day long as white men seldom do. 

Historians must haye known that year after year the Nor’west- 
ers transported fur in birchbark canoes from Astoria, on the 
Pacific, to Montreal each summer, operating like clockwork; yet 
they would not accord Radisson the ability to run from Lake 
Michigan down to St. Louis, up to Minneapolis and back to Lake 
Michigan in the same time. Perhaps Radisson didn’t do just that, 
but he easily could have. He went far enough south to find a 
country that knew neither frost nor snow. And how would a 
broken Spanish barrel haye got north of St. Louis, or how could 
northern Indians have seen ships that could have been only in 
the Gulf of Mexico and manned by Spaniards? 


Historians who doubt Radisson’s travels have 
overlooked a misplaced section that makes no 
sense where it is in his book but is clear if related 
to his Mississippi River journey. ‘‘We were four 
months on our voyage without doing anything” 
but go frem river to river,” he wrote. “We met 
seyeral sorts of people. We conversed with them, being a long 
time in alliance with them. By the persuasion of some of them 
we went into the great river that divides itself in two, where the 
Hurons with some Ottawas and the wild men that had wars with 
them had retired. This nation has wars against those of the forked 
river. It is so called because it has two branches, one toward the 
west and the other toward the south, which we believe runs 
toward Mexico, by the tokens they gave us.” 

Put a couple of college students in a canoe and they can easily 
cover the routes Radisson said he did in “the four months on 
our voyage.” 

Radisson and Groseillers are now credited with having been 
the first white men to see the Mississippi River, in the spring of 
1659. This puts them 11 years ahead of La Salle and 14 years 
before Joliet and Marquette. 

The second winter, Radisson was in northern Wisconsin again. 
He heard everywhere of the Sioux, a powerful tribe that warred 
on the Crees, Ojibwas and others. He saw Crees who summered 
on Hudson Bay and promised to yisit them, saw Ojibwas who 
once lived at Sault Sainte Marie, the outlet of Lake Superior, but 
who had been driven west by the Iroquois. Ottawas and Hurons 
also had been forced west, the Hurons as far as the Mississippi 
below St. Paul. It is believed that Radisson and Groseillers 
crossed northern Wisconsin to Court Oreilles Lake in winter 
and then went on to the Mississippi, where they recruited 
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Hurons and others for the trip back to Montreal. 

Radisson left Groseillers and went on a hunting trip, but he 
did not spend his time merely wandering. He was a traveling 
diplomat. When he passed from one tribe to another, a few 
friends would go with him, coaching him on the customs and 
language of neighbors. Everywhere he tried to bring peace to 
warring tribes, in winter sending ambassadors with offers, mak- 
ing promises to support one nation against a stronger foe, and 
always he had the power of trade goods. Indian tribes traded 
with the French, and in turn traded with tribes farther north 
and west. All liked warfare, but they also liked kettles, knives, 
hatchets, needles and guns. Radisson and Groseillers wantéd 
trade, and wanted peace so that trade might be extended. They 
also wanted large bands to go down to Montreal and crash 
through the Iroquois. 

As a result, they had little trouble with Indians who had never 
seen white men, Tae who had white men’s goods, for the source 
was drying up. The [roquois were killing off the wading Indians 
or stopping the route to Montreal. Nicolet had reached Wiscon- 
sin in 1634, and had heard of the Mississippi but did not try to 
find it, and two Jesuits had reached Sault Sainte Marie in 1641. 
Both these expeditions had carried trade goods. Then the Iro- 
quois struck and for many years the Crees, Ojibwas, Hurons, 
Ottawas and other tribes around Lakes Michigan, Huron and 
Superior had to pay for needles and hatchets with blood. Now 
they welcomed Radisson and Groseillers. 

Before the third summer began, Radisson and Groseillers are 
believed to have been on the upper Mississippi, to which some 
Hurons had fled from the Iroquois. They knew they must return 
to Quebec. So many presents had been made to strange tribes 
that their merchandise was exhausted. They feared that the 
Hurons, seeing them defenseless, might kill them, “as they have 
done often when the fathers (Jesuits) were in their country.” 
But other tribes came with beaver skins, and 500 men said’ they 
would go to Quebec. Then word came of an Iroquois raid. A 
council was held and it was decided to wait a year. 


Radisson and Groseillers couldn't wait. They de- 
manded a council, against the advice of the elders 
of the tribes, and 800 men -attended. Groseillers 
made a speech, pointing out that if they remained 
without guns and ammunition their enemies 
would destroy them. Then Radisson arose, jerked 
a robe of beayer skins from a warrior’s back and began beating 
him with it, demanding if he were a soldier. 

“Can this robe kill you?” Radisson cried. “No! Guns and bul- 
lets are what kill, not your robes! Now, will you perish without 
defending yourselyes? Do you not know the French way? We 
are used to fighting with arms, not with robes. You say that the 
Iroquois wait for you, and that some of your men were killed. 
But if you stay until you are quite out of weapons and ammu- 
nition, they may dispatch all of you with ease. Do you think the 
French will come up here when the greater part of you have 
been slain through your own fault? Shall they come to baptize 
your dead? And shall your children learn to be slaves among the 
Troquois because of their fathers’ cowardice?” 

Those were strong words to use in the midst of 800 proud 
warriors, and Radisson well knew it. But he knew Indians, too, 
and he went on with more scathing remarks ‘to a dramatic finish: 

“You call me Iroquois. Have you not seen me disposing my 
life with you? Who has given you your life if not the French? 
Now you will not venture because many of your confederates 
are come to visit you and venture their lives with you. If you 
deceive them now, you must not think they will come another 
time for thy wards or desire. For my own part, I will yenture to 
die like a man. rather than live like a beggar. I have not even 
the wherewithal to defend myself, but I say farewell. I have my 
sack of corn ready. Take all my beaver skins. I shall live with- 
out you.” : 

With that, he and Groseillers walked out on the meeting, 
leaving a stunned band of warriors, But it worked. After a while 
the Frenchmen were summoned. They were ready to “use all 
rhetoric to persuade,” but they did not haye to speak. The 
Indians agreed to go, and in six days 500 men embarked with 
‘a “great store of beayer skins.” 
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It is believed, from Radisson's account, that they went down 
the Mississippi, up the Wisconsin, portaged to Fox River and 
went down that stream to Lake Winnebago and on to Green Bay 
and Mackinaw. Lake Huron was soon behind them and they 
went up the French, across Nipissing and on to Ottawa without 
incident. They had plenty of corn, which Groseillers had col- 
lected, and all the fish they could eat. More Indians with beaver 
skins had joined them. , 

But the two partners neyer went up or down the Ottawa 
without finding the Iroquois waiting. Soon they met them. Their 
Indians became panicky, thinking these were only scouts for a 
large body of the enemy. Radisson and Groseillers believed this 
too, and took every precaution. The best warriors stood guard 
on the portages while the others carried canoes, baggage and fur 
across. They had a skirmish or two. Then. at the Long Sault 
rapids, they came upon the scene of a recent battle. , 

A party of French and Hurons had met the Iroquois at this 
place and built a fort, as 1t was called, such as Indians and whites 
often used in their frequent battles with the Iroquois. As they 
could be built in a few hours, they could not haye been much 
more than crude barricades of dead-and-down timber and quickly 
felled wees. A popular method of assaulting one of these forts 
was to fall a large tree across it, smashing a breach and affording 
a path along the trunk [or the attackers. 

Here was evidence of a prolonged and bitter struggle. Logs 
and trees were filled with lead bullets and were scorched from 
fire and the explosion of bombs made of black powder and birch 
bark. The Iroquois had won and had slaughtered all the French 
and Hurons; this became known as the Dollard massacre. It had 
occurred eight days before Radisson’s arrival; and it saved his 
fur brigade, for the Iroquois, satisfied with their victory, had 
departed. The partners were able to lead their Indians in safety 
to Quebec. 


There they were saluted by the batteries of the fort and 
three ships in harbor. The colonists were overjoyed. No other 
fur had come from the West that year and the ships shortly would 
have had to return to France empty. The Governor gave presents; 
feasts lasted for days. Later the Iroquois made another attack 
near Three Rivers, but they were defeated, and the western 
Indians returned safely to the Great Lakes and beyond. 

Radisson and Groseillers remained in Three Rivers that win- 
ter. They had been gone more than three years, had lived on 
meat and fish, had traveled far and they needed a rest. They said 
nothing of where they had been and what they had discovered 
and, after talking it over, decided they would not speak “because 
we had not a full and whole discovery, which was that we had 
not been to the bay of the North (Hudson Bay). Not knowing 
anything of that but by report of the wild Cree, we would make 
no mention of it for fear those wild men had told us a fib.” J 

They felt sure they could get to Hudson Bay. In 1656, before 
Radisson joined him, Groseillers had heard an old man on Lake 
Nipissing describe six routes from the Great Lakes region to 
salt water. But that winter the secret leaked, ‘perhaps it was that 
my brother (as Radisson always referred to Groseillers) revealed 
to his wife what we had seen and what we further intended.” 
The Jesuits wanted the beaver-skin trade with the Indians, living 
near the bay and planned to send an expedition up the Saguenay 
River to Lake Mistassinni and thence down Rupert River to 
salt water, a route Indian report held possible, 

“So to discover our intentions,” Radisson’s story has it, “they 
were very earnest with me to engage myself in that voyage, to 
the end that my brother would give over his, which I utterly 
denied them.” a 

Radisson would not desert Groseillers and did not think the 
journey possible because of swift rivers, lack of food and thieving 
Indians. He did not wish to share with the Jesuits, either. The 
priests departed with the Governor's son and some French and 
Indians but never got past Lake St. John. 

Now, for the first time, Radisson and Groseillers bumped into 
the rottenness of the court of Louis XIV. Groseillers went to the 
Governor in Montreal to get the necessary license to trade with 
the Indians. He found he could get it, but only on condition 
that the Governor share in the profits and that two servants be 
taken along to watch the trade and accounts. The partners were 
incensed. They had saved the colony with their big shipment of 
beaver skins the previous year. They had risked much, had dis- 
covered new lands and people for their king, had opened a vast 
country, and now this grafting official wanted to horn in. They 
were particularly angry at the attempt to foist two greenhorn 
servants on veterans in the wilderness, and the quality of Radis- 


son and his brother-in-law shows in their answer. It was buck- 
skin speaking to velvet and gold lace. 

“We made the Governor a slight answer,” Radisson wrote, “and 
told him we were discoverers, who open the way for Governors; 
that we should be glad to have the honor of his company, but 
not that of his servants; and that we were both masters and 
servants.” 

The courtier from the court of Louis XIV was “much dis- 
pleased at this and commanded us not to go without his leave.” 
‘Then seyen canoes of Ojibwas arrived and the partners made a 
new try, only to be told to wait until the Jesuits returned from 
Lake St. John so that they could accompany them. “An answer 
without reason. Necessity obliged us to go.” And they went, 
evading the Governor's guards. The Ojibwas waited for them. 
They traveled three days and nights without rest, overtook sev- 
eral canoes of Ottawas and were briefly stopped by Iroquois in 
a fort. Radisson, as a scout, offered “myself with a free will, to 
let them know how willing I was to defend them; that is the 
only way to gain the hearts of those wild men.” 


The Iroquois saw they were at a disadvantage 
and slipped away by a ruse. Next day more Iro- 
quois were met, and another skirmish took place, 
the western Indians using captured beaver skins 
for shields and driving the enemy into a fort. 
Radisson made a bomb of three or four pounds of 
gunpowder rolled in birch bark, scared the daylights out of the 
Iroquois, and in a night battle eleven of the enemy were killed 
“and only two of ours.” They captured four prisoners and 

lucked out their nails. Going on, they met more Iroquois, and 
killed the prisoners “because they embarrassed us.” They went on 
again with “fear in our breeches,” paddled from Friday to Tues- 
day without stopping and finally arrived safe but starving in 
Lake Nipissing. 

This time Radisson and Groseillers were bound for Hudson 
Bay, and in Lake Huron they turned north of Manitoulin Island 
and went directly to St. Mary's River, which empties Lake Su- 
perior into Lake Huron. Ojibwas in the party had once lived 
there, but had been driven west by the Iroquois, and now they 
introduced Radisson to Lake Superior whitefish. The partners 
also had bear, beaver and moose and would have remained 
except that the season was late. They went on along the south 
shore of the world’s largest lake, bound for the country of the 
Crees, 

A century and a half later Henry Schoolcraft, famed early 
traveler, covered that same route, and he confirms Radisson’s 
descriptions. The French and their Indian com anions portaged 
across Keweenaw peninsula. Jesuits had reached Sault Sainte 
Marie in 1641, before the Iroquois wars, but now Radisson and 
Groseillers were the first white men to see the great lake, 
first to see copper, first to reach its western end. The 
next spring, they built a fort in Chequamegon Bay, 
near the site of the present city of Ashland, Wisconsin. 

The partners wintered with the Crees. Some say it 
was in northern Minnesota, but more likely it was in 
western Ontario. Radisson’s description of the forests, 
snows, cold and animals fits that territory better. Still 
they had not seen the Sioux, who were farther west, in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas, but they sent messengers 
many times and tried to arrange peace between them 
and the Crees, who wintered north of Lake Superior 
and went to James Bay each summer. Radisson clung 
to them because he was intent on going to the sea of 
the North. 

The expedition nearly ended that winter when, in 
intense cold, nearly everyone starved. Dogs and skin 
clothing were eaten. Radisson was much distressed by 
the pitiable condition of the people and said 500 of 
them died for want of food. He sayed his own life by 
stealing a dog and putting it into the pot whole. Noth- 
ing could be wasted. At last a rain came, which softened 
the deep snow, and a freeze formed a stiff crust and 
they could go hunting again. 

Before spring, Radisson went west and south until he 
reached the Sioux on the plains, probably in western 
Minnesota. He saw thousands of them living in their 
buffalo-skin tepees. They had never seen white people 
and he said he would return to trade. On his way back 
he became snowblind and nearly perished, but Gro- 
seillers sent a rescue party which found him in time, 
When the ice went out both men set out with the Crees 


and “went with all haste possible, to arrive the sooner at the 
great river.” 

Radisson passes over the journey, his next sentence saying, 
“We came to the seaside.” When his story was published, his- 
torians scoffed at the idea he could have gone so far in a sum- 
mer. Even today a few researchers doubt it, but again it is a case 
of parlor historians lacking any knowledge of physical condi- 
tions, though they must know that similar journeys were made 
thousands of times later on, when the Hudson’s Bay Company 
moved into what is now Manitoba. Also, the supposition is that 
Radisson and Groseillers went to Lake Winnipeg and down the 
Nelson River, which could have taken them far north. He could 
haye done so, but nothing accords with that in his story. Most 
likely he reached James Bay instead, and there are many routes 
to it. 

That would be only a jaunt. In the last fifty years many city 
people from the United States have gone down the Albany or 
Moose and returned, merely as a vacation outing. A banker 
friend of the writer made the trip thirty-five years ago and recently 
repeated it, when he was 70 years old. But historians wouldn't 

ant Radisson the ability to paddle so far, though Cree women 
and children did it each summer. 

Radisson told of finding “an old house all demolished and 
battered with bullets.” That house could have been built only 
when Henry Hudson was there in 1610 and his crew mutinied 
and put him ashore. In 1668 Groseillers sailed into James Bay 
with the first ship of the Hudson’s Bay Company and built the 
company’s first post, Fort Charles, at the mouth of the Rupert 
River, “upon the ruins of a house which had been built there 
about sixty years before by the English.” Radisson’s ship was 
dismasted on that voyage; so Groseillers arrived without him. 
It would be natural for him to build where he had been before 
and where he knew the Indians. 


The year of their discovery, Radisson says, they spent the 
summer going from island to island. The west shore of Hudson 
Bay has no islands; but James Bay has many. They were also at 
the Rupert River, and understood the Indians’ description of 
a route up it to Lake Mistassinni and down the Saguenay River 
to the St. Lawrence. That was the route the Jesuits had attempted 
the previous year. But Radisson, now that he had found the way, 
did not intend to use it. He saw an easier way—by ship through 
Hudson Strait, as Hudson had sailed previously. The experience 
of the next 200 years proved he was right. 

Radisson knew he had found a great trade in fur that no 
European had suspected. He learned of many tribes who would 
bring pelts to the bay. He would turn this over to his country, 
he decided, and make a strong colony of the feeble French settle- 
ments. The English had little part in the fur trade, holding only 
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a strip of the New England coast. France, firmly established in 
the north and on the St. Lawrence, could control the richest 
part of America. 

Radisson and Groseillers had a pleasant summer coasting 
around the bay, haying all the fish, ducks, geese and caribou 
they could eat, and went back to the interior with the Crees 
when fall came. They wintered with the Crees but kept am- 
bassadors running to neighboring tribes, inducing them to come 
with their fur. In the end they had 700 Indians in their flotilla, 
and “there was never seen such a company to go down to the 
French,” 

As always, they met Iroquois, who seldom failed to kill enemies 
and get a rich store of beaver skins-on the Ottawa. In the first 
skirmishes Radisson’s Indians were sure they were lost until they 
saw how clever was the leadership of the two Frenchmen. The 
first foes were passed safely, but soon others were discovered in 
front. Men stood guard at the portages, yet so terrible was the 
legend of the Iroquois ferocity that the western natives wanted to 
throw away their pelts and flee homeward. Radisson’s eloquence 

prevailed until they met 150 Iroquois in ambush at the Long Sault, 
a stretch of rapids around which a lengthy portage had to be 
made, 

The partners and their Indians began building a fort, and the 
Iroquois, probably surprised to find so large a party, retreated 
to a fort of their own at the foot of the rapids, from which 
they commanded both portage route and river. The fort was 
too strong for the usual method of assault, and Radisson knew 
his party did not have enough ammunition for a siege. Yet they 
had to pass; so he made a speech to,the Iroquois in their own 
language, ending with “cheer up, for we love you and we will 
die with you.” Then, rolling big bundles of beaver skins before 
them, the Frenchmen and their Indians began the attack. 


The Iroquois couldn't shoot through the dried pelts, their 
own ammunition was low, and suddenly they broke, fleeing with- 
out eyen taking their baggage. Radisson and Groseillers led their 
band on down river to Quebec. They were two happy men. 
They knew they had discovered much and were ready now to 
tell their country of it. They were bringing in the greatest 
amount of fur their struggling colony had ever received, they 
had opened new channels of trade with distant people, and, 
most of all, they had found a way to the control of the conti- 
nent’s commerce in pelts. They had gone without a license, but 
they did not see how that could weigh against their accomplish- 
ment. 

The Governor threw Groseillers in prison for defying him. 
He fined the two partners 4,000 penne to build a fort at Three 
Rivers and another 6,000 pounds for the colony. He assessed a 
customs duty of 25 per cent, or 14,000 pounds, taking in all 
24,000 pounds and leaving them 32,000. Radisson told this in 
English and he may have meant francs, worth then about a dol- 
lar, but the sum is beside the point. A grafting official from the 
court of Louis XIV, about to leave for home with empty pockets 
in a poor post, had seen a chance to grab himself a fortune. It 
Was the partners’ second contact with the rotten political set-up 
of the day. The two men whose adult lives had been spent in 
the wilderness were taken for a terrific ride. 
~ Groseillers was so aroused that he went to France to demand 
justice, though Radisson thought the trip a waste of money, The 
courtiers spoke nicely to him and promised much, but he got 
nothing. He arranged with a merchant in Rochelle to send a 
ship the next spring, so that he and Radisson might go to Hud- 
son Bay. But when they met it, a Jesuit tried to induce Radisson 
to desert Groseillers. Evidently the priest had power, for the 
two partners fled to Cape Breton Island, escaped French arrest 
and eventually reached Annapolis in Nova Scotia, held by the 
British. Groseillers had a scheme to go to New England and 
enlist capital for a new venture. 

But misfortune was just starting to ride them. They got a 
ship in Annapolis and set out, but the captain lost his nerve 
and turned back. That ruined a year. They were promised two 
ships for the next season, but one went fishing in the spring and 
was lost; so they missed a second year, They got two ships the 
third year and one, with Radisson aboard, was dismasted, They 
went to Boston to try to interest New Englanders and were 
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sued for the loss of the ship that had gone on the fishing voy- 
age. After a long trial, the court ruled in their favor. 

That turned their luck, at least a little. Col. George Cart- 
wright, a commissioner of Charles Il investigating the American 
colonies, heard of the trial, visited Radisson and Groseillers, 
listened to their story and got an idea. His aim probably was 
political, to get ahead of the French in America; but to the two 
partners, who wanted only to return to Hudson Bay and tap the 
interior fur empire, he seemed their only hope. In 1665 they 
sailed with him for England. Holland was fighting England then 
and a Dutch warship overhauled them and, after a two-hour 
battle, captured all on board. Papers and prisoners were ex- 
amined and the English ship’s company was landed in Spain. 
After a time Cartwright and the two Frenchmen reached Eng- 
land. only to find London closed by the great plague. 

Radisson and Groseillers were taken to Oxford, where they were 


* supported by Charles Il. The Dutch had -learned something 


from those captured papers and sent a spy to attack Groseillers 
and finally trump up a charge of counterfeiting against the pair, 
Prince Rupert, cousin of the King, became interested, and 
gathered a few cronies and backed them. Two ships were fitted 
out and set forth in 1668, Groseillers in one, commanded by 
Captain Gillam of New England, who had commanded one of 
those first unsuccessful voyages out of Nova Scotia; Radisson in 
the other. Radisson’s ship was dismasted and finally limped back 
to England. Groseillers went on to James Bay; found the Indians 
he and Radisson had known, built Fort Charles, named Rupert 
River and came back with a cargo of fur. 

Thus the Hudson’s Bay Company was formed, with favorites 
of the King contributing their names, rich merchants the cash, 
and the British navy the ships; while Radisson and Groseillers, 
veterans of the wilderness and originators of the idea, were not 
given a share of stock or any authority whatever. They were each 
paid a small annual salary; and ship captains and a “governor” 
who had never seen an Indian or the wilderness were in command. 

Charles Bayley, the governor, was a tradesman, pompous, 
bigoted, ignorant of fur and Indians, a hater of anything not 
English. In 1670, when the first three official ships of the com- 
pany, lent by the navy, arrived at Fort Charles, Groseillers took 
charge of the trading while Radisson, as usual, went exploring. 
He followed the western coast, found the Moose and Albany 
Rivers and reached the mouth of the Nelson, which later was to 
become the center of the Company’s fur trade for two centuries. 
He recommended that posts be established on those streams. 


The partners returned to England that fall, came 
back in 1671 and remained, to find that the 
French were now following the trail they had 
blazed and were tapping the interior of the coun- 
try. Groseillers wanted to build a post up a river. 
Radisson wanted to build on the Moose, Albany 
and Nelson. The suspicious English saw in these proposals_only 
some sort of ruse to help the Frenchmen working in from the 
Great Lakes. Radisson, fiery and volatile, argued his point for 
weeks and was beginning to win when a Jesuit, Father Albanel, 
born in England of English parents, arrived at Fort Charles 
overland by the route the Jesuits had figured out years before. 
Finding the fort deserted, he took possession of it and raised the 
French flag. 

The English came back. Governor Bayley, when he saw that 
flag, ew into a passion and accused Radisson and Groseillers of 
conspiracy. One report has it that knock-down and drag-out fights 
between the two Frenchmen and Bayley occurred and that the 
Frenchmen deserted and went overland to Canada. But the fact 
is that they did not desert. They went to London and presented 
their case in person to the Hudson's Bay Company. Bayley-and 
the sea captains talked, too. It was French against English, fire 
and vision against apathy, a battle of racial and religious feeling 
against reason. The Hudson’s Bay Company right there began 
its policy of sloth and inertia that lasted a century and a half. 
First France, then England, had edged the pathfinders out of 
profits and’ opportunity, but that was only the beginning of 
what Radisson and Groseillers were to get from the courtiers of 
Charles Il and Louis XIV. 

While the English were refusing to use his ability or have faith 
in his integrity, Radisson received an offer from France. He 
would have a gratuity of 400 pounds—four years’ salary with the 
Hudson's Bay Company—all debts paid and a commission in the 
navy. He saw no chance with the English. He went back to his 
birthplace, and, having been a sailor as a boy and having cruised 
to Italy and Turkey, he went to sea again, this time as an officer. 


Not long afterward Louis brought him home and offered him 
command of a war vessel. 

During his stay in England betore sailing to Hudson Bay, 
young Radisson had met the daughter of Sir John Kirke, a man 
close to the throne and a leader in founding the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. One letter coming down from that time suggests that 
Radisson and the knight’s daughter eloped. In any case, they 
were married; But the bride had remained in England. Colbert, 
Louis XIV’s prime minister, suggested to Radisson that he should 
bring his wife to France as proof of his loyalty. 

Radisson, the man who had spent his life with Indians, did 
not know his father-in-law had a claim against the French govern- 
ment which had not been paid in 50-years. If Louis could get 
the daughter in his power, he could wipe off the debt. Sir John 
refused to let her go. Radisson remained in Paris, longing more 
than ever to get back to the only thing he knew. the fur trade, 
while the years slipped past. 

He was helpless. The King’s courtiers held a monopoly of the 
trade in Canada, and he could neither break in there nor go back 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. But wheels were working within 
wheels in Louis’ court. Golbert and La Chesnaye, a fur trader 
in Canada, were cooking-up something. Out of a clear sky, Radis- 
son and Groseillers received passports for a voyage to Hudson 
Bay. They jumped at the chance to get back to their beloved 
wilderness. 

Again they were double-crossed. When in the spring of 1683 
they arrived at the old rendezvous, Isle Percee, at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, they found the “ships” La Chesnaye had 
promised were small; disreputable tubs in no shape for a voy- 
age into the northern ice floes. They had such poor equipment 
and provisions the crews were ready to mutiny. 

The years were slipping fast. Radisson was now 46, Groseillers 
64 and too old for such a voyage. But fur land had ever been 
Radisson’s lodestone. He would rather die trying to return than 
go back to Europe. The man who had first seen the Mississippi 
and the great plains, had argued down many hostile tribes and 
outlought the Iroquois time and again, wasn’t stopping now. 
He offered to take the smaller ship, 15 tons, and they started. 

That voyage in itself was epic. Not hull or sails or crew car- 
ried the ship northward, only the courage and blind determina- 
tion of a man with a vision. Pirates attacked them, and they 
escaped. The crew refused to go farther and Radisson cowed 
the sailors. Northern gales battered the tiny vessel. Icebergs 
threatened to crush it, Great floes surrounded it. Mutiny poked 
up its head again and again, but the man who had discovered 
the interior was on his way back. j 


He went back, Both ships finally anchored in Hayes River, 
close to the Nelson. There Radisson had been the ‘first white 
man. There he had urged the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to establish a post twelve years betore. There was 
centered the fur trade of America for two centuries. 
There Radisson returned, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had not even visited the place. If the Company 
had retained Radisson’s services, had given him free 
reign, it could have swept westward across the continent, 
It could have driven out the French and have prevented 
those thunderbolts of the fur trade, the Scot and Ameri- 
can Nor’westers, from ever getting a start. It might 
even have saved a large part of the United States for 
the British Empire. 

Now Radisson was back, a foe of “The Governor 
and Company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay,” and nothing in his career better illus- 
trates the man’s ability, daring and courage. For, practi- 
cally alone, Radisson that winter brought the Company 
to its knees, making fools of its Governor and officers 
and sea captains and winning a vast quantity of beaver 
skins. And this was because, at that time and for fifteen 
years before, no white man had his knowledge and 
understanding of the geography and resources of the 
fabulous continent of North America. In a world of 
men who wore blinkers, he had vision. 

Nothing better illustrates the difference between 
Radisson and Groseillers than what happened as soon 
as their two tiny and battered ships arrived. Their names 
are always linked, and,they were together for nearly 
thirty years, but Groseillers always appears as the trader, 
the man with whom fur was first, a shrewd, imaginative 
man, competent and with enterprise beyond most. 
Radisson was the dynamo, the man always eager for far 


places, loying risk and danger, neyer happy unless going some- 
where to find something new. 

Now, with the anchors barely nestling into the Hayes River 
mud, Radisson was gone. Groseillers remained to build a fort, 
get ready for trade, and prepare for the winter, but next morning 
Radisson was in a canoe heading up the Hayes River. He took 
with him Jean Baptiste Groseillers, son of his partner, a young 
man who had spent his life in the Indian trade, knew many 
Indian languages and was a fayorite of his uncle. 

The season was late and they traveled swiftly. The Hayes was 
more easily ascended than thebigger Nelson. Radisson undoubt- 
edly had a good idea of the country; for when he was first on 
the Bay the Indians had told him of all the streams and had 
drawn rough maps for him. He knew now he was headed into 
that vast interior where the Crees wintered and the Sioux were 
on the plains, but for eight days he did not see an Indian. The 
Crees had already retreated to their winter forests. 


Radisson was now not far from Lake Winnipeg, 

probably near God’s Lake, and he was about to 

turn back when he met twenty-six Indians. In such 

a country, where the bands traveled much, lived by 

hunting and did not have permanent homes, 

Radisson knew this was enough. Word of his pres- 
ence would spread all winter and many Indians would come in 
the spring. He made speeches, gave presents, adopted the chief 
as his father and then made a typical Radisson gesture. 

An Indian was cutting his tobacco with a piece of flat iron. 
The Frenchman took it from him and tossed it into the fire, 
pretending to weep. The Indians were shocked, for any bit of 
iron was valuable. Radisson dried his fake tears and told them 
he was grieved to see them so poorly provided for. Then he 
gave his sword to the owner of the piece of iron and distributed 
a bundle of small knives among the rest of them. Next day the 
Indians filled three canoes with beaver skins and started down 
stream with Radisson. 

He returned to the ships to receive Groseillers’ praise for a 
successful journey, but he had been there only a few hours when 
the entire party was astonished. and alarmed, by the sound of 
cannon fire, and thereupon began fur land's most bizarre adyen- 
ture. Radisson, reckless, daring and adroit, demonstrated to two 
kings and to the Adventurers of England that he was still the 
dominant figure in the drive for pelts. He vanquished them all. 
won a fortune in beaver skins, only to be robbed of everything. 
double-crossed by his king and consigned to two centuries of 
ignominy. 

At the moment, however, sound of cannon on that desolate 
coast meant only one thing to Radisson—the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany had come at last. lt would have ships and men in such force 
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that he would be overwhelmed and his return to fur land would 
count for nothing. He was whipped before he started—but he 
wouldn't see it that way. He jumped into a canoe and paddled 
down to the mouth of the Hayes River to size up the strength 
of his foes and see what they were doing. He found nothing, and 
began to think he might haye been mistaken in thinking he heard 
cannon. 

The geographical features of Port Nelson are peculiar. The 
Nelson and its tributaries drain all the Canadian prairies to the 
Rockies and even most of North Dakota and northern Minnesota, 
and it isa mighty stream when it flows into Hudson Bay. Indians 
called it Kawirinagaw, meaning dangerous. For 200 years they 
came down it to trade, but when they went back they used the 
Hayes, the sources of which are close to Lake Winnipeg. In their 
last 15 miles the rivers flow side by side, a long low neck of 
brushy and timbered land between. A creek or canal crosses this 
neck, and near it, on the neck and on the north bank of the 
Hayes, Groseillers had built his trading post. The entire harbor 
and outlying waters are shoal, with shifting bars, and because 
of the great volume of water in the Nelson, it is the more danger- 
ous. Radisson had undoubtedly discovered this 13 years earlier 
and chose the Hayes as the safer winter anchorage. 

Shortly after Radisson returned from the mouth of the Hayes, 
believing they must haye only dreamed of cannon fire, they heard 
it again, this time unmistakably. In the morning he went through 
the creek to the Nelson, where he found a ship at anchor and 
men building a house on an island near the north shore. Radis- 
son and his men spied on the ship that day and all night without 
learning its identity; so in the morning he walked into the open 
and, to his astonishment, learned it was not a Hudson's Bay 
Company yessel. The Bachelor's Delight had come from New 
England and was in command of Ben Gillam, son of the first 
captain in the Company’s service; it was a pirate ship poaching 
within the sacred precincts of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Radisson sized up the situation at once. He knew Captain 
Zechariah Gillam well, haying sailed with him from Nova Scotia 
in 1664 in a fruitless attempt to reach the Bay. Gillam had 
sailed Groseillers to James Bay in 1668 and later opposed Radis- 
son’s expansion plans. Now, Radisson understood, Zechariah 
Was in league with his son. Radisson knew Ben and was recog- 
nized, but Ben's friendly attitude was so obyiously phony that 
when Radisson was invited aboard he agreed to go only if two 
New Englanders were left ashore as hostages. 


Once in the captain's cabin, Radisson went to work. He told 
the poacher he had taken possession of all that district in the 
name of France, that he-had many men, a strong fort and two 
large ships, with more ships expected from France any day. 
‘Helpfully he suggested that Ben keep his men on the island, so 
that they would not be harmed by the many Frenchmen roaming 
the river banks. Ben thought that very white of the Frenchman 
and suggested that their two parties live in peace through the 
winter and divide the trade. Radisson agreed to think it over 
und give an answer later. 

He departed, but not across to the south bank and the creek, 
for that would tip off where his post and ships were. Instead he 
went the long way around, down to the mouth of the Nelson, 
planning to keep Ben Gillam from learning how weak the 
French were and how he might capture the Bachelor's Delight 
and her crew. He was thinking about these things when he saw 
a large ship coming up the river under full sail. 

This was enough to dishearten anyone, for there could be no 
doubt but that it was a Hudson’s Bay Company ship. If it kept 
on it would find Ben Gillam and his poaching crew, and there 
would be a combination against the French which could end in 
only one way. There was still time to turn back, load his men 
aboard his two little ships and flee. Instead he adopted a true 
Radisson course, going to the beach and lighting a fire. The 
British believed it an Indian signal and dropped anchor, send- 
ing a boat ashore. In it were Captain Zechariah Gillam, six sea- 
men and John Bridgar, sent from England as governor of a new 
fort to be built on the Nelson. 

Radisson stepped out of the brush with his musket ready and 
commanded the English to halt. The three men with him pre- 
tending to command separate detachments, also showed them- 
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selves and the Englishmen were warned that the French had 
already taken possession. Bridgar was permitted to come ashore 
and he too was told of the strong French fort and army. Radisson 
warned him not to let his men wander along the shores lest they 
be harmed by the French and told him that it would be danger- 
ous to take the company ship, Prince Rupert, farther up the 
river. 

Bridgar was friendly and invited Radisson aboard for dinner. 
Radisson accepted, alter insisting on hostages being left with 
his men, and later he went on down stream. But when he had 
turned back into the Hayes he crossed the point to make sure 
the Prince Rupert had not gone farther. That night he was able 
to return to Fort Bourbon, as the few French huts were called, 
and report to Groseillers. 

An astounding game of hide-and-seek followed, and nothing 
in Radisson’s career better illustrates his courage, resourcefulness 
and daring: The man was so greatly superior to the slow-witted 
dolts and bunglers who opposed him that often in the winter 
that followed he turned the situation into a farce. Captain 
Zechariah Gillam and his son were seamen, Governor Bridgar 
had never been outside England before, and the quick-thinking 
Radisson, who knew the wilderness thoroughly, made monkeys 
of them. : 

Radisson kept constant watch on both his opponents and soon 
learned that the Prince Rupert was aground in the shallaw 
Nelson and that the English were building a fort a mile away. 
He immediately visited them, bringing presents of fresh meat, 
and learned that the Company men were careless in protecting 
themselves against attack. Then he went to Ben Gillam’s ship, 
found the New Englanders had built a solid fort with mounted 
cannon, and that Ben was beginning to doubt the existence of 
a strong French force in the vicinity. 


Radisson knew dynamite, when he saw it. Ben 
would not have to go far to discover the stranded 
Prince Rupert and the Company fort. And if those 
two got together, French hopes were ended. Some- 
thing new and better had to be cooked up, and 
quickly. If he could not keep the two parties apart 
physically, and away from his own weak fort, he would have to 
find other means. . 

His next move was bold. He went to Ben Gillam, told him the 
Hudson’s Bay people were in force only nine miles away, and 
that Ben’s father was in command of the ship. Radisson was 
hitting in the dark when he offered to disguise Ben as a French 
woodsman and take him aboard to see his father, but if his sus- 
picions were right, and Ben and his father were together in the 
poaching scheme, Captain Zechariah could be depended on to 
keep his mouth shut and prevent Bridgar’s learnmg about the 
New Englanders. ; 

It worked. Ben had a long talk with his father and all seemed 
well for the French, until Radisson discovered that both Bridgar 
and Ben were suspicious and were sending men to spy on the 
French fort. The severe northern winter had set in and the 
experienced French had no difficulty in capturing the spies. 

Earlier, Radisson had warned Captain Zechariah Gillam that, 
according to the Indians, his ship was in great danger if it re- 
mained at its.anchorage, Gillam didn’t like advice and told Radis- 
son he knew more about his business than the Frenchman. 

Radisson didn't have long to wait. Two more spies were cap- 
tured, and they reported “the Company's ship was staved to pieces 
(by the ice) and Captain Gillam, a lieutenant and four seamen 
drowned.” r 

Radisson-had tried to prevent this, but now that it had hap- 
pened it eased his task. The Hudson's Bay Company men were 
ashore in their crude fort, facing a long winter for which they 
were in no way prepared. Nothing in England had been like 
this, and they did not haye enough food or know how to get more 
or even how to protect themselves. Ultimately four of them 
starved to death; more would have died if Radisson had not 
supplied them with meat. They were his enemies, but they were 
poor dolts, and the Frenchman took pity on them when they 
were no longer a source of danger. 

Ben Gillam was not in that class. He kept trying to spy on 
Fort Bourbon, and some day he might learn where and how 
weak it was. Again Radisson used his wits. He inyited Ben to 
visit him and showed frankly how poorly equipped the French 
were. Out of that came an argument and a wager between the 
two, all part of Radisson’s scheme. and suddenly Radisson had 
captured Ben’s fort and his men without a struggle. 

Before the bloodless melee started, a New Englander escaped, 


ran down the river and told Bridgar what had happened. 


Bridgar, governor of the honorable Hudson’s Bay Company, was, 


perfectly willing to hook up with a poacher or a pirate if thereby 
he could defeat the French; so that night he took his men to 
Gillam’s fort to help conquer Radisson. He knocked. was ad- 
mitted and found himself and his crew to be Radisson’s prison- 
ers. It was as simple as that, 

Radisson was magnificent throughout the entire affair. He was 
overwhelmed in the beginning, didn’t have a chance. Yet he 
outwitted the English and the New Englanders. He could easily 
have attacked first one fort, then the other and exterminated his 
opponents, for the French knew the North and the others were 
babes. He could haye let both parties starve. He could have 
kicked the pompous Bridgar into a snowdrift. 


He did none of the these things. The man who had been tor- 
tured by Iroquois until nearly dead had compassion that the 
New England pirate and the bigoted Governor of the Hudson's 
Bay Company could not understand, When he captured English 
spies, they did not wish to escape, because Radisson treated them 
so much better than their own countrymen. Even when Bridgar 
and Gillam plotted to exterminate the Frenchmen, Radisson 
remained a human being and sought to save the innocent dupes 
ol his two opponents. 

Wit and daring and the will to return to the fur trade carried 
through. Zechariah Gillam, because of the conspiracy with his 
son, would have been tried for piracy if he had lived and returned 
to England. He was too dumb and too crooked to care what 
happened. “He told me,” Radisson related, “the ship belonged 
to the Company; that as to trade, I had no cause to be afraid on 
his account, and that though he got not one skin, it would noth- 
ing trouble him; he was assured of his wages.” 

Radisson was king. In the spring when Indians came down 
from the interior to trade and saw the prisoners in the French 
fort, they said they would give Radisson 200 beaver skins if he 
would let them butcher poachers and Hudson’s Bay men alike. 

His great dream of nearly twenty years earlier was realized. He 
had seen that the best way to tap the vast fur land in the interior 
of America was through Hudson Bay, as the next two centuries 
proved. Many thousands of Indians, anxious for European goods, 
could get the pelts. Now, when spring came, the word had spread 
through the interior as a result of Radisson’s quick journey the 
previous fall, and Indians flocked to Fort Bourbon. Groseillers 
traded as he neyer had before. A gun, ammunition, a cheap 
knife, even a needle, was of great value to an Indian, and all 
the Indians had plenty of fur to exchange. The two partners saw 
a fortune in their hands. 

But before the Indians came, when the ice went out of the 
river, another disaster had struck. The two French ships, moored 
in the creek, were wrecked. Radisson saved part olf one and 
rebuilt it with the wreckage of the other. The Hudson's Bay 
Prince Rupert had been wrecked the previous fall, but Radisson 
had the Bachelor's Delight, Gillam’s poaching vessel, in his hands. 
He also had prisoners. The twenty-five Frenchmen had captured 
all the English and New Englanders, several times their own 
number. 

Then, and for a century or more later, the Hudson’s Bay 
Gompany operated on the English system. Men were hired for 
several years at low salary and were treated little better than 
slaves. They were flogged for infractions of rules and were given 
little or no liberty. Radisson treated them like men, saved the 
lives of many when starvation threatened, and it was not unusual 
that winter for an Englishman to desert to the French because 
of ill treatment. 

One of these Englishmen warned Radisson that Governor 
Bridgar was plotting against him even as a prisoner, though 
most of that winter he tried to drown his defeat in alcohol. An 
Englishman accustomed to civilization, Bridgar must have had 
a tough time of it. A “fort” in the north in those days may have 
had a stockade, but its living quarters were nothing but rough 
log cabins with fireplaces instead of stoves, with frost on the 
inner walls for weeks at a time in the long sub-Arctic winter. 
Food was fish and caribou meat. Candles supplied dim light, and 
the nights were long. Only the French, accustomed to the wilder- 
ness, could live happily. 

When Radisson and Groseillers had collected their fur and 
rebuilt their ship, they decided to send Bridgar in it to a Hud- 
son's Bay post in James Bay and themselyes sail for Quebec m 
the Bachelor’s Delight. Ice in Hudson Bay frightened the Gov- 
ernor, however, and he begged to be taken with Radisson in the 
poachers’ ship. 


Jean Baptiste Groseillers was left in charge of Fort Bourbon 
with seven men under him, and with goods to carry on the trade 
the next year. The New England and Hudson’s Bay forts were 
burned. The Bachelor's Delight, with Radisson, Groseillers and 
their prisoners aboard, including Bridgar and Ben Gillam, sailed 
for Quebec. At last the two partners, one now aged and worn 
by many winters in the wilderness, had seen their dreams come 
true. They had tapped fur land through Hudson Bay and were 
returning with a fortune. Now they had their reward. 

And it was the same as it always had been when they had 
accomplished much in exploration or in the fur trade, They 
arrived in Quebec to find letters from Colbert, prime minister of 
Louis XIV, ordering them to return at once’ to France and make 
a report of that year in Hudson Bay. The Governor of New 
France released all the prisoners, gave Ben Gillam back his ship, 
and allowed all the English and New Englanders to sail scot- 
free to Boston. And because Radisson and Groseillers had to 
go at once to France, they were forced to leave the disposal of 
their fur to their silent partner, La Chesnaye. They never re- 
ceived a cent. 

The two partners went to France because they could do noth- 
ing else. Colbert died before they reached Paris, and they arrived 
to find Lord Preston, English Ambassador, making charges in the 
court of Louis XIV that Radisson “had cruelly abused the 
English, robbed, stolen and burned their habitation.” He de- 
manded that exemplary punishment be inflicted “to content His 
Majesty,” Charles I]. Radisson was incensed. He told what had. 
happened and received the backing of the French court. 

Again the future looked bright. The French government said 
losses would be made good, that the two partners would be sent 
back to Hayes River. Two ships were fitted out. And then the 
wheels within wheels began turning. The final tragedy in Radis- 
son’s life began to take form. 

Radisson left a detailed description of all that happened after 
he left the Hudson’s Bay Company service, but it was written 
long after the account of his first “voyages,” and while it con- 
tains much that is known to be true, it does evade the big issue, 
omit one important fact and as a result of that his name was 
blackened for two centuries. 


His writing is curious. When first published it was 
said to be a story of his experiences written on the 
yoyage to England when he was captured by the 
Dutch. Its strange spelling and phrasing and am- 
biguities were ascribed to the fact he knew little 
English. Later it was determined that his book was 
written in London in the winter of 1688-1689, when Groseillers 
sailed to Hudson Bay and established the first post of the Adven- 
turers of England and Radisson’s own ship was dismasted and 
forced to turn back. Whether he wrote it in French or faltering 
English or dictated it is not known, but recently a researcher, 
Dr. Grace Lee Nute of Minnesota, found in Hudson’s Bay 
archives an entry that recorded the payment of five pounds for 
the translation of a “book by Radisson.” Five pounds wasn't 
much for that job, and the work shows it. 

But the last “voyage” in the Prince Society publication is of 
a wholly different type. It is easily understood and it may have 
been written with the help of some of Radisson’s influential 
friends when he brought action against the Company much later. 

By the time he returned from the successful expedition to 
Hayes River and was ordered to France, Radisson should have 
suspected the courtiers were out to get him, but the outfitting 
of two ships led to a hope that France was behind him at last. 
At the same time the English Ambassador, Lord Preston, made 
adyances, urging that the Frenchman return to England. Mem- 
bers of the Hudson’s Bay Company wrote to him, apologizing 
and offering “all kinds of good treatment and an entire satisfac- 
tion” both at the hands of Charles’ court and of the company. 

Radisson’s own story says he accepted, Even while he was pre- 
paring for the French yoyage he gave his countrymen the slip 
and went to London. It was his second desertion of France and 
has been called his “crowning treachery.” Historians who have 
called him “renegade,” “liar” and many other things, consider 
this to be proof that he was a traitor. They had it from his own 
written word. For two centuries the world believed it. Even 
when his story was published in 1885 and he began to win 
friends, his new adherents could not explain this action. They 
excused him by saying he was hare-brained. 

But Radisson had one friend in this century, Agnes C. Laut. 
When she read his Voyages, she became an impassioned adyo- 
cate and won the denunciation of historians. She wouldn’t quit. 
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He Who Knew Oly the Wilderness 


She went to London and to Paris, dug into old Hudson’s Bay 
Company records and state papers of England and France. At 
last she found the answer to the riddle. 

Radisson had not “slipped away’ to England, deserting his 
own country. He had been ordered to go by his king, Louis XIV, 
“and this reason, as a man of honor, he could not reveal in his 
journals,” Miss Laut proclaimed. 

Louis wanted that Re land, but he was all tangled up in secret 
treaties with Charles, in diplomatic treachery not unlike Hitler's, 
and Louis did not want war with England at that moment. Thus, 
through the French Department of the Marine, Radisson was 
ordered to sneak across the channel to London, go to the Hayes 
River and place in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
fort he had built and all the fur taken there. The order, secret 
for so long, eyen stipulated that the fur and the fort would take 
care of the Company's claim against France. 

The French King, playing his own tricky and unscrupulous 
game, did not care what happened to Radisson or Groseillers or 
give a damn that the fur he was giving the Hudson's Bay was 
their property. He even followed up by placing a price on Radis- 
son’s head, which meant that anyone killing or capturing this 
“traitor” to France would be rewarded, _ 

Thus Radisson went to England. Groseillers, old, discouraged 
and disillusioned, returned to Canada. The greatest exploring 
team of all time was broken up. Almost nothing is known of 
what happened to Groseillers, ie he is believed to have died 
in Ganada before the end of the century, undoubtedly broke. 

Radisson got the courtiers’ rush in England, and by this time 
he should have known what it meant. He was presented to the 
King, and Charles, who combined humor with his trickery, must 
have had a fine snicker, because he knew why Radisson had come. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company fell all over itself in welcoming 
the explorer and true founder of the fur anepee and was 
oyerjoyed when Radisson said he expected to find 15,000 to 
20,000 beaver skins in Fort Bourbon and would take possession 
of them for the Company. 

His requests were modest, probably because he had been 
threatened in Paris, and the Hudson’s Bay Company agreed at 
once when he said he wanted only a quarter share of the beaver 
skins for himself and a share for his nephew, Jean Baptiste 
Groseillers, who was still confidently waiting for the French to 
return to Hayes River. 


The ships were ready and Radisson sailed at once. It must 
have been a gloomy return for the woods-runner, and a heart- 
breaking job to tell Jean Rep eee what had happened. Radisson 
details his explanation, and it doesn't sound right, and Jean 
didn’t like it. Jean had waited through a long winter, had gath- 
ered 12,000 beaver skins which he believed belonged to himself, 
his father and his uncle. Now he was being paid in promises of 
being cared for by the English, people he did not know except 
as enemies. Whether Radisson told his nephew the true situation 
is not known. But Jean, all his men and the beayer skins sailed 
for England. 

On his arrival, Radisson would not wait for the stage coach 
but hired a horse and rode all night to London to report to 
Charles in the morning. The king was his first friend in England 
and evidently found a quality in the Frenchman he liked 
through his lifetime. He ordered, Radisson wrote, that the Hud- 
son's Bay Company “haye care of my interests and remember 
my services.” : ‘ 

Despite this royal backing, Radisson got the old run-around, 
He explained it at the end of his journal and in the last words 
he ever wrote, so far as is known, he thus described it: 

“Some days after [his audience with the King] I went before 
the committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company to render to it 
an account of my conduct, hoping to receive their approbation 
. of my proceeding and the just satisfaction and recompense which 
was my due; but in place of that I found the members of the 
Committee for the most part offended because I had had the 
honor of making my reverence to the King, and these same 
persons continued their bad intention to injure me, and they 
not only refuse me the justice which is due me, but oppose 
themselves also to the solid and useful resolutions that are neces- 
sary for the glory of his Majesty and the adyantage of the Nation 
and their own Interest.” 
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That was telling them off, and they deseryed it, but it got 
Radisson nothing. Several members of the committee, including 
his father-in-law, Sir John Kirke, supported him, but they were 
in the minority. Charles If died within the year. The committee 
Knew Radisson could not go back to France, that he was a man 
without a country and thus at its mercy. 

The next summer Radisson sailed to the Bay in one of the 
Company ships, but still he was not aceepted. The Company 
forced him to sign a bond of 2,000 pounds to keep faith. He was 
given a salary of 100 pounds a year and the dividends from 200 
pounds worth of stock. 


Now Radisson was back in the Bay. His nephew, 
i Jean Groseillers, had quit and gone to Canada with 
: nothing to show for the promises made to him.+ 
Radisson, bonded, suspected by his superiors in 
the fur trade, who had not one-thousandth of his 
knowledge of fur and Indians, encountered a new 
situation. He did not write again and information of him from 
this period on comes from other sources. But it is known that the 
secret trading of the sea captains had started, to continue for years, 
and evidently Radisson would not stand for the graft. 

One story has it that he revolted against this and was im- 
prisoned and beaten for refusing to cheat the company. This 
cheating continued for a century and even the governors par- 
ticipated, and now Radisson had as enemies not only the com- 
mittee of the Company but its seamen and chief officers as well. 

Very little has come down to us of that time. It is not known 
how long Radisson remained in the Bay. The man who knew 
more about the fur trade than any other, who had pointed the 
Way, Was given no part in making Hudson's Bay Company policy. 

Eventually Radisson got back to England; news of him there 
comes in 1694, when he sued the Company to have his salary 
restored to 100 pounds a year, The French had been raiding 
the Company's posts, had even driven them out and taken over, 
and Radisson’s salary had been cut to 50 pounds. His suit was 
a daring thing. The courtiers still ruled. Yet so strong was Radis- 
son’s case that the judges decided in his favor. Whether Radisson 
went back to fur land again is not known, 

One other fact comes out of the records. In 1700, Radisson, 
an old man, probably broken in health because of the hardships 
which had payed the way for the Hudson's Bay Company, asked 
for a job as watchman in a company warehouse. He was refused. 

After that there is nothing, except in records of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Account books show that the explorer’s salary 
was paid each year, in accordance with court's order. The last 
entry is in 1710. After that there is no further reference to the 
man. It is presumed he died that year, 

He would have been 74 years old, and you don’t sleep on the 
ground for years on end, don’t tear back and forth Ralf way 
across a continent and endure Arctic winters, without paying 
for it. The thought is tragic, that this old man who knew only 
the wilderness, had to pass his Jast days beneath the chimney 
pots of the London of 250 years ago. No balsam scent, no glimpse 
of wide lakes, no campfires at twilight, no whitefish fresh out 
of the cold waters of Lake Superior—how could the Adventurers 
of England know what was in his heart? 

Yet Radisson’s name did not die. When Louis XIV laid claim 
to all of what is now Canada, he cited the Journeys of Radisson 
and Groseillers into western America and north to Hudson Bay 
as proof that the French flag had been planted there first. Eng- 
land responded by calling Radisson a liar and claiming that its 
own people (without mention of the fact that Radisson and 
Groseillers led them) had been first to establish a settlement on 
the shore of the northern sea in 1668. 

The memory of Radisson did not stop there. A century and a 
half later, when growing Canada began to resent the monopoly 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and sought to have its charter 
annulled, it claimed that the renegade” and “traitor” had dis- 
covered Hudson Bay and that Charles II, in the famous charter 
granted to the Company, had given away land that really be- 
longed to France, 

It was handsome recognition of Pierre Radisson, but it came 
very late-—THE END 
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A True Book-Length Feature 


You Want More Brain Power? 


[Continued from page 61] 


number of trials was only 180.3 seconds. 
When it came to errors, the control rats 
blundered around with a mean of 33.1 
errors; the glutamic-acid-fed rats zipped 
through with a mean of 9.3 errors. Those 
figures were flabbergasting enough to 
make Zimmerman and Ross ask the next 
question pronto. Glutamic acid made 
rats smarter, all right—now what would it 
do for people? 

With two associates, Tracy Putnam and 
Bessie Burgemeister, Zimmerman started 
feeding glutamic acid to people. He had 
selected a group of sixty-nine, chiefly 
youngsters with a wide variety of mental 
conditions —subnormal, normal, some 
above normal. Their records had been 
kept oyer a long period of time, so the re- 
searchers knew what could be expected 
of them. Just before the start of the ex- 

eriment, they gave them an exhaustive 
attery of tests. ‘ 

Six months later they went at the busi- 
ness of seeing what had happened inside 
the brains of the sixty-nine. Science has 
devised a lot of tests for the purpose of 
determining mental age. They're based 
on the idea of giving the same test to, say, 
100,000 children of 12 years of age, calling 
the average performance 100 and letting 
it represent a mental age of 12. Younger 
children will naturally average lower on 
this test, older children higher, yielding 
scores that indicate corresponding men- 
tal ages. Lo arrive at an individual’s IQ, 
or Intelligence Quotient, you divide his 
mental age, shown by his score, by his 
chronological age and multiply by 100. 
Thus, a youngster with a chronological 
age of 12 and a mental age of 16 would 
have an IQ of 133 plus. Beyond the age 
of 15, scores seem to level out, so the scien- 
tists take 15 as a standard adult mental 
age. Since IQ ratings for persons over 
15 are considered not too significant, in 
carrying out intelligence experiments it is 
thought best to work with children under 
that age, when IQs really mean something. 


About the most comprehensive intel- 
ligence test is the Wechsler-Bellevue type. 
Knowledge won’t help you get through 
one of these brain teasers. Maybe you 
know who was Vice-President during 
Van Buren’s administration and what a 
googol is, but a scientist administering 
the test won’t ask you that. Instead, he'll 
set you to work doing things like match- 
ing up a set of scrambled pictures, put- 
ting together pyzzles and solving prob- 
lems involving mathematical common 
sense. 

When Zimmerman gave the Wechsler- 
Belleyue tests to his group, the results 
were startling. The group's average score 
on problems involving mathematical 
comprehension was up 40 per cent. Their 
ability to piece blocks together was up 30 
per cent. The average score for all tests 
combined came up out of the class con- 
sidered “normal” and zoomed into the 
levels called “superior.” 

In terms of mental ages, it added up 
to something really significant. One boy 
had a mental age of 10 years and 11 
months at the start of the experiment. 


Six months later, his mental age had 
jumped to 15 years 8 months. There was 
only one person in the whole lot who 
didn’t show any sign of increased intelli- 
gence. 

Just to make sure that the extra mental 
ability was definitely due to the glutamic 
acid, Zimmerman and his associates 
stopped giving it to some to see what 
would happen. A typical reaction was 
that of a youngster whose IQ had jumped 
nine ieee during the period he'd re- 
ceived glutamic acid. One month after 
they stopped giving it to him, his 1Q had 
dropped to within one point of its start- 
ing level. 

Other experiments revealed that glu- 
tamic acid had further unexpected effects. 
A youngster who hadn't been able to 
learn to ride a bike suddenly became 
adept at it. A boy who had a poor sense 
of direction and was always getting 
lost, got over that trouble while he was 
taking glutamic acid. A sullen girl who 
just couldn’t get along with other people 
suddenly grew cheerful and vivacious 
and learned to dance, something she’d 
never wanted to do before. In a lot of 
other cases, the improvement in all- 
around mental alertness actually trans- 
formed personalities. 

The doctors know now that glutamic 
acid works, all right, but don’t ask them 
too many questions about how it works. 
They'll put you off with some facts about 
your brain and a powerful chemical 
called acetylcholine. No acetylcholine, no 
brainwork. 

Your brain is packed with so many cells 
that they never have been accurately 
counted. Some’scientists say there may be 
as many as 20 billion. A thought process 
of any kind calls for connections between 


some of these cells, the number of con- 
nections depending upon how compli- 
cated the thought is. The number of pos- 
sible combinations is astronomical. Dr. 
Judson Herrick, of the University of Chi- 
cago, says you should write the figure 
representing these possible linkages as a 
1 followed by 15 million zeros, 

These connections are formed by a 
chemical and electrical process in which 
acetylcholine plays a vital part. And 
that’s where glutamic acid enters the 
picture. Take a rat, feed him glutamic 
acid, then study the chemical content of 
his brain and you find that it contains 
more acetylcholine than the brain of a 
rat which hasn’t been given glutamic 
acid. It seems to speed up production of 
acetylcholine, which in turn puts a figura- 
tive hot-foot under sluggish brain cells 
and peps up the rate of connection. And 
that’s about as close as they've come to 
answering the question of why glutamic 
acid makes people smarter. 

Where does-the process stop? Can you 
go right on boosting a man’s intelligence 
until you've turned him into a genius? 
Not yet During a second six months of 
dosing, \ 1e mental climb begins to leyel 
off. After that there’s no SpRReeanly gain, 
although the doctors say they haven’t had 
time yet to determine what will happen 
when glutamic acid has been taken over 
a period of years. 

The scientists have a-lot more experi- 
menting to do before you can stop in at 
the drugstore to buy yourself your month- 
ly supply of brain-power pills. The adyer- 
using boys ought to have a good time 
with that one. “Now you can be smarter 
than she is,” might be a starter. The 
trouble is she’d take ‘em, too. A man 
never gets a break.—THE END 


“Then your father whistled at me —the rest is history.” 
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A Walk in the Snow 


[Continued from page 49] 


third trip up the Wetterhorn that week. 

Along about 2 in the afternoon we 
started up the first gentle slopes at the 
foot of the Wetterhorn, and by that time 
Thorne was perspiring freely and I was 
an unattractive shade of purple. We had 
dressed for the snow fields, with heavy 
shirts and sweaters underneath our tweed 
jackets, and we had spent the morning 
trudging uphill through fields and pas- 
tures. The afternoon sun, beating on our 
backs, heated our clothing and brought 
the food in our packs to a slow broil. We 
had neglected to bring any water. 

We rounded a bend and came ‘across 
# mountain stream, with the cold, clear 
water rushing and splashing across the 
stones. Thorne and I flung ourselves face 
down at its edge, but we didn’t even get 
our noses wet before Christian stopped 
us. 

“No, no,” he said. “Don’t do that. It 
will make you sick.” 

“I’m sick already,’ 
it kill me?” 

“No, not that bad,” said Christian. 

“Then there’s no point,” sighed 
‘Thorne, getting stiffly to his feet. 

“T'll make you some hot tea when we 
get to the cabin,” said Christian. “That 
will make you feel better.” 


said Thorne; “will 


Thorne glared at him and we trudged _ 


on in silence. 

“This cabin,” I said finally; “where 
is it?” 

Christian pointed to the mountainside 
above our heads and there, perched just 
below the snowline like an unsteady 
boulder, was a small shack. 

“We spend the night there,” he said. 

Two hours later we tottered into the 
cabin, Thorne and I with barely enough 
strength left to untie our boots and 
thump them off. Christian put a great 
tank of tea on the stove to boil, and then 
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got us some wooden shoes which felt 
strangely relaxing. 

After the sixth cup of tea, I had gained 
cnough strength to sit up and look 
around the cabin. Thorne was lying on 
his stomach on a wooden benth, with his 
nose buried in his tea cup, sipping loud- 
ly. Christian was nowhere to be seen. 

“Where's Christian?” I asked. 

“Dead, I hope,” drooled Thorne. 

[ looked out the window and there was 
Christian, clambering around over bould- 
ers and ledges, looking for edelweiss. 

We got up at 3:30 the next morning; 
and started off in pitch darkness, roped 
ourselves together and Christian went 
ahead, carrying a lantern. For more than 
an hour the only sounds were an occa- 
sional grunted direction from Christian, 
and answering coughs and sniffles from 
Thorne and me. 

By the time the sun rose we were in the 
snow fields, and we stopped only long 
enough to strap on our crampons before 
Starting up the steep part of the ascent. 
The peak began to look nearer, and at 
about 10 o'clock we stopped for some 
food and drink on a plateau directly be- 
neath the summit. Everything around us 
was a brilliant white, and we had to wear 
dark glasses to keep from being blinded. 

Thorne finished a cheese sandwich and 
then looked around. 

“What do you want?” I asked. 

“T’ye got to see a man.” 

“Well, pick your spot, son. Nobody 
minds. I’m sure they won't be able to see 
you from Grindelwald,” 

He wandered off, and came back a 
couple of minutes later with a worried 
expression on his face. 

“Come here,” he said. 

He took me over to where he had been 
and pointed to the little marks in the 
snow. 

“Look at that,” he said. 

1 lifted my glasses and looked. The 
marks were red. 

“You try.” he said. 

I tried. It was red. 


“Of all the rotten luck!" 
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“Jesusistal” said Thorne. “What was 
in that tea?” 

“Do you feel all right?” I asked. 

“T did.” ; 

We walked slowly back to where 
Christian was eating and sat down with- 
out speaking. I reached in the rucksack 
for an orange, brought it out, and then 
stared at ity It was red. I showed it to 
Thorne. He lifted his glasses, looked at 
it, and dropped his glasses quickly back 
over his eyes, I showed the orange to 
Christian. 

“Is..,.is this all right?” I asked. 

He laughed. “It’s the air up here,” he 
said. “It makes everything orange look 
red.” 

Thorne sighed, reached for a sandwich, 
and ate it lying on his back, 

When we had finished, we roped our- 
selves together again and started over 
toward the summit. From where we were 
it looked like a tapered wall of ice, com- 
ing to a point about 100 feet above 
the plateau. We reached the wall, and 
Christian began’ to cut steps in the ice 
with his pick. He would cut a step, put 
his foot in it, cut another one higher up 
for his hand, and so on. I put my hand 
in each step just as his foot left it. As I 
clung there, flattened against the ice and 
being showered by the chips from Chris- 
tian’s pick, I began to wonder. I certainly 
hadn't wanted to do this, and all Thorne 
had wanted to do was take a short hike. 
I hadn’t even wanted to do that. Chris- 
tian had done this same thing twice be- 
fore in the week, and God*knew how 
many times before, so the only bang he 


-was getting out of it was the $25 that 


Thorne and 1 would each have to pay 
him, if and when we got back. 

That’s what we were doing — we were 
being put through this workout so that 
Christian could make a liying. A fine 
state of affairs! 


T looked down over my shoulder and 
saw that a falling body, say mine, for in- 
stance, would zoom down off the edge of 
the plateau, whistle down maybe 3,000 
feet of glare ice, and then either take off 
into thin air or fetch up against a boulder. 
Well, at any rate it would save walking 
down. At that point I didn’t care if I ° 
never walked another step, 

After what seemed like three hours of 
being spread-eagled on this ice wall, re 
ceived an extra large shower of snow and 
chopped ice down my neck and then felt 
Christian’s hands pulling me up over the 
ledge at the top. He shook my hand, pulled 
Thorne up and shook hands with him. 

When I cleared the snow out of my 
eyes 1 looked around and saw that we 
were sitting on a hump of ice about the 
size of a night-club dance floor. On one 
side was the wall we had just climbed; 
on the other three sides it sloped gently 
away for a few yards and then disap- 
peared. We could see Grindelwald just 
oyer the edge, looking much as it would 
to a high-altitude bombardier. A knife 
like wind cut across the peak and bit 
through our clothing. 

After some difficulty, Thorne lita ciga- 
ret. “Well,” he said, taking a deep drag 
and choking, “here we are. Now what do 
we do?” 

“Now we go down,” said Christian, 
getting up. 


“What's the rush?” I asked. “I’m just 
getting to like it here.” 

“We have to get down before the sun 
gets too high. It melts the snow and makes 
avalanches.” 

We started down. 

At this point I want to make one fur- 
ther comment about the articles which 
plug mountain climbing as a great pas- 
time. They invariably show the sports- 
men going up the mountain, never com- 
ing down. The downward trip makes the 
ascent look like a walk to the corner deli- 
catessen, because in preventing yourself 
from rushing headlong down the slopes 

you use a set of muscles never before used 
y'a man in his right mind. You are 
walking forward, but at the same time 
you are pushing backward with your leg 
muscles, and it isn’t a half hour before 
the area between your knees and your 
thighs is a mass of flaming, knotted pain. 

To get some idea of what it is like to 
come down a mountain, take an ironing 
board and wet one end of it. Leave this 
end in the refrigerator over night, or 
until it becomes well frozen. In the other 
end drive several nails, with their points 
protruding upward, and sprinkle the 
whole board liberally with sand or gravel. 
Now take the board in the living room, 

rop it against the wall at an angle of 
0 degrees or so, with the iced end at the 
top. Take a stepladder and climb up onto 
the top end of the board. Pick yourself 
up off the floor and go out to the kitchen 
and find something that will secure the 
bottom of the board so it won’t slip. Now 
climb up again and walk down the board, 
standing upright and not using your 
hands. Repeat this until you are unable 
to climb the stepladder. 

We skidded and stumbled down 
through the snow fields, and in short or- 
der it became apparent that the black- 
smith who had fitted my crampons for me 
had made one clamp too'snug, because I 
began to deyelop a jumbo-size blister on 
my right foot. This had its advantages, 
however, because as soon as we were un- 
roped I pleaded lameness and lagged be- 
hind far enough to get a good, invigorat- 
ing drink of melted snow. It didn’t help 
the blister, but it made me feel refreshed 
for all of ten minutes. 

I limped into the shack to find the 
other two chatting over a jug of tea, but 
my first thought was to reach the first-aid 
cabinet and get a bandage for my foot. 
I opened the cabinet and found that it 
contained just one item —a sanitary nap- 
kin. I weighed my need against the pos- 
sible future need of some female moun- 
taineer, closed the cabinet and hobbled 
over to a bench. 

The rest of the descent comes back to 
me only in flashes. We made it back to 
Grindelwald that afternoon, but all I can 
remember is the joy at being once more 
on the level, my repeated promises to 
myself that I would never walk another 
step as long as I lived, and the luxurious 
feeling of sitting in a hot bath and drink- 
ing a highball. 

We paid Christian off at the steps of 
the hotel. He shook hands with us in a 
cheery way and said: 

“You will be a little stiff tomorrow if 
you don’t do some exercise. There is a 
dance in the village tonight—I will look 
for you there.”—The End 


AN EIGHT-FOOT extension cord attached to the bottom of her ironing board will 
be a big help to the wife. Use a single or double outlet and fasten it under the board’s 
right-hand end, thus allowing the full length of the cord to be used, Two hooks hold 
the cord in place. The iron can be plugged right into the board, avoiding snarling of 
the iron cord or the necessity of working right next to a wall outlet.—E. W. Scofield, 
Inglewood, Calif. 


IN NATIONAL PARKS and forests visitors and 
campers are requested not to chop, carve, strip or 
otherwise damage living trees. Nevertheless, at virtu- 
ally every campground trees will be found in various 
states of mutilation; one of the most frequent being , 
caused by nails of various sizes which have been 
driven into their trunks to hold pots, pans, mirrors, 
or shelves. Use of the following simple twist will 
make this thoughtless practice unnecessary at any 
campsite, public or private: When going camping, 
take along one or two old leather belts and a few 
picture hangers of the type that fit on the top wall 
moulding, or bend some short pieces of stiff wire 
into S shape, Fasten the belt tightly around a medium-girth tree at eye level, hook the 
hangers on it and suspend your paraphernalia therefrom. You can rig this quicker than 
driving nails anyway, load more stuff on it and leave a healthy tree when you break camp. 


Next TIME you paint a room, wood- 
work, bookcases or other furniture, brush a 
band, of each paint used on the back of a 
file index card or a piece of white card- 
board. Do this as soon as you finish the 
job. On the reverse side record name of 
color and brand of paint. With these cards 
you can eliminate future guesswork in 
matching the color, either for another paint 
job or touching up, or for buying drapes 
or upholstery materials. Your wife can 
take them to the store with her and get 
exactly the shade she wants, matching or 
contrasting. 


JEWELED PHONOGRAPH needles which have gone their safe limit for record playing 
are still good for other uses; for instance, they can be mounted in pen holders or in the 
ends of lead pencils and used to etch or mark on glass and other hard surfaces. Glass 
jars in shop or kitchen can be labeled permanently and cleanly this way. Here’s another 
tip along the same lines: Next time you visit your dentist ask him for a few of his dis- 
carded picks. Ground to a straight, sharp point they will also make good markers or 
punches, or may be used for dry-point etching, 


CAR OWNERS who are absent-minded 
about their keys can avoid breaking a win- 
dow or calling a locksmith to gain entrance 
to their parked vehicles by keeping an extra 
set of keys inside the tail light. Remove 
tail-light lens and place keys, wrapped in 
tape to kill possible rattling, in bottom of 
the shell. Since the screws that hold the 
lens in place can be taken out with a coin 
or nail file, you should never be stuck in 
the event of losing your original keys. — 
Roger L. Soiseth, New Salem, N. D. 


CONVENIENT but out-of-the-way ash trays can be installed on your bridge table 
for that next game. Cut notches shaped like upside-down keyholes near the tops of 
four small tin cans. Put a round-head screw into each table leg about six inches from 
the top, allowing it to stick out slightly, That's all. Just slip the cans, via their notches, 
over the screws. Before folding the table, remove, empty and store the cans for next time. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 


Twists, True, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 
prompily for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned, 
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Grandpa And The Pesky Redskins 


[Continued from page 39] 


“before I’d call Doc Barnholm. Why, I 

wouldn't let him doctor a sick steer.” 
Doc would stop his horse in the. middle 

of the road, right in front of our place, 


and yell to Grandfather, “Hey, there,. 


Putty Whiskers, you got a horse that'll 
beat this’n?” 


Doc always called Grandfather “Putty” 


Whiskers” because Grandfather's beard 
was the color of slate-gray putty and it 
stuck out aggressively. But Grandlather 
didn’t like it a bit, even if Doc yelled it 
out sort of quiet, which he seldom did. 
These two were always racing and 
trading horses, sometimes sight unseen, 
each hoping to get the better of the other. 
Doc was the kind who would race a plow 
horse if he thought it could win, and 
sometimes his plow horses did win. Too 
frequently, in Bet If Doc had been born 
fifty years later he would have been right 
up there with the best of them now. 
The first race they had that I can re- 
member was on Thanksgiving Day, 1897. 
Grandmother always made Grandfather 
go to church on Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, and sometimes on Easter. If he 
went at any other time during the year 
it was because he was in the doghouse 
and hoped that going to church would 
help him get out. On this Thanksgiving 
Day old Doc was there too. He always 
felt it his duty to go at least once a year, 
and he almost invariably chose a day 
when everybody would be there. 
Church was over and we had started 
home when Doc came tearing out of the 
mud driving a span of coal-black horses. 
With him in the hack were Mrs. Barn- 
holm and the three little Barnholms— 
Jackie, Johnny and Ruth. Doe started 
past us, a big, friendly grin on his face. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Oh, no you don’t!” Grandfather 
yelled at him, and he began lashing the 
team with his buggy whip. Our horses 
were three-year-olds and they really lit 
out. The road was wide enough for a 
short distance to permit four horses to 
run abreast and it was nip and tuck for 
a while. 

Then Grandmother began screaming 
and flailing Grandfather over the head 
with her parasol, and he had to pull the 
team down to an agonizing trot while 
Doc went sailing past, laughing fit to kill. 

Grandmother had crossed the plains in 
a covered wagon, as a young girl, and 
had seen some pretty tough living. She 
Was not easily ruffled, but this time she 
lit into him good and hard. There was 
mud on her-brand-new dress. Our three- 
year-olds had just been shod and those 
new shoes had scattered mud over every- 
thing. 

Grandfather was cowed and like a gal- 
lant gentleman took the tongue lashing 
he so well deserved, yet there was the 
light of battle in his eyes. Anyone could 
see at a glance that he wasn’t through 
with Doc. There would be another time 
and another place, and perhaps then 
Grandmother wouldn't be along to cramp 
his style. 

Another time, it came about, was the 
following Wednesday, and the place was 
the county road between our home and 
the country store, Grandfather had gone 
for a sack of flour and some odds and 
ends that Grandmother needed in a 
hurry. Doc was there, gloating over his 
Thanksgiving Day victory, and rubbing 
it in. 

“Now take that horse I’m riding to- 
day,” he said to Grandfather. “I could 
beat any horse you got with him.” He 
had a habit of talking out of the side of 
his mouth, and each word sounded as if 
it were being dragged oyer rusty nails. 

“I’m not riding my fastest animal to- 
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“Well, there’s another one as good as hooked.” 
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day,” Grandfather said, “But I’ve got one 
that'll beat yours any time.” 

“Just trot him out,” Doc invited. “Got 
twenty dollars here that says you can’t 
do it.” 

Grandfather didn’t take him up on it, 
because twenty dollars was a lot of money 
and he would have to think it over. 

But when he got on his horse, with the 
sack of flour in front, Doc got on his and 
started back with him. And before 
Grandfather knew it he was racing. They 
came flying down the road, both horses 
running for all they were worth, Grand- 
father lost all thought of the sack of 
flour and the other odds and ends he was 
bringing home; all he could think of 
right then was beating Doc’s horse and 
this he did, by about two lengths at the 
finish, which was at our road. 

Grandfather was so elated that he 
came riding up without the flour and 
other things. OF course, he got another 
dressing down and was sent back for 
more flour, the first sack having been 
well distributed along the road. 

And that was the way it began. It got 
so that Grandmother couldn't let Grand- 
father out of her sight without him and 
Doc having a race some place. If they 
met, even by accident, and had their 
horses along they would put up a dollar 
each and race for it, sometimes more. 
Although they raced for the pure joy of 
it, a little bet always made it more in- 
teresting. 


Tt was in the fall that sulky racing 
took hold at the county fair grounds and 
trotting horses became all the rage. One 
who didn’t own g trotting horse and a 
sulky was considéred hardly wortlt speak- 
ing to. 

Grandfather acquired one, as was to 
be expected—a sulky that cost him $150. 
Grandmother didn’t approve. She said 
that much money would buy seven or 
eight good cows, but Grandfather paid 
no attention. The first thing he did was 
drive the sulky to the store, trotting the 
horse all the way, and, sure enough, Doc 
was there. Grandfather thought he would 
surprise Doc, but instead Doc surprised 
him, for he too had bought a trotter and 
1 spanking-new sulky. 

The next thing they knew at the store, 
Doc and Grandfather were in a race, 
along the county road, but it wasn’t 
much of a trotting race, as things turned 
out. Doc's horse broke first, which of 
course would disqualify him, and then 
Grandfather's horse broke. They came 
down the road hell-bent and were neck 
and neck as they passed our road. Doe of 
course claimed he had won, but it would 
have taken a photo finish to determine 
whose horse was out front. 

After that, Grandfather had a time of 
it trying to keep his horse from breaking. 
Racing Doc had taught him a costly les- 
son. But in a month or so he had his 
animal pretty well under control. 

Neither Grandfather nor Doc entered 
any of the trotting races that year, for 
both knew they were not sufficiently ex- 
perienced to go up against the better 
drivers. But when the spring racing sea- 
son opened they were there, ready for the 
crucial test, The elimination heats were 
in the morning and somehow Doc and 


Grandfather survived and were entered 
in the main event. 

Grandmother was there that afternoon, 
Grandfather having finally convinced her 
that nothing the county fair board ar- 
ranged was sinful. His argument was 
strengthened considerably by the fact 
that the chairman of the county fair 
board was a deacon in our church. She 
was sitting high in the grandstand, look- 
ing dignified and austere in her black 
dress, and with her black hat perched 


and purity in the fine line of her jaw as 
she watched Grandfather. Although 
never having approved of racing, and 
having consented finally to watch a 
county fair race only because she be- 


lieved it had been approved in heaven, 


she nevertheless wanted Grandfather to 
win, now that he had gone and made a 
fool of himself. 

Eight horses lined up for the main 
event, with Grandfather on the outside. 
Doc had been lucky, drawing the inside 
position. I can remember how stern-faced 
Grandfather was, sitting there with his 
legs spread out, right up against Murky 
Dawn’s tail almost, holding the reins in 
one hand and the whip in the other. The 
funny little ay he had on, cut out from 
one of his old hats, made him look ridic- 
ulous. Doc was wearing a red bandanna 
around his head and this, with his walrus 
mustache, made him look like the pirate 
Morgan at his best. 


Then, before anyone realized it was 
time, the starting flag set them in motion. 
There is something about the start of a 
trotting race, as well as the finish, that 
brings you right up on your toes, and 
my Grandmother was on her feet in- 
stantly. She didn't utter a word; just 
stood there poised, tense, her eyes follow- 
ing Murky Dawn. 

Doc held the lead around the turn, 
with Grandfather back a little, in about 
fourth or fifth place at that stage. But 
Gray Fox, driven by Squire York, then 
in second place, moved up at the turn to 
take the lead. Grandfather dropped back 
a little in the stretch down the far side, 
to about sixth place. When they swept 
past the grandstand to complete the first 
circuit, Doc was back five lengths but 
still in the race. Grandfather had moved 
up on him and as he passed the grand- 
stand, still on the outside, the wind had 
got to his whiskers, pushing them up 
around his nose. His head was thrust out 
lrom his shoulders aggressively and he 
was driving like mad. 

-“Go to it, Putty Whiskers!’ someone 
yelled from a tier above anc my Grand- 
mother turned to give the loud-mouthed 
one a chilly stare. 

Gray Fox was leading by a length at 
the first turn of the second Jap, with 
Grandfather swinging wide but gaining 
a little. Murky Dawn had his head high, 
his front legs moving with the rhythm of 
driving pistons. 

Rolling Along, driven by Farmer 
McQuade, broke at the turn and was out 
of the race. This gave Doc fourth posi- 
tion and on the far turn he was in third 
place, with Grandfather in second and 
Gray Fox leading by no more than a 
. length. The race was three laps. 

I can remember Grandmother pound- 
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By Hans Christian Adamson 


RainTREE COUNTY, 
by a new Indiana writer, 
Ross Lockridge, Jr., 
shouldclimb to best-seller 
altitude with ram-jet 
speed, The central char- 
acter in this homespun 
novel about America in 

the last half of the 19th 
century is Johnny Shawnessy, an Indiana farm 
boy who wanders far from his native soil and 
meets adventure at every turn. In Hoosier 
humor, Lockridge has the touch of Riley; 
in making his people seem blood-real, he 
approaches Tarkington. (Houghton Mifflin 
—$5.00) 


Wiliam R. Richards uses neither whitewash 
nor tar-brush in writing THE LAST BIL- 
LIONAIRE, an earthy biography of Henry 
Ford. As a Detroit newspaperman who “‘cov- 
ered” the Motor King for many years, Mr. 
Richards knew him well. Too often these 
days, biographers make their subjects either 
haloed heroes or odoriferous heels. It is re- 
freshing to find a pen-portrait in which the 
“sitter” is 100% human with all the strong 
and weak blends that make men interesting. 
(Seribner’s—$3.50) 


Except for the absence of microphones, 
movie cameras and translating gear, a bicker- 
ing United Nations’ meeting could be a car- 
bon copy of the making of our Constitution. 
In THE GREAT REHEARSAL, Carl Van 
Doren, with exacting scholarship and deep 
human understanding, re-creates the period 
when proponents and opponents of the Con- 
stitution clashed in yiolent debate. A good 
antidote for Lake Success jitters. (Viking — 
$3.75) 


EAGLE AT MY EYES by Norman Katkov 
is a brutal treatment of marriage problems 
between Jews and Christians in today’s Amer- 
ica. The author tries to turn an Abie’s Irish 
Rose theme into an American tragedy, but 
succeeds only in producing a creaking melo- 
drama that barely rises from infantile to 
juvenile. The real tragedy is that books like 
this may fan intolerance on both sides. 
(Doubleday—S2.75) 


A century ago, the Russian-Alaskan trading 
ship Avoss was listed as “‘lost at sea.” Rumor 
has had it that captain and crew stole the 
ship and pirated furs from native hunters, 
but that all were killed by the Aleuts before 
they could sail for China with their loot. 
From this saga, Mariette S. Pilgrim writes 
OOGARUK, THE ALEUT, a gripping story 
of fiendish cruelty, treason and murder with 
a realistic Alaskan background. (Caxion — 
53.00) 


House-hun ry readers will follow with env 
gry Y 
the adventures of John Gould in THE 
HOUSE THAT JACOB BUILT. Until it 


burned down in 1940, the Goulds lived in a 
manse built in 1780 by Gould’s great-grand- 
father, near Lisbon Falls, Maine. Gould’s 
trials in rebuilding the old house — from 
cider-cellar to cultch-attic—are dream-fodder 
for blueprint addicts. Rich in anecdotes of 
old Maine-ways. (Morrow—$2.75) 


Cup REPORTER, by Boyce House, a his- 
tory of the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, is 
highly seasoned with adventure, drama and 
humor, Central figure is the late C. P. J. 
Mooney, managing editor and crusading 
enemy of the crime and corruption that, at 
the start of the 20th Century, made Memphis 
the U. S. crime capital. (Hightower Press — 
$2.50) 


New books from University presses, particu- 
larly those west of the Hudson, are taking on 
a down-to-earth flayor that rates attention. 
Some recent exploring in that off-trail cor- 
ner of the world of words has turned up the 
following for recommended reading: 

First of all, you'll want to know Febold 
Feboldson, mighty plainsman who roamed 
the lands between the Missouri and the 
Rockies. This super-Swede, big as Paul Bun- 
yan, quick-shootin’ as Pecos Bill, strong as 
John Henry, comes to life in Paul R. Beath’s 
FEBOLD FEBOLDSON: TALL TALES 
FROM THE PLAINS, illustrated by Lynn 
Trank. Febold’s fantastic deeds will tickle 
your risibilities: (U. of Neb.—$2.75) 

Exciting jungle adyentures plus Central 
American revolutions are offered by Victor 
Von Hagen in MAYA EXPLORER, the true 
story of John L. Stephens, who, in 1839, dis- 
covered the Lost Cities of Yucatan. Has the 
exciting factual quality of Stanley’s “In Dark- 


_est Africa.” (U. of Okla.—$5.00) 


Oren Arnold—whose books in praise of the 
sights, climate and people of the Southwest 
have won him fame—is the author of SUN 
IN YOUR EYES, a magnetic, all-inclusive 
guidebook to the desert country. Entertain- 
ing reading and superior tourist information. 
Illustrated. (U. of N. M.—S2.50) 

In THE HORSE OF THE AMERICAS, 
Robert Moorman Denhardt starts the New 
World history of the horse in the days of 
Columbus and follows the expanding breeds 
through the centuries. Illustrated. Good 
reading. (U. of Okla.—$5.00) 

It is no over-statement to say that GOLD, 
GUNS AND GHOST TOWNS by W. A. 
Chalfant has caught and preserved the pic- 
ture of the gold-rush days of California and 
Nevada. True-life. gamblers, diggers, gun- 
men and tough mining-town women fill 
ChaJfant’s ghost towns with rip-roarin’ ac- 
tion. (Stanford Univ.—$3.00) 

As spell-binding as any Indian fiction mus- 
ket-and-arrow thriller of the old West is 
PONTIAC, by Howard H. Peckham. It is the 
saga of the American-Indian Napoleon whose 
challenge to British supremacy in 1763 al- 
most succeeded. (Princeton U.—$4.50) 
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ing me on the head and screaming, but | 
was too excited myself to protest. 

They were coming around finally for 
the home stretch and at the far turn 
Murky Dawn was neck and neck with 
Gray Fox. Doc was trailing by a length 
and a half. The others were so far back 
that it became certain one of the three 
leaders would be, the winner. 

Halfway up the stretch, Murky Dawn 
moved into frst place, with Doc’s horse 
nosing out Gray Fox, and that was the 
way they finished, Grandfather taking 
first place by a length and Doc grabbing 
second by a nose. 

The yannigans yelled their lungs out, 
for it had been a 10-to-I chance that any 
local horse would beat Gray Fox, who 
had taken second at the state fair. Grand- 
father pulled up and came back slowly 
to take his bow and you could see how 
proud he was, his eyes shining like new 
silver quarters in the sunlight., 

Doc came up too, for his part of the 
honors, and shook hands with Grand- 
father. Both were a little overwhelmed. 

After it was over, Grandmother re- 
gained some of her composure and came 
down to caress Murky Dawn’s nose. Her 
excitement gone now, she looked at 
Grandfather and smiled. 

There. was a long spell between the 
spring and fall seasons when trotting 
horses were allowed to fatten in the pas- 
ture, so Doc and Grandfather had to 
turn to something else meanwhile. Natu- 
rally, they plotted against each other in 
the racing of saddle horses. 

Grandfather’s winning of the trotting 
event over all comers had elevated him 
to the eminent position of number one 
man in the local sulky-racing field, and 
he naturally was very proud of the honor, 
but this didn’t keep him from racing Doc 
with anything he could lay hands on. 

In mid-August Doc acquired a sorrel 


that had once trimmed the fastest horses 
they had at Jacksonville, and he was 
willing to race it against anything Grand- 
father could dig up, for a bet of $100. 

Grandfather didn’t have an animal 
that could beat Doc’s horse, so he began 
looking around. He heard of one that an 
Indian owned, and went up one day to 
look it over. It was a young stallion with 
a reddish coat that had been brought in 
from somewhere in Nevada. The owner 
put it through its paces and Grandfather 
thought it was good enough to beat Doc’s 
horse. He bought it for $95 and a gold- 
nugget stickpin to which the Indian took 
a fancy. The pin was worth about $8. 
Grandfather figured that if he could beat 
Doc’s horse and win the $100 bet, he 
would be about even. 

Hating Indians as he did, it is a won- 
der he dealt with them, yet he wanted a 
good horse so badly that he would have 
dickered with the devil right then. 

He named the new horse Big Red and 
at once put him through a couple of 
heats to see just how fast he was. Big Red 
was plenty fast and Grandfather figured 
he could take Doc’s $100 without much 
effort, until he heard that Doc’s horse 
had beaten Jim Tetherow’s mare. That 
was bad mews, because Jim’s little mare 
was considered the fastest thing on the 
Flat. 

Then one afternoon Grandfather went 
to the store, to find it packed with In- 
dians. There were 14 braves from the 
reservation and all had come down that 
day to spend their government allot- 
ments. 


Not wishing to mingle with them, - 


Grandfather sat on the bench outside 
until] they had finished trading. As they 
departed finally, in a group, Doc came 
riding up on his new horse. 

Suddenly the animal threw up its head, 
snorted and arched its back, whereupon 
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Doc sailed ungracefully through the air 
and landed in the roadway on all fours. 
The horse went galloping down the road, 
its head high and its eyes wide with stark 
fear. 

“Now what do you suppose made him 
do that?” Grandfather said, coming out 
to help Doc get back onto his feet. 

“It was those Indians,” Doc said. “He 
doesn’t like Indians. Not even the smell 
of ’em. He once belonged to an Indian 
who beat hell out of him and every time 
he sees one he’s scared to death.” 

About then Farmer Jim Trask drove 
by on his way to town and Doc got up 
with him to go look for Lis horse. 

Grandfather suddenly had an inspi-a- 
tion, He waited around until Doc came 
riding slowly back up the road. His horse 
kept tossing its head. looking about in 
every direction, but by then the Indians 
had gone and it finally settled down to 
stand quietly at the hitching rack. 

“Now about that little bet you wanted 
to make,” Grandfather said, sort of 
smacking his lips, for already he could 
feel that money in his fingers and taste 
the sweet aroma of certain victory. “Still 
want to race?” 

“Sure,” Doc said, “Any time.-You got 
a horse you think ‘can beat mine?” 

“IT sure have.” 

“Hm-m-m!’" Doc seemed to accept the 
statement with reservations. “Willing to 
bet a hundred dollars you can beat me, 
eh?” 

“Sure am. I got a fast horse now.” 

Doc fixed his eyes on Grandfather's 
face as if to read the secret it held. 

“Ever beat Jim's mae?” He was prying 
for information. 

“No, neyer went up against anything 
on the Flat yet. It’s a new horse I picked 
up the other day. Bought it from an 
Indian.” 


Doc guffawed. “I know the horse 
now. Big, with a red coat. That Indian’s 
been trying to peddle it for three months. 
Offered it to me last week for fifty dollars. 
If that’s what you're putting up against 
my horse you might as well fork over 
right now. But if you insist on racing 
me, name the time and place.” 

They fixed the date for the following 
Saturday. The start was to be made at the 
store and the finish would be at our road. 

“What time on Saturday?” Grand- 
father asked. 

“In the afternoon.” 

Grandfither said he would rather Doc 
fix a definite hour, and insisted that the 
race start on time. 

“But why have a definite hour?’ Doc 
inquired, “Why all this fiddling around? 
Why won’t any time in the afternoon be 
good enough?” 

“Not when I’m betting a hundred dol- 
lars,” Grandfather said. “If you want to, 
race me, fix a time and keep it. Other- 
wise you forfeit the bet.” 

After more quibbling Doc finally set 
the time at two o'clock Saturday after- 
noon. He did a lot of grumbling later in 
the store, about Grandfather becoming so 
punctilious in his old age. “Why,” he 
said, “we used to race on a moment’s 
notice, and now he insists on setting a 
time for it. Can't figure out what’s come 
over him.” 

“He won the trotting race, didn’t he?” 


Grover Baxter said. “He's the champion 
sulky driver. Beat you. ‘That gives him 
the right to name the time and place, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Forsefeathers!”” Doc exclaimed and 
went stamping out. 

That afternoon Grandfather went out 
to the reservation. Having learned that 
Doc’s horse could beat Jim’s mare, which 
was about the fastest thing in those parts, 
he naturally didn’t have much faith in 
Old Red, and he was a desperate man. 
Otherwise he wouldn’t have connived 
with the Indians. I was with him, sitting 
in the buckboard while he talked with 
Chief Running Wolf. 

“You come down my place Saturday,” 
I heard Grandfather say. “Get there a 
little before two o’clock, see? Just before 
two o'clock you and all your men start 
down the road toward the store. There's 
going to be a race. Two horse come up 
road, see? Doc’s horse and mine. You see 
us coming, all get to one side of road, let 
us go by.” Grandfather pulled back his 
coat to exhibit the neck of a quart whisky 
bottle. “More like that, see? After the 
race. You sayvy?” 

Running Wolf grinned. “Umph. We'll 
be there,” he said. ““T'wo o’clock.” 

On the road back Grandfather laughed 
most of the way. “Just wait till that horse 
of Doc’s sees those Indians,” he said. 
“Old Red’s used to Indians. He won’t 
mind. But Doc’s horse -——” He let the 
matter rest there... 

There was quite a crowd gathered on 
Saturday afternoon to see this contest 
between Doc and Grandfather. The word 
had spread and there were some of the 
boys who wanted to bet a few dollars, 
one way or the other. 


Grandfather gave mea big wink when 
he wheeled Old Red out to the starting 
line and at the same time he looked up 
the road, hoping, I suppose, that Run- 
ning Wolf would have his Indians there 
on time, and wouldn't start too soon. 

At two o'clock promptly Baxter lined 
them up. I looked up the road and didn’t 
see any Indians yet. If they started right 
on the dot they’d just about make the 
turn when Doc and Grandfather did, and 
that would be perfect. 

“Gol” Baxter yelled, and Doc and 
Grandfather dug their heels into their 
horses’ sides. It was a nice, even start but 
before they had run 100 yards Doc’s 
horse was out front. Old Red was doing 
his best, but Doc’s new horse had it all 
over him and those who had bet on 
Grandfather began to groan and moan. 

“Just wait,” I thought. “The race isn’t 
over yet.” Of course I couldn’t say out 
loud what I thought, for that would give 
it away and some might welsh on their 
bets if they found there had been a con- 
spiracy between Grandfather and the In- 
dians to scare hell out of Doc’s horse. 

Halfway up the road, almost to the 
turn, which was as far as we could see 
them, I kept wondering when the Indians 
would show up. At the turn Doc’s horse 
was out front by two good lengths and 
looked like a certain winner. 

Past the turn we lost sight of them and 
didn’t know who had won until we got 
there. 

Doc’s horse had won by nearly four 
lengths and Grandfather was counting 
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| Abe 
| Lincoln, 
on a 


Totem 
Pole 


Schallever's Photo, Ketchikan, Alaska 


More memorials and monuments have been 
dedicated to Abraham Lincoln than to any 
other American—but none of them are more 
unusual than the Lincoln Totem Poles of the 
Alaskan Indians. 

The Indians who carved these towering 
monuments of red cedar to the martyred 
president never lived under his paternal 
care; they knew nothing of the lawyer and 
statesman. They knew only one thing for 
certain. It was: that this great white chief 
had delivered them from slavery. 

When Lincoln freed the slaves, he per- 
haps did not know that one-third of all the 
Indians of southeastern Alaska were held 
in slavery more bitter than that existing in 
his own country. But two years after the 
ratification of the Thirteenth Amendment, 
Alaska was purchased and its Indian slaves 
came under the provisions of the article. 

Since the purchase was in 1867, freedom 
came to the Indians after the death of 
Lincoln—they learned of the act of the great 
white chief in Washington too late to honor 
him in person. 

Just how the Indians learned of their new 
freedom is not known. One story is that in 
1869 William H. Seward paid the old chief, 
Ebbets, of the GanaXadi tribe, a visit. Per- 
haps it was the Secretary of State himself who 
told them of the action of President Lincoln, 

The news of the emancipation spread 
rapidly among the islands of the Prince of 
Wales archipelago. Tradition says that Chief 
Ebbets called the people together. “Let 
Tieda, who speaks with his chisel,” said the 
Chief, “carve us a memortal to this man who 
has freed us,” This command was given more 
than seventy years ago. 

So ‘Tieda, the story states. was furnished 
with a photograph of Lincoln in frock coat 
and high silk hat, and he carved a totem pole 
fifty feet tall. At the top was his surprisingly 
good conception of Lincoln. 

In Totem Square at Saxman an excellent 
replica of the original Lincoln totem, carved 
by the Ganaxadi tribe, now stands. 

The original was sawed from its 50-foot 
pedestal and presented to the Territorial 
Museum at Juneau. It may be seen there 
today.—Carrol C. Hall 
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out the money. I noticed that his hands 
were shaking and his face was very red, 
like when he got good and mad at some- 
body. 

And there wasn’t an Indian in sight! 

Finally the money had been counted 
and handed over. 

“Thanks,” Doc said. “Easiest hundred 
I ever won.” He looked at Grandfather 
for a moment, a funny little twinkle in 
his eyes. “You know,” he said, “you been 
gtiping for a long time about closing 
that reseryation every time a case of mea- 


sles or chicken pox shows up. Well, there 
Was a case of mumps out there yesterday 
and I closed it good and tight. I hope 
you're satisfied.” 

Grandfather didn’t say a word for a 
little while. He just looked at Doc and 
Doc looked at him. Then Grandfather 
said, “Good thing you're getting some 
sense in your head. Only you better keep 
an eye on that reservation. I’ve learned 
you can’t trust Injuns any farther than 
you can throw a bull by the tail.” 

—THE END 


Homicide: A Sport 
[Continued from page 53) 


tion, each game may be played with 
players subjected to a few specific agree- 
ments worked out by the team managers. 
The usual game, for example, consists of 
ten players to a side, The team managers, 
however, may decide to play five or fil- 
teen. 

When one of the teams on the reserva- 
tion decides that it would like to take on 
the boys of Paint Town, Wolf Town, 
Bird Town, Big Cove or Cherokee (also 
called Yellow Heel), it sends a messen- 
ger with a challenge. Of all the teams, 
that of Big Cove is the greatest stickler 
for observance of the traditional eti- 
quette. Big Cove is the reservation town 
lying way back in the hills and its players 
are mostly all full-blood Indians. 

When a messenger from Wolf Town 
arrives in Big Cove with the challenge, 
etiquette demands that he be allowed to 
speak his piece, that it be received in si- 
lence and that he be then sped on his 
way with a redskin razzberry. This con- 
sists of a stony sneer. After he has gone, 
the Big Cove council goes into confer- 
ence to decide whether or not to accept 
the challenge. This is a mere formality, 
for it usually does. 

On the following day, therefore, a Big 
Cove messenger visits Wolf Town, mut- 
ters a date several weeks hence, and 
sneers. There is no discussion. The Wolf 
Towners simply sneer right back at him, 
completing the agreement. 

About two weeks before the game is 
scheduled to take place the teams get 
down to practice in deadly earnest and 
keep at it daily. The Big Cove boys, man- 
aged by Bill Armachaine, are coached by 
old-time medicine men and stick to the 
traditional game of rugged individualism 
in getting the ball over the goal line. 

The Wolf Towners have wily little 
Jeff Thompson on the team as well as 
Big Jeff Torneta, the full-blood player- 
manager. Thompson has been out in the 
world quite a bit and has played football. 
He is convinced of the value of team play 
and during practice he suggests strategy 
to Big Jeff. He never mentions this to 
the other players for that would be a seri- 
ous breach of etiquette. . 

Big Jeff, however, is getting the idea. 
As a result his team is rapidly develop- 
ing into the fastest and smoothest in the 
country. In a recent game with Cherokee, 
for example, it scored twelve straight 


points in less than forty minutes. 

Two nights before a game is to take 
place the medicine men call the players 
together and look them over. With a 
ceremonial comb made of sharpened 
bear’s teeth the arms and back of each 
player are raked to draw blood. The 
scratches are then carefully watched. If 
one of them should start to fester before 
the game, the player is declared to have 
“impure blood” and the medicine men 
rule him off the team as ineligible. A 
substitution for this reason may be made 
right up to the start of a game. 

On the day of the game the Wolf Town 
and Big Cove teams, accompanied by 
their medicine men and other home-town 
rooters, advance toward the playing field 
from opposite directions. The field is 
usually grassy and today its dimensions 
are approximately 150 x 75 yards, which 
means one helluva lot of running around. 
And there are no rest periods! 

Underwood believes that because of 
the present size of the field a more open 
game is evolving. In the old days fields 
were smaller for there was less cleared, 
level ground available. 

The playing field is unmarked except 
for four small willow trees, two of which 
are thrust into the ground at either end 
to indicate the goals. While still a dis- 
tance from it the opposing teams shout 
defiantly at each other. They also an- 
nounce in forthright Cherokee exactly 
how they propose to decimate their op- 
ponents during the game. 

As they reach the edge of the field they 
slow up and approach each other warily, 
walking as gingerly as though the entire 
area had been thoroughly booby trapped. 
Though this may look stagy to spectators 
there’s a sound reason for it. The bare 
feet of the advancing lines of players feel 
out sharp stones and branches which are 
removed by the medicine men. 

Coming to the center of the field the 
Wolf Towners, as the challenging team, 
lay their playing sticks down in a long 
row. Big Cove players then look the en- 
emy over carefully and select their par- 
ticular opponents. The Big Cove Indians 
signify their choice by laying their own 
sticks on the ground head to head with 
those of their opposites. 

Sticks, like opponents, are a matter of 
individual choice. If an Indian cares to 
play with two sticks he may do so. His 
stick may be long or short. Among the 
Cherokees the men who jump center 
generally use a stick about 26 inches long. 
‘The others use sticks varying from 18 to 
24 inches, although here and there may 


. be found a 12- or 13-incher. Choctaws 
and Creeks, however, prefer longer sticks 
averaging’ two feet in length. 

The right of each player to select his 
opponent is the obstacle to the building 
up of overall team strategy. Most times a 
player will make directly for the gent 
with whom he or his pappy has had a 
personal quarrel. He will also make the 
most of all opportunities during the 
course of the game. In the interests of 
team play Jeff Torneta does his best to 
discourage blood feuds. Both he and Jeff 
Thompson are getting somewhere in this 
direction, 

Other teams seem to confine strategy 
to one bit of traditional jockeying in the 
line-up. This is based upon the fact that 
once the game has started no substitu- 
tions may be made, and when a man is 
knocked out of the game his opposite 
must also go out. 

Thus if no blood feuds are involved, 
the weakest member of one team may be 
artfully matched against the star of an- 
other, That puts the latter on the spot. 
If he roughs up the weakling badly 
enough to make him a casualty, he too 
must leave the game. If he refuses to play 
against him, and that is his privilege, the 
entire enemy team will ride him for being 
afraid. If he consents to play and con- 
trives to keep his homicidal inclinations 
under control, the manager of the other 
team may try to precipitate matters by 
seeing to it that the weakest member is 
consistently given the ball. This is equiva- 
lent to murder in the first degree. 


When both teams have placed their 
sticks down, there is a short pause to give 
the rooters an opportunity to look the 
players over and get down their wagers. 
‘The squaws have always been heavier 
bettors than the men. Down through the 
years they'd shoot the works on the game, 
throwing everything in one pile from the 
family frying pan to their husband’s Sun- 
day feather, winner take all. 

As a result, the boys down in Raleigh 
had to pass a law a score of years ago 
limiting the wagers on Cherokee Indian 
ball to “token betting.” To enthusiastic 
squaws, however, a “token”’ is still any- 
thing which can be moved by a team of 
horses. When all the bets are down the 
field is cleared for action. The word 
“cleared,” it should be understood, is also 
comparative. It brims with hospitality 
where a game of Cherokee Indian ball is 
concerned, 

In addition to the twenty players there 
is, first of all, a chief medicine man whose 
sole duty is to toss up the ball at the start 
of the game and after each point has been 
scored. 

Secondly, there are four other medicine 
men, two to each team. These are known 
as drivers, and are equipped with six-foot 
switches with which they point to the 
small ball when the players lose sight of 
it in the grass. They grunt the only word 
spoken in the game, “Hahni!”, which in 
Cherokee signifies: “Here it is. Let the 
massacre proceed and the blood flow 
freely!” 

They mean it -too. They use their 
switches vigorously on the backs of mem- 
bers of both teams when they observe the 
boys wrestling on the ground without 
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Build 
it 


Yourself 


Here’s a well-built, handsome gun cabinet to hold two single and two double-barrelled 
guns; it can be constructed for more guns simply by increasing its width. In the bottom 
is a drawer for ammunition or cleaning equipment. 

Ordinary hand tools will do the job: crosscut saw, coping saw, chisel, plane, hammer, 
drill and screwdriver, Start by cutting the side planks to length from 34” x 12” stock 
trimmed down to 11”, With saw and chisel cut a %4" rabbet 6” from one end in each, to 
receive the floor piece, Then cut the back to size from 4" plywood and assemble it to the 
sides with wood screws. Slide the floor piece into its rabbets (after chiseling out the indenta- 
tions for the gun hutts), using plenty of glue and a few nails. 

The lop is in two pieces, one above the other. Nail the under piece 
to the ends of the sides and the plywood back. Then fasten the upper 
piece, with edges planed round, to it with screws from below. 

Next, put in the upper front cross piece with screws driven from 
underneath, and the bottom front cross piece, notched into the sides. 
Nail drawer rails in place and brad on the quarter-round moulding. 
The moulding does not extend around the back. Cut the barrel rest 
with a coping saw, and line with felt rubber-cemented to the wood 
(three coats). Fasten it with screws driven through the back. 

The door comprises two 34” x 8” planks, planed down to width 
and joined with glue and dowels or spline. Saw out the window open- 
ing before joining the planks and cut a rabbet around the edges, as 
‘shown. The window glass is held by wood strips bradded to the door 
on the inside. Hinge the door to the cabinet and attach a suitable 
catch. Details of drawer construction are clearly shown, Assemble it 
with glue and finishing nails. Use 
a dark stain finish. 

—Roland Cueva 
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ing occurs, the locked-together players 
try to turn each other back side up to 
receive the whipping, a maneuver that 
usually produces plenty of activity. 

Each team also has a stick boy on the 
field. Players need sticks only for a toss-u 
at center or to scoop a ball from the 
ground. Atall other times they may throw 
or carry the ball in their hands or mouths. 
As a preliminary they discard their sticks. 
If opportunity presents this may be done 
by throwing it at an opponent carrying 
the ball. The stick boy then retrieves the 
stick and keeps it ready for a player’s use. 

There are two water boys on the field 
who do not carry water. In their pails is 
an old Cherokee beverage made from a 
medicine man's secret recipe. Among the 
ingredients are crab-apple juice, balsam 
tops, weeds and tree sap. If a player looks 
groggy the medicine man orders him to 
take a swig. If he can hold the stuff down 
without vomiting, he is considered strong 
enough to keep right on playing. 

Occasionally a player will do a bit of 
grandstanding by voluntarily calling the 
water boy and taking a drink. This im- 
mediately wins the profound respect of 
Indian spectators who know what the pail 
contains. A player can show no greater 
contempt for his opponent than by pin- 
ning him to the ground with one arm 
and knees and drinking the concoction 
with nary a burp. 

Although there is always plenty of ac- 
tion in Indian ball, some games appear 
faster than others to spectators. This 
olten depends on the agreement made by 
the managers and the tactics used by the 
teams. The managers may agree to use 
one man on each team to jump center, 
for example, or two may be used on each 
side. In a single tossup the game may get 
off to a fast aerial start, but in a double 
tossup it usually begins with a brisk slug 
fest in which the ball disappears into 
someone’s mouth and players grapple 
with individual opponents. 

Sometimes, after such a tossup, ten sep- 
arate wrestling matches may be in prog- 
ress lor as long as thirty or forty minutes, 
until one of the players breaks free, goes 
to the aid of a teammate and they begin a 
ball-hunting expedition, choking, maul- 
ing and otherwise promiscuously working 
over enemy players until the ball is re- 
vealed. When that happens the ball 
holder, if still conscious, gets rid of the 
pellet fast and the game goes aerial. 

In some respects it then begins to look 
like a football game with the rule book 
torn up. There is only one foul and that 


‘occurs when a player picks the ball up 


off the ground with his hand instead of 
a stick. Many of these fouls are deliberate 
and are executed by the player-manager, 
if he has the opportunity to pick up the 
ball when the team is too widely scattered 
for his liking. This is the only chance he 
can get to do any stalling at all and it 
doesn’t occur very often. When it does, 
the ball is brought back to mid-field for 
another tossup. 

Once the game is under way neither 
the players nor the medicine men on the 
field try to keep track of the score. Mostly 
they're interested in the number of men 
still left in the match. There have been 
games on the reservation in which the 
playing was so savage that they ended 
with only four or six men left on the field. 


a 


And the remaining players kept right on 
at it until the final 12th point was scored. 

The official score keepers are two old- 
sters from the teams’ home towns. They 
watch the game and they also watch each 
other. Each of them holds twelve small 
pointed sticks in his hand and when his 
team scores a point a stick is thrust into 
the ground, 

Since Indian ball has been played on a 
larger field the game has grown a bit 
faster. The ball itself has undergone a 
change. Instead of the traditional nut or 
piece of hide stuffed with hair, a small, 
spongy rubber ball has come into favor. 
When scooped up from the ground with 
a stick or thrown by hand the rubber ball 
can be shot a greater distance than the 
older type. 

On the other hand, the larger field has 
slowed down the scoring. In addition to 
the single point which a player makes if 
he succeeds in carrying the ball through 
his goal posts, he can make an extra point 
if he then manages to run back to the 
center of the field, toss the ball high 
enough in the air for the chief medicine 
man to see, and catch it again before 
being downed. 

Few players have contrived to accom- 
plish this double feat of broken-field 
running on a 150-yard-long playing field. 
Jonah Feather and Johnny Crow both 
have managed to pull it off a couple of 
times during the past year. Both are fast, 
elusive men. Jeff Torneta tried it, carry- 
ing two men with him for ten of the re- 
maining twenty-five yards. Then two 
others chopped him down. 

During the war, with many of the adult 
players in service, several of the younger 
Indians, encouraged by Kelly Under- 
wood, began to practice and they are now 
well on the way toward having a bantam 
league of their own. In 1946 the veterans 
started trickling back to the reservation 
and a few games were played. The past 
year, however, saw a full turnout with all 
teams playing, and the rivalry of hun- 
dreds of years resumed. 

Most of the young bucks, sophisticated 
by overseas service, laugh at the old super- 
stitions connected with Cherokee Indian 
ball, such as social taboos and clan rules 
which were supposed to heighten the 
frenzy between teams. Nevertheless they 
still play a tough and aggressive game 
and plunge into the chilly Oconalufty 
River after it’s over, which is an old 
Cherokee custom. 

“They don’t have to make big medi- 
cine to whip them up to fighting pitch,” 
observes Kelly Underwood, “After see- 
ing six of them hospitalized in fourteen 

* minutes, I think that they’ve still got the 
old-time spirit.” 

Besides being an authority on the sport 
of Gherokee Indian ball, Underwood is 
also one of its greatest enthusiasts. At 
68 he can still swing a mean playing stick 
—a long one—Choctaw fashion. His great 
ambition is to get some of the Cherokee 
players, like the Wolf Town team, to 
tangle with the Choctaws, preferably the 
sons of some of his old teammates down 
in Mississippi. The Choctaws play a right 
lively game too. 

“What a ball game that would be,” he 
murmurs ecstatically. “What sheer, undi- 
luted slaughter!’’—THE END 
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— Double Life of Mr. Hobby 


Hoanaban players aren’t dudes when they play. The game is 
probably the most hot and bothered sport of them all. It is often 
played practically raw, but since we are needling in some talk 
about clothes in this series, Bill Hobby—the boy in the fire-engine 
shirt—and his pal have kept their torsos covered. 

‘There's more than modesty in wearing tops to your trunks. 
They sop up sweat, and a heavy sweat shirt such as Hobby wears 
is an aid in reducing bay windows and warding off chills. Before 
we get mail from handballers saying there are no red sweat shirts, 
we say there are. They will be on the market soon. If handballers 
still insist that their tribe don’t wear such fancy sweatshirts, we 
say Wait and see. 

Hobby’s shirt is a pre-shrunk cotton fleece with a special action 
sleeve that has no seam under the arm. If red offends you, try 
it in gold, tan, navy or white. 

His trunks of fine cotton twill in tan, have an inner trunk 
support. They are of the boxer type, loose and floppy, with an 
elastic band at the waist. Socks are white cotton and wool mixed. 
Colored socks are not recommended for active sports like handball. 

The shoes are black double canyas, have a special non-slip sole. 
The heel and sole are cushioned for shock, and there is a grey 
rubber “bumper” front, because you are always running into 
walls and things in this game. (Al Schmidt, the artist who draws 
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When a belt’s a bank, that’s 
news. Zip-open secret pocket 
carries cash, identification 
tab. Real boarded cowhide. 


WHAT’S NEW IN CASUAL WEAR? 


these paintings of Hobby plays handball and is the most-bumped 
and bruised guy you ever saw.) 

The gloves are made of buckskin, and have a heavy center 
padding to prevent the palm from being completely hamburgered. 
They are sweat-proof and yentilated in the back, aren’t cheap, and 
have to be pond because they take a terrific beating. 

Hobby’s pal, who is going to lose that point if he stays where 
he is in the picture, wears the same rig as Hobby. The only change 
is his shirt. This is a very neat sports shirt of closely knitted fine 
combed cotton. It is made well enough to be worn as a sports 
shirt with casual clothes, has a breast pocket and comes in grey, 
copper and tan. 

Just because our characters play the sweatiest game this side of 
boiler-room poker, it doesn’t mean they take no interest in how 
they look when dressed for business. As a matter of fact, handball 
attracts men who are interested in retaining a trim figure, and 
such guys are also interested in the clothes they put on that 
body beautiful they are building. Their hobby of handball is 
usually secondary to their hobby of haying a good appearance. 

Those suits shown in the locker room are a little different. 
Hobby, the man tying his bow tie, is wearing a double breasted 
jacket that emphasizes the spread of his shoulders. These “formed” 
shoulder type of coats are designed to give [Continued on page 93] 
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THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. HOBBY-— 5 


He’s Set to Go Stepping 


Double Lite of Mr Hobby 


WHAT’S NEW IN MEN’S APPAREL? 


(Continued from page 90] a man more “chest,” and a trimmer 
waist, without making him outlandish or silly. Note that the 
coat has six buttons. When worn, only the top button is closed. 
The lapel comes down in a long roll. 

The friend’s coat, on the hanger, is a four button model on 
which the bottom button closes. This style, which has a very long 
roll on the lapel, is a little more extreme than Hobby’s. However, 
because it makes nice and thin with the breadbasket, a lot of 
men are wearing thém. 

Hobby likes color and and his suit is a glén plaid pattern in 
brown, tan and maroon. This is a hard pattern for many men to 
wear. If you look good in such big patterns, buy them. They 
give you individuality and distinction. We know one man who 
wears nothing but glen plaids because they are becoming on him. 

The shirt and tie worn with this suit are in excellent taste. The 
shirt is a deep tan oxford cloth, of a different color than most. 
The bow, a panel type, in green, grey and white, is in excellent 
harmony with the brown toned suit and shirt. Note that Hobby 
has tied it himself. It is not a “boughten” bow. You can tie your 
shoes, can't you? Well, your bow tie ties the same way. 

The friend's suit is in a very fine woven neat pattern, too small 
to show in the picture, known as a “pinhead” pattern. It has lots 
of closely spaced pinhead dots of grey on navy and a subdued 
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shadow stripe. Such cloth wears like iron, takes a good press and 
is very neat and clean looking. A good “‘dressy’’ suit. 

The shirt is blue-grey broadcloth to match the tones of the suit, 
and the foulard tie is a bold type patterned tie. The shoes are a 
modified moccasin type with double soles and rubber and leather 
combination heels. The shade is a deep ruddy brown. 

Note that our friend wears suspenders. They are red and blue 
striped rayon and cotton elastic, with brass buckles and genuine 
alligator trim. Why, when suspenders are as good looking as they 
are, it is sinful to display same in public, we will never know. 
The ban started in Britain, has been transferred to this country 
by a bunch of pecking women and rubber wristed young men. 
Frankly, trousers hang better from suspenders than they do from 
a belt, and some men, like this writer, find galluses easy on the 
abdomen, We can understand their ban when they were styled 
like cargo slings, but not when they are made as they are today. 

That hat is very trick. Made of mixed felt, and water blocked, 
it can be rolled without crushing. Look on the top shelf in the 
locker, and see it in the plastic cylinder box it comes in. 
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and street hose, by Holeproof Hose;handball gloves, shoes and ball, by A, G. Spalding Co.; 
suits, by Hammonton Park Clothes; shirts and ties, by Manhattan Shirt Co.; suspenders, by 
Knothe Bros; shoes, by Allen Rdmonds Shoe Corp.;hat, by Lee Hata; pipe, by Rogers Rarity, 

Por the names and addresses of stores near you that feature the apparel described, or 
similar items, see page 128. 
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Page 93: sport jacket, Marcus Breier's Sons; robe and slip~ 
pers, Safir Robes; tie, Van Heusen; vest, F. A, MeClure; 
yolf cap, Frank H. Lee, 


To Make It Rain 


[Continued from page 47] 


was time to get under way once more. 

Now I was training a new team of oxen. 
The only cart I could lay my hands on 
was an old, dilapidated Portuguese con- 
traption with solid wooden wheels and 
a wooden axle which turned with the 
wheels and squeaked to wake the dead. 
It belonged to a half-breed, Dick, who 
lived in a hut just outside Weuulu’s kraal. 

Dick had a pretty daughter, Arab, who 
did not look at all like an Oyampo. Sun 
and wind had turned her skin dark, but 
her features were definitely Caucasian, 
and her eyes and the sweetness of her 
smile bespoke a heritage alien to her 
present, wild surroundings. 

As we were lying under the omiandee 
tree, I heard hoof beats. Chief Weuulu 
and some of his underchiels came riding. 
Weuulu pulled up, looked up at the blaz- 
ing sun, wiped his forehead and said, 

“Buta, | am coming to you for advice. 
You must help me. There is a drought 
in my land and I need rain.” 

“Well?” 

“T want you to make rain for me. I am 
sure that you can.” 

This was a surprise. I took one look at 
him and knew that he did not jest. 

“T am no-rainmaker. Why don’t you 
order your medicine men to get busy?” 

'“They are no good. They have lost 
their power because they haven’t the 
right medicine to make rain. I have to 
humiliate myself by going to a neighbor- 
ing tribe and asking its medicine men to 
make rain for me. Besides, it will be ex- 
pensive. Are you coming along?” 
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I could see that he wanted to_have a 
chat with me, so | mounted my black 
stallion and joined him. 

“Tasanke,” he started in the round- 
about way of most natives, “you would 
like to get a good new trek wagon?” 
(Tasanke was the tribal name Weuulu 
had given me; it meant He-Who-Hurts- 
You-If-You-Hit-Him.) : 

I said J certainly needed one if I was 
ever to move on. 

“Well, there is one across the Angola 
border. Francisco Lopez owns it.” 

I was getting curious to know why he 
was telling me this. Time and again he 
had asked me to stay. He had often spok- 
en of his great brotherly love for me. 
Now, he suddenly hinted at the possi- 
bility of my moving along. 


“What's up, Buta?” I asked, point- 


blank. 

“It’s the rain medicine.” 

He rode for a while in silence, spur- 
ring his horse to get out of hearing of 
his followers. Then he explained: 

“My medicine men complain that their 
muti is no good, It’s not strong enough. 
They cannot get the ingredients.” 

“What are the ingredients?” 

“The heart, liver and kidneys of the 
crocodile. The eye of a hippo, and...” 
he paused. 

“—and?” I prompted him. 

“...and parts of a human body. Parts 
of a white man are the strongest medi- 


cine in existence.” 


I whistled. Weuulu was giving me fair 
warning, I thought. 

“T see, Buta. You wish me to move on 
in order not to be killed by your medi- 
cine men. Thanks, Buta.” 

“Tasanke, you are a fool. My poeple 
think of you as one of them. You are safe. 


| 
(i t 
Dwiult 


“That damn laundry must have shrunk my 
army pants. I can hardly get into them!” 


But I would like you to go to Angola for 
that wagon and send to our medicine 
men the heart, liver and kidney of the 
crocodile. There are hippos in the Cu- 
nene River, too.” : 

“Why don’t you send one of your 
hunters? You have many of them.” 

I still felt there must haye been a defi- 
nite reason why he wanted me to go. 

“But, Tasanke, I shall be frank with 
you. My medicine men want the life and 
parts of a human, a white human. I want 
you to take Arab with you. She is in 
danger.” 

Arab! In danger! Arab, the mystery 
girl, the supposed daughter of the half- 
breed, Dick. I asked Weuulu for the true 
story about her. 

“No one seems to know. Dick found 
her sixteen years ago in a trek wagon. 
The driver and his woman had been 
killed by a marauding pack of tribesmen. 
The dead people had been white, Ger- 
mans or English, and on the little girl’s 
shirt had been embroidered the name 
Arabella. An Ovampo boy who had been 
working for a mission station, where he 
had learned to read, told Dick her name. 
He called her Arab, Dick has brought 
her up as an Ovampo woman, without 
knowledge of her origin. But she is not 
of our blood, and I cannot take a wo- 
man not of my blood for a wife. Why 
don’t you marry her, Tasanke?”’ 

I told Weuulu that I was not yet ready 
to settle down and marry. But why was 
she in danger? 

“My medicine men long ago suspected 
Arab's true origin. To them she is a white 
woman. She would make strong medi- 
cine.” 

1 told Weuulu that, naturally, I would 
try to save Arab. However, he should 
warn me in time. As we were riding to- 
ward the village of the neighboring tribe, 
I evolved a plan. I said to Weuulu: 

“By the way, Buta, what about this 
rainmaking business? No one can make 
rain: Why pay cattle for something no 
one could deliver?” 

Weuulu said that this was exactly his 
idea, too, but his people insisted that 
something drastic should be done to save 
their crops. Otherwise there would be 
famine in Oquanjama. His subchiefs ad- 
vised him he would be blamed for any 
misfortune that befell his people. He 
wanted no revolt in his own camp. ; 

“Buta, Weuulu,” I said. “Here is my 
plan. You arrange with these medicine 
men to make rain. In the meantime you 
announce to your people that, if they 
fail, 1, Tasanke, will go out into the des- 
ert and there speak to the Great Spirit 
and have him pour rain over my Buta’s 
people and their crops.” 

Weuulu looked at me in surprise. How- 
ever, he knew that as yet I had never 
broken a promise to him. 

“Ts this said in earnest, Buta?” he asked. 
“Is this a promise?” 

“Yes, it is a promise.” 

So we rode up to the village, were re- 
ceived with due ceremony by its chief and 
Weuulu made arrangements with him to 
have his medicine men work on the rain 
problem—for the price of seven young, 
black cows. 

But no rain came. People were gather- 
ing in small groups, and their usual 
friendly smile had disappeared. I could 


feel unrest in the air. So could Weuulu. 

One night I heard the drums. It was a 
hot night. The air was heavy, and I 
could not sleep. I cannot understand the 
language of the drums, and the next day 
1 asked Weuulu to interpret them. 

“The drums speak of trouble. The time 
has come, Buta, for me to tell my people 
that the medicine men have failed and 
that my great Buta, Tasanke, will make 
rain. If ‘rain does not come, Buta, this is 
the last time we see each other.” 

I realized the truth of this, of course. 

The next night the drums were speak- 
ing again, now more urgent, more threat- 
ening. This night was even hotter than 
the previous one, and I tossed restlessly 
on my cot. In the middle of the night, 
Kleophas came in. It was unusual for 
Kleophas to disturb me at this hour, so I 
sensed trouble. 

“Baas, we should move at once. There 
is trouble in the drums.” 

I laughed at him. | pretended to be un- 
concerned. 

“Nonsense, Kleophas,” I said. “You 
know that Weuulu is my Buta and that 
he would rather die than let anything 
happen to me.” 

“The drums want white bladder for the 
medicine man.” 

I wiped off the perspiration from my 
forehead, and asked, 

“Meaning me?” 

Kleophas looked blankly at me. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Or the woman called Arab, who is not 
of Ovampo blood,” he added. 

“All right, Kleophas,” I ordered. “Get 
Charinka and inspan the oxen to Dick’s 
cart. Get the other boys. We move at 
once.” 


In the meantime, I went to Weuulu. 
He had heard the drums and already had 
sent for Arab. The poor girl was hiding 
in the cart. 

“Tomorrow morning I shall tell my 
people of your promise to make rain,” 
Weuulu said. 

I shodk hands with him, wondering 
whether it really was the last time I 
would see him. We went to the cart. Arab 
was inside, and she was crying softly. Poor 
thing, she was scared. 

“T know that my people will believe 
Tasanke can make rain. They know Ta- 
sanke can do everything better than they. 
They will expect great things to happen.” 
This was Weuulu’s parting message to 
me. 

Great things happened, indeed. 

We trekked all the following day, with 
only an hour’s rest at midday, and that 
night we saw distant flashes of lightning. 
The next day it rained. [t rained as it can 
rain only in Southwest Africa. The water 
came in a deluge. As we crossed the Cu- 
nene Riyer, it was beginning to rise. We 
made camp on the Portuguese side, but 
we had to move three times in two days 
because of rising water. 

1 could hardly contain my pleasure at 
this freak of nature. Normally I fret and 
become morose when rains keep me in 
my tent during a trek, but this seemed to 
me a heavenly rain. I could only feel 
grateful. Weuulu’s troubles were ended, 
and I could see him again some day. Arab 
would now be safe, I thought. 

Yet Kleophas seemed more gloomy 


than ever. I sensed that something more 
serious than the rain and the delay was 
bothering him, and finally I called him 
into my tent and asked him what made 
him so moody when we should all have 
been so grateful for the rain. 

“Yes, boss,” he admitted after some 
prompting, “this rain is good for Weuulu 
and his people, but it is not so good for 
you. The medicine men will come to you 
soon. Their people will have lost confi- 
dence in them. They will want to know 
your secret. They may make trouble.” 

On the fourth day it began to clear and 
we decided to trek on. We arrived at 
Francisco Lopez’ ranch, near Fort Hum- 
bly, late in the afternoon, and Mrs. Lopez 
immediately took charge of Arab. I told 
the Lopezes all about her, and they de- 
cided that her place was in the missionary 
school. Thus she stepped out of my life. 
I] never saw her again, a fact which was to 
return and haunt me for the rest of my 
days, for reasons I will explain. 

Francisco was willing to sell the trek 
wagon Weuulu had spoken about, and | 
at once put my boys to train the oxen to 
the new wagon. In the meantime, Fran- 
cisco told me he would be willing to ar- 
range a hippo and crocodile hunt in a 
couple of days, when his brothers, An- 
tonio and Emanuel, returned from a trip. 

Thus the tension and anxiety of the 
previous days seemed to me to have dis- 
solved, and I settled down to await the 
hunting trip and the resumption of my 
trek with anticipation. The feeling of 
calm proyed only a temporary delusion, 
however. 

Soon a messenger came from Weuulu, 
asking me to come back to Oquanjama. 
The people were rejoicing at the rains I 
had brought them. They now knew what 
a great man the Oquanjama Buta, Ta- 
sanke, was. Then the messenger added 
ominously: 

“Olumba, the medicine man, must 
have some of the medicine you worked 
to make rain.” 

I had to give an excuse, so I said: 

“I used it all. Tell the medicine man 
that as soon as I make some more, he shall 
have some.” 

The messenger looked displeased but 
thanked me and walked away. I saw him 
wander about the place, talking to my 
boys. I asked Kleophas about this man. 

“Yes, Omchona, he has found out that 
you are about to go hunting for hippos 
and crocodiles and that the girl has been 
with you. He thinks you use her blood 
for the medicine.” 

I did not like the man lurking about 
the place, so I ordered him to go back to 
Weuulu with a message to bring me the 
cattle I needed to pay for the wagon. 

The next four days it again rained. 
Francisco's brothers had arrived, and they 
were enthusiastic to go hippo hunting. 

However, it seemed wise to wait a few 
days until the water receded in the la- 
goons where the hippos were known to 
vegetate. While we were still waiting, 
Weuulu's messenger arrived with my cat- 
tle. However, he did not return alone. 

Olumba, Weuulu’s chief medicine man, 
with his retinue, had come along with 
him. He had come to insist that I give 
him a little of that magic medicine and to 
learn from me how to prepare it. 

I told him sternly that the composition 
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of my medicine was so strong and se se- 
cret that J did not dare to show him how 
to do it. 

“I know, Tasanke, that it is strong, be- 
cause you use human blood in it. Only 
human blood or flesh or the heart or the 
bladder are strong enough to make 
rain. Bladder is important, but who am I 
to tell you what you know better than 1.” 

I was in a fix. It would not help to as- 
sure him that I had not used any part of 
the human body in my medicine. 

The next day, the brothers told me 

‘they were ready to go hunting. And, lo 
and behold, Olumba and his crowd came 
along. We could not do anything about it. 

The lagoon was located several miles 
from the Cunene. The next morning all 
of us crept carefully up to the bank, and 
there, half a mile away from us, wal- 
lowed several huge, black bodies. 

I told Olumba that he and his men 
should stay behind in the bush and that, 
if he and his men behayed, they would 
get all the parts he would need for his 
medicines. 

“What about human blood?” he still 
demanded to know. 

I became very annoyed. Then the devil 
prompted me to say: 

“Damn it. Certainly I use human blood, 
the heart and-half of the kidney. Are you 
satisfied?” F 

Olumba turned to his followers with a 
knowing, satisfied smile on his ugly face. 

We three hunters placed ourselves at 
strategic points. It was a peaceful scene 
we looked upon, but it did not remain 
peaceful for long, The hippos must have 
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For Sy Viuch? 


Tvouan't do that for aggPlion dollars,” 
you've heard people say, while they watch 
some daredevil k. Maybe you've even 
said it yourself. But if somebody offered 
you $1,000,000 cash to take a crack at that 
daredevil’s job, you'd think it over. You 
Inight even come down to half a million. 

Below are listed four more or less 
hazardous jobs, for each of which there 
is a fairly well established rate of pay. 
If you were offered one of these jobs, 
how much would you want for it, a week? 
Circle the answer you think would be 
about right. 


sensed the approach of humans, because 
they stayed unusually long under water. 
Then one of the cows got too close to 
the bank, and I heard Antonio’s gun 
speak. 

In a second the water was churned 
white. The bullet hit the right spot, how- 
ever, and soon the carcass was floatin 
on the water. The rest of the herd fle 
toward deeper water, and eyen the little 
ones stayed an unusually long time below 
the surface. 

Finally, Olumba came creeping to me 
and said that unless someone went alter 
the carcass in a canoe it would float away. 
He was anxious to get those ingredients 
for his medicine while they were still 


- warm with life. Could he not take a canoe 


and send two of his men to tow the dead 
hippo ashore?-There was a dugout a short 
distance away along the bank. __ 

We could see crocodiles swarm like 
maggots around the carcass. The water 
was boiling with these ugly beasts, who 
fought among themselves for a place near 
the carcass. Although I still was annoyed 
with Olumba, I told him to go ahead and 
order his men to bring the hippo in. 

Two of the boys jumped into a dugout 
and were off. They soon reached the dead 
cow, tied a rope around her leg and be- 
gan towing it back. 

Then the tragedy happened. The big 
bull hippo suddenly broke the surface. 
Seeing the boat near the carcass of the 
cow, he made straight for it, the water 
white with foam around him. I never 
thought anything alive besides a fish 
could swim so fast. I could sense his fury. 
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I knew what would happen next, and 
the moment I lifted my gun to shoot at 
him, I heard my two companions fire, too. 
1 saw the bullets splash all around the 
bull’s head, but, if they hit him, he paid 
no attention to them. On and on he came. 

The boys saw him. A short distance 
away from them, he dived. The boys 
knew what this meant. There was only 
one thing they could do. They flung them- 
selves into the river. 

The crocodiles got one in a matter of 
seconds, I heard the unearthly scream of 
the doomed boy. It was terrifying to stand 
there, impotently viewing a drama which 
could have only one ending. 

At that moment_the bull reached the 
boat. I saw his enormous, red mouth open 
wide, and its huge tusks cut the boat in 
two. He attacked it again and again. 

Then I saw the other boy, swimming 
with all his power toward shore. He was 
almost within reach of the bank when a 
crocodile got him. The boy screamed, but 
he struggled bravely on. He was helped 
ashore, but too late. One leg had been 
bitten off, the flesh on the other had been. 
scraped off to the bone. He was dead 
when they laid him down on the bank. 

A short distance away, the carcass of 
the cow touched shore, the Kaffirs saw it 
and it was hauled ashore. A few minutes 
later, I heard two shots on the bank, and 
another hippo was dead. Altogether, we 
shot three and, in addition, over a dozen 
crocodiles during the day. 

- That evening in camp Olumba came 
to see me, He carried a sack from which 
dripped dark-red_ blood. 

“T have brought the ingredients you 
need for the medicine, Tasanke. Now you 
help me make it. You must show me.” 

I told him I was busy, that the moon 
was not right. I made many excuses. 

Olumba mumbled ‘angrily about my 
promise to help him and walked out. 

Outside the tent Kleophas was turn- 
ing meat in a glowing sand pit. 

“What's that, Kleophas? It looks good.” 

“Tt is, boss, the best meat you ever 
tasted. Here, have a helping.” . 

I was hungry. He had some nicely 
baked bread, too, and corn meal with 
sweet desert melons to top the meal. 

It was delicious meat. Kleophas put 
another chunk on my plate. 

“Boss,” laughed Charnika, “Do you 
know what you are eating?” 

“Sure. It must be some of the hippo 
we shot today.” 

Charnika, the clown, roared with laugh- 
ter. But I noticed he did not touch the 
food. 

“Hippo meat? What does it taste like?” 

1 tried to get a better taste of it. No, 
hippo tasted differently. 

Then a horrible suspicion overtook me. 

“Kleophas, don’t tell me that you've 
served me...” I did not dare to believe 
it, nor say it... “Is it...is this..:that 
damned elephant foot of yours?” So help 
me... it tasted like elephant foot. 

Kleophas looked at me. 

1 got sick. I was so sick I could not have 
beaten the tar out of his black hide, no 
matter how much I would have liked to 
do it. 

Nor do I know to this day what it was 
L ate that night. 1 don’t want to know. I 
only hope that it was elephant foot. 

Kleophas swears it was.—THE END 


Robin Hood 


[Continued from page 27] 


the more,” he said, relieving her of it.” 

As he was leaving the castle he saw an 
Italian translation of “In Dubious Battle” 
by John Steinbeck and asked for permis- 
sion to borrow it, explaining that Stein- 
beck was his favorite author. 

A few weeks later the book was re- 
turned with a note which read: “My 
Dear Duchess, I am returning to you the 
copy of Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle. 1 
do not know how a reactionary like your- 
self could possibly have appreciated it, 
therefore 1 was tempted not to return it. 
But, since Giuliano gave his word, he 
keeps it.” 

Perhaps the largest single source of 
Giuliano'’s income has been kidnaping. 
No accurate count has ever been made of 
the number of victims because many of 
them preferred paying and saying nothing. 

Luigi Agnello, Palermo’s largest mill 
owner, and Giovanni Battista, the city’s 
wealthiest industrialist, both of whom par- 
took of Giuliano’s “hospitality,” paid the 
regular fee of 25,000,000 lire, roughly 
$100,000, for the privilege. They de- 
scribed their host as an extremely polite, 
handsome young: man. 

The mob soon broke out of the narrow 
confines of the mountains surrounding 
Montelepre and spread throughout the 
province of Palermo, and it began func- 
tioning along business lines. The peasant 
families which shared in the profits were 
principally the families of his mobsters. 
Gangsters went to prison without talking 
because they knew that their families 
would be on Giuliano’s payroll as long 
as the organization existed. About sixty of 
his cohorts are behind bars at present, and 
their families draw pensions. The rest of 
the money is ploughed back into the busi- 
ness, which means into the purchase of 
armaments for use against the police. 

So far as protection is concerned, he 
pays none. At first the village carabinieri 
made a determined effort to capture him. 
The death rate amongst the local police 
rose so sharply that these efforts ceased. 
Today there is a sort of unwritten agree- 
ment between them. They let him alone, 
and he permits them to go about their 
business. 

In spite of the local policy of laissez 
faire, Inspector Messana, the stocky, bald 
chief of the public security forces in Sicily, 
has never relaxed his effort to bring Giu- 
liano to book for crimes which fill a close- 
ly printed, six-page folder. The majority 
of these are murder, attempted murder 
and kidnaping. Inspector Messana, an un- 
sentimental realist, looks at Giuliano’s 
philanthropy and finds it leaves him cold. 
“It's easy to be generous with someone 
else’s money,” he sneers. 

Inspector Messana’s first attack in force 
on the stronghold of Giuliano took place 
on the night of December 23, 1943, when 
eighty carabinieri suddenly descended 
on Montelepre. Thirteen of Giuliano’s 
cohorts, along with a large haul of arma- 
ments, were seized and transported to the 
police barracks. ‘That night Giuliano 
counterattacked, killing the command- 
ante and several of his men. The bandits 
captured the barracks, released all the 
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prisoners and carted off not only their 
own ammunition but the entire police 
arsenal. 

Force having proved costly and futile, 
guile was tried. An attempt was made to 
starve out his adherents in Montelepre. 
The carabinieri persuaded the Istituto 
Mezzogiorno d'Italia, the corporate land- 
owner for whom most of the inhabitants 
are sharecroppers, to get new tenants for 
the land. This was tantamount to starva- 
tion. 

Giuliano’s reaction was to visit the di- 
rector of the organization and push an 
automatic into his ribs. The bandit said 
that although there were moral reasons 
for asking the institute to alter its deci- 
sion, he hadn’t sufficient time to dwell 
on them. Instead he was limiting himself 
to the 14 unbeatable arguments that were 
in the clip of his automatic. The institute, 
struck by the force of this logic, reversed 
the order. 

Perhaps the most nearly effective at- 
tempt to catch Giuliano was that em- 
ployed by Gardinal Ruffini, who went un- 
attended to Montelepre and, from the 


pulpit, asked Giuliano to give himself up. 
Giuliano is a devout Catholic, and the 
word of a Prince of the Ghurch cannot be 
lightly regarded. 

Giuliano finally wrote to the Cardinal. 
He stated that*he was forcéd to decline the 
invitation because the law which was to 
adjudicate his own guilt made no provi- 
sion for establishing the responsibility 
of the police. He added that it might be 
better bt the Church to use its persuasive 
preaching on the carabinieri, who were 


In greater need of spiritual and moral” 


healing. 

Giuliano became firmly established as 
the uncrowned bandit king of the moun- 
tains. His gang numbered about 350, with 
an inner circle of thirty relatives and close 
friends forming his personal bodyguard. 
Members known to the police lived in the 
hills with their leader, changing their resi- 
dence each night. The others tended 


. crops at home until called into action. 


Stores of war material left by retreating 
Germans and adyancing Americans found 
their way into his hands. He also secured 
a mass of technical equipment, including 


What's High, What's Low? 
Human Height 


Geofirey Hudson, an Englishman who 
lived from 1619 to 1682, was probably 
the smallest adult who ever existed. At 
30 years of age he measured slightly Jess 
than 18 inches, 


Patrick Cotter, an Irishman, is, accord- 
ing to the record books, the champion 
giant of all times. Patrick, who liyed 
more than a century ago, stood 8 feet, 
4 inches in his socks—over which he wore 
shoes a foot and a half Jong. 


Life Expectancy 


The shortest life enjoyed by any fish, 
fowl, bug or beast is the May fly’s brief 
span of one measly day, 


The giant tortoise is the winner in the 
longevity stakes. One was clocked at 157 
years. Their normal expectancy is well 
over 100. 


Gestation Periods 


Kangaroo rats are the most prolific of 
all animals, and for a good reason—little 
kangaroo rats are born just eleven days 
after their conception. This is the short- 
est gestation period in the animal king- 
dom. 


Etephants, on the other hand, are the 
slowest pokes in this respect. Prospec- 
tive elephant fathers are the most pa- 
tient in the world—607 to 641 days must 
pass before junior elephant’s arrival. 
This is the longest wait known for man 
or beast. 


Human Weight 


Hopkin Hopkins, a Welsh lad who 
lived to age 17, was probably the thin- 
nest pin of all time. Hopkins tipped the 
scale at seventeen pounds at age 14 and 
at only twelve pounds from that time 
until his death three years later. 


Hopkin’s opposite was a North Caro- 
lina gentleman of the 1700's who is said 
to have weighed over 1000 pounds. His 
name is now lost, but there are records 
to substantiate his size, He stood 7 feet, 
8 inches and was very likely the heaviest 
human who ever lived. 


Human Temperature 


According to many doctors, 88 degrees 
is as cold as you can get without becom- 
ing stone cold dead. But you're taking 
an awful risk when you get this low, 
though a few people have survived. 
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The hottest you can get and still kick 
is 110 degrees, most medics say, but this 
could last only for a moment—other- 
Wise you'd be done for. In most cases 
107 is enough to cook practically any- 


one’s goose. —James C. Adams 


radio transmitters, which became part of 
an elaborate warning system. 

Part of the income of the gang derived 
from a tax placed on wealthy landowners 
by Giuliano. In Chicago it would be 
called “protection.” In making collections 
Giuliano jealously guards what he con- 
aidlets a reputation for honesty and fair 

ay. 
£ A prince near the town of Riberra on 
one occasion sent 500,000 lire as an ad- 
vance payment for the protection of ex- 
tensive olive orchards. Giuliano returned 
the sum with a note stating he was sorry 
he could not accept it, but he already had 
promised the yield to the poor of the 
town of Riberra. The crop was to be har- 
vested by them under the protection of 
his army. . 

When the European war ended, Giu- 
liano changed from the criminal to the 
political phase of his career. As he wrote 
in his letter to President Truman, he al- 
ways hoped for a Sicily that was inde- 
pendent from Italy. Now, as a power in 
the community, he decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

There was at the time a Palermo poli- 
tician named Finocchiaro Aprile, who 
headed the Separatists in a movement 
called) MIS (Movimento Indipendenza 
Siciliano). Giuliano joined it. He learned 
that the aid required of him was more 
military than political. Giuliano added 
to his original band and brought into 
existence an army called EVIS which 
stands for Esercito Volontario Indipen- 
denza Siciliano (the voluntary army for 
an independent Sicily) . 


Best available figures show that the 
army’s strength is about 5,000, consisting 
mostly of peasants and students. These 
men, though they fought in the subse- 
quent battles against government forces, 
take no part in the purely criminal acts of 
their leader nor do they receive any pay 
for their services, They are eager political 
novices, imbued with an ideal and follow- 
ing a romantic leader. 

The army was divided into two groups. 
One was concentrated in Palermo Provy- 
ince, with headquarters in Montelepre, 
and was commanded by Giuliano. The 
second group coyered Catania Province, 
with headquarters in San Mauro Calta- 
girone, and was headed by a man named 
Gallo. 

Since these were revolutionary forces, 
the Italian army launched full-scale at- 
tacks against them. An armored division 
attacked San Mauro Caltagirone and cap- 
tured Gallo and many of his men. While 
in prison, Gallo ran for the Costituente 
and was elected. As a member of the Ital- 
ian Congress he became immune from ar- 
rest and was released. 

The thought that Giuliano may follow 
Gallo’s lead and go from lawbreaker to 
lawmaker—a sort of Al Capone for sena- 
tor—sends cold shivers down the spines of 
the police. 

The victorious armored column, 
flushed with its triumph over Gallo, 
launched an attack on Giuliano's army, 
but the bandito’s generalship was too 
good. He not only beat off the assaults, 
but launched a counteroffensive. His 
men roared in on the police barracks at 
Grisi, Bellolampo, Borghetto, Montele- 
pre, Pian dell’Occhio and elsewhere. As 


many as three establishments were hit in 
a single night. 

Dozens of police officers and soldiers 
were killed during this phase of the war. 
In one of the skirmishes in which four 
officers were killed and one wounded, 
Giuliano carried the wounded man into 
the hills, where he was treated by the 
gang’s doctor and turned free. Giuliano 
points to this incident as proof of his 
contention that he kills only when he is 
forced into it. 

The Italian government took cogniz- 
ance of the strong separatist feeling and 
granted Sicily regional autonomy. A slate 
of candidates for the new local assembly 
was prepared. Giuliano tried to convince 
Signor Aprile that the Separatists could 
not find a stronger candidate than him- 
self. Giuliano stated later that in spite of 
promises made to him by Sicily’s leading 
politicians, his name was omitted and this 
brought about a break between him and 
his political associates. Giuliano and his 
army remained neutral in the elections. 

When the votes were tabulated it was 
found that Sicily, which only a year be- 
fore had yoted overwhelmingly to retain 
the monarchy, had now given a majority 
of its yotes to the Communist party. Giu- 
liano felt that this was a terrible thing 
for the island for which he professes so 
much love, and he determined to do 
something about it. In hamlets, villages 
and cities, offices of the anti-Bolshevist 

- front sprang up. Although the members 
are law-abiding citizens, many of them 
being persons of considerable substance, 
the guiding hand behind the movement 
is that of I] Bandito. 

His personal response was violent. He 
led a group of masked horsemen across 
a ridge near the town of Pian del Greco, 
where a Communist May-day celebration 
was being held. His men opened fire with 
machine guns, and, when the smoke 
lifted, eight townspeople lay dead, with 
thirty-three wounded. Labor unions called 
a general strike which paralyzed the 
country and almost overthrew the De 
Gasperi government. The Minister of In- 
terior raised the price on Giuliano’s head 
to 3,000,000 lire. It had no effect on Giu- 
liano. A few weeks later he struck again, 
and Communist party headquarters in 
half a dozen more towns were blasted out 
of existence. 

It was into the perilous precincts of this 
man that an inquisitive editor sent this 
writer. All I had to do was see Giuliano, 
‘photograph him and live with him long 
enough to get the whole story. 

The approach I used was the direct 
one. I went to Giuliano’s headquarters 
in Montelepre and broadcast the fact that 
1 was hunting for // Bandito. I am honor- 
bound not to divulge the various steps 
by which I finally established contact 
with his most trusted lieutenant, a sort 
of Little John to Robin Hood. At any 
rate, on a warm, sunny morning I stood 
on Via Liberta. At noon, a jeep pulled 
alongside, and I climbed in beside the 
driver. In the rear seat was Little John. 

We traveled quickly through the 
crowded part of downtown Palermo, then 
headed west. We rolled past the police 
check post at thirty miles an hour, I 
waved to the musket-laden carabinieri, 
and they waved back in a friendly man- 
ner. A few miles past the police post the 


fertile valley that surrounds Palermo 
ended abruptly in a sheer wall of rocky, 
gray mountains. We climbed the initial 
rise and, where the road doubles back on 
itself in a U-turn, pulled to a halt. 

We sat for twenty minutes in the broil- 
ing sun, not speaking. Then I heard the 
clop, clop of hoofs. A moment later a 
gray-haired farmer, leading a tired don- 
key, clambered out of the rocky draw and 
continued up the road. He ignored us, 
and we ignored him, 

“Ts he part of the gang?” I whispered. 

Little John nodded. 

Ten minutes later, two roughly dressed 
men on horseback walked their mounts 
toward us. As they drew abreast, Little 
John pulled the visor of his cap down 


.twice and said: “Buon giorno.” 


The men scrutinized me carefully, re- 
turned the “Buon giorno” and went 
down the rocky draw. 

When there was no visible trafhe on 
the road, a man came hurrying down the 
mountainside. As his jacket tailed out 
behind him I could see a U.S. Army .45 
caliber Colt pistol strapped to his hip. 
He said “hello” to us, and Little John 
told him everything was okay. Where- 
upon he climbed into the back seat and 
told the driver to swing the jeep about 
and go back down the road. 

We drove to within 200 yards of the 
police before turning left into a small 
lane. The vehicle picked its way between 
the ruts, turned off into an unkept wheat 
field, bumped across and stopped in front 
of a farmhouse that had been wrecked 
by a direct shell hit. 

Then we walked toward a small olive 
grove where three men stood. Two of 
them held machine pistols in the crooks 
of their arms. Two paces in front of them 
stood a barrel-chested man, his head held 
high, his thumbs hooked behind his belt. 
There was leadership in his stance. 

This was Giuliano. 

As we shook hands he said he had been 
looking forward to meeting me, and he 
wanted me to understand that by his 
friendship for me he was extending his 
friendship to all the people of America. 

The first impression of the man was 
that he was possessed of tremendous 
strength. His thigh muscles filled out the 
corduroy work pants. He had a swarthy 
face marked by more than a dozen small 
scars, level brown eyes and carefully 
groomed, curly black hair. — 

It was the frank, open face of a man 
you would call in to watch the baby 
while you went to the movies. He looked 
like Turiddu, the rustic gentleman who 
is the hero in Pietro Mascagni’s lovely 
Sicilian opera, Cavalleria Rusticana. 

Rumor had it that he dressed in the 
uniform of a general, but today he wore 
a G.l. sun-tan shirt, open at the throat, 
and a green corduroy hunting jacket. 
At his right side was the 14-shot Brown- 
ing. The only uniform he wears, inci- 
dentally, is the discarded sun-tans of an 
American war correspondent. 

“T was particularly glad you were able 
to come today, because I have a matter of 
great importance to discuss with you,” 
he said. “Here is a letter I have written 
to President Truman. I would appreciate 
it if you would read it.” 

We sat on the ground in the shade of 
an olive tree. Giuliano’s machine gun- 
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ners were deployed at a distance from us, 
One guard climbed to the top of a stone 
fence and trained his binoculars on the 
police check post which was just a few 
hundreds yards away. Another man wig- 
wagged signals toward the gray face of 
the sheer cliff behind us, presumably 
teeming with members of the band. 

Giuliano handed me the letter ad- 
dressed to President Truman. It opened 
with the usual humble apology for dis- 
turbing a man in so august a position 
and then launched into the plea for aid 
as a worthy recipient under the terms of 
the Doctrine, 

I steered the conversation away from 
politics. I asked him how a Robin Hood 
gets into the racket. 

“I became an outlaw on September 2, 
1943," he said. “You remember how bad 
things were right after the Allies took 
Sicily from the Germans. We didn’t have 
enough food to eat. 1 was taking 100 
pounds of wheat on my horse from Mon- 
telepre to town, and as I went through 
Sun Giuseppe Jato two carabinieri 
stopped me. Since it was against the law 
to transport wheat, they arrested me. 

“I told them they could take my horse 
and the wheat. I begged them to let me 
#0, but they insisted on making me a 
criminal. 

“While we were arguing, a big truck 
and trailer loaded with wheat came by, 
and the driver handed a roll of bills to 
the police. Here were the big black mar- 
keteers, doing their work without being 
stopped. The little fellow was being made 
to suffer, I lost my head and started run- 
ning. One of the policemen fired his rifle 
at me. The bullet hit me in the back, and 


I went down. He fired a second shot while 
I was on the ground, and he hit me again. 
Thad a little gun hidden in my sock, and I 
pulled it out. I shot once and killed the 
carabiniere. 1 wounded the second one 
and managed to get away.” 

Giuliano said bitterly: “If I had had 
10,000 lire to give those police, I would 
not be called a criminal today. I would 
be called an honest man. Since that day 
I have lived in the mountains. I knew I 
was an honest man, but the police called 
me a bandit. I said to myself, very well, 
I will use bandit methods to do good for 
the poor and oppressed people of my 
country. 

“The police do worse things to line 
their own pockets. You tell me who is 
the greater bandit, the policeman who 
Squeezes money out of the poor to put 
in his own pocket or I, who rob from the 
rich to give to the poor. 

“Why, if I were interested in myself, I 
would put in my pockets the proceeds 
from a single kidnaping, and with this I 
could live like a gentleman for the rest 
of my life. Instead I use it all to do good.” 

We were stretched out under an olive 
tree, heads resting on our arms. Giuliano 
was anxious that I understand him; that 
I understand the motives which prompted 
his actions; that America should under- 
stand that he was not all black. On a sheet 
of foolscap he began slowly writing from 
memory a thirteen-stanza poem he had 
written about his life. It dealt with the 
tragedy of an idealistic young man whose 
great love was shattered by the idiocy and 
greed of the police and who then dedi- 
cated his life to battling them and right- 
ing their injustices. 


hayen’t that sort of control, no knife- 
any price; if you haye it, $200 a week is about the top pay. 

£. With a big show, you'd probably be able to get about $300 a week for high 
diving—unless you happened to be an established star, in which case you might 
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1. If you expect to get more than $200 a week for being a knife-thrower's stooge, 
you're going to be disappointed. That's what they get paid by big shows; small 
shows pay less—sometimes as low as $75 a week. Two hundred, in fact, is more 
than the knife-thrower himself usually gets, because a good stooge doesn’t just lie 
around quietly during the performance, but must be continually jerking an elbow 
here, twitching a leg muscle there, to avoid being sliced to hamburger. If you 
thrower would want you for his target at 


get as much as $500. Again, smaller shows pay less. High divers say their work, 


is easy, as long as the air is still. But in a high wind it has its little problems, 
for a mistake in calculating windage may slam the diver against the side of the 
tank; this seldom kills him, but it certainly doesn’t do him any good. A man 
who has been booking high diyers for carnivals for twenty-five years says that 
in all that time he has known of only three of them who haye been killed on 
their jobs. 

3. The amount of pay a lion tamer can command depends almost entirely on 
his popularity. When Clyde Beatty was starting in with his act, he was probably 
getting less than $200 a week—possibly as little as $100. He has since gone as 
high as $4,800 a week. Beatty has been mauled by cats a good many times, but 
seriously only once or twice. Lion men say, though, that their career is unde- 
pendable. You can stick your head in some lion’s mouth for years with no ill 
elfects, but any day he may decide that he's had enough of your horseplay and 
clamp down on you, That will cure you of fooling with lions, for good. 

4, Steeplejacks generally get $18.50.a day, whether they're working on a 50-foot 
church tower or a 400-foot chimney. For a five-day week, therefore, a steeplejack 
is good for $92.50. The steeplejack who supplied this information has been 
climbing up and down things of all heights for more than twenty years, and hasn't 
had a serious spill yet. 


Giuliano is particularly bitter about 
the treatment his family received at the 
hands of the carabinieri. On one occasion, 
when his mother and younger sister, 
Maria, were imprisoned, an angry Giu- 
liano wrote a sharp note to the chief of 
the security forces, giving him one week 
to effect their release. It ended with a 
threat that if it was not done by the po- 
lice, it would be done by him. Both moth- 
er and daughter were released. 

While behind the bars, Maria, who 
names the world’s three liberators as 
Roosevelt, Ghurchill and Giuliano, wrote 
the marching song which is the anthem of 
Giuliano’s army. It is entitled: The 
March on the Prison. It tells of gentlemen 
coming to arms and of prison guards 
whose hearts beat in terror as they wait 
for the triumphal arrival. One line reads: 
“Ob mother, a lawyer can’t help me. I 
need Giuliano to set me free.” 

In this mountain kingdom Giuliano 
fears no man, especially if that man is a 
carabiniere. ‘You must have fegato if 


you want to win,” he said, indicating that’ 


it was a quality he possessed but which 
the police lacked. Fegato, translated lit- 
erally, means liver, and it corresponds 
to the American guts. 

“One afternoon I got in a gun-fight 
with four carabinieri. 1 had just jumped 
to the road when a bullet hit me in the 
chest and knocked me to the ground, 
I tried to fire back, but my gun jammed, 
None of my men were around. I dug into 
my pocket, pulled outa hand grenade and 
threw it, but I was very weak, and it ex- 
ploded near me, almost killing -me. The 
carabimieri turned around and fled.” 

Inspector Messana’s final plan has been 
to set up road blocks on all arteries run- 
ning into Giuliano’s kingdom and: thus 
seal it off from the rest of the island. 
Then, from these points of control, he 
would conduct forays into the mountains, 

“T'll tell you how good that system is,” 
Giuliano said. “With three of my men | 
drove into Palermo. We were stopped at 


‘the road and asked for our identification 


papers. I reached into my pocket and 


- pulled out a few 1,000 lire notes and 


let them fall to the ground. While the 
carabinieri scrambled after them we con- 
tinued peacefully on our way.” 

The shadows had lengthened. Members 
of the gang coming in from the hills were 
introduced to me and then took off again. 

“The hope of my poor oppressed 
people is in America. That is why I have 
written to President Truman. We have 
so much in common. We both hate Com- 
munism and love democracy. I have ex- 
plained to him that I need more machine 
guns and especially antitank guns. If 
Mr. President does not send them to me 
directly, I will understand. After all, he 
must not give offense to [taly.” 

It was late now. We shook hands and 
said good-by. I took a backward look at 
the figure of the handsome, powerful, 
fearless, 25-year-old man with the morals 
of Dillinger and the philanthropy of 
Rockefeller as he hurried toward his fa- 
miliar mountains. 

In his left pocket he carried hand gre- 
nades, in his right an order of the day, 
still unissued, setting up Sicily as an in- 
dependent republic. e 

Robin Hood had turned politician. 

—THE END 
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[Continued from page 36] 


the clamor of the dig-up-the-body faction 
on the ground that there was no legal 
basis for disturbing Ed. 

The pro-murder D. A. who was elected 
was un eager young lawyer with hazel 
eyes named Frank Stephan—the type of 
man who looks at you in such a way that 
you feel you must be guilty as hell of 
something, if you could. only remember 
what it is. The new Sheriff — E. R. Sher- 
man—was a granite-faced farmer with a 
stunning shock of wiry white hair, who 
made no secret of the fact that he knew 
considerably more about fertilizer than 
about murder. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion that District Attorney Stephan and 
Sheriff Sherman would turn the active 
investigative work in the Ed Meyer case 
over to another agriculturist who had, in 
the election turnover, become a deputy 
sheriff. This man—Virgil Ormsby—was a 
long-nosed, tight-lipped character who 
favored Norfolk jackets and high cellu- 
loid collars, and who somehow always got 
through the Idaho snow drifts in his tu- 
bercular tin lizzie. 

Deputy Sheriff Ormsby’s first official 
act was to drive out to the Blue Hills 
Ranch. Bud Taylor, the owner, and all 
the hands had yoted for the pro-murder 
ticket. “That woman he married poi- 
soned Ed,” said Taylor. 

“How do you figure that?” asked Orms- 
by. “We got to have proof.” 

Taylor shrugsed. “Ed would never get 
sick from anything he et,” he said. “You 
never saw aman punish his belly like Ed. 
When you figure on diggin’ him up?” 

Ormsby shrugged. The boys at the 
ranch had at least one good thing to say 
for Lyda. She had been the cleanest, neat- 
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doctor, Tve 
been mistaken for a queen bee before 


est littke woman any of them had ever 
seen. It seemed that she had simply hated 
germs, particularly the kind of germs that 
were carried by winged insects, and that 
she had maintained a constant state of 
war against the common housefly. “She 
was always puttin’ ily paper all around 
the place,” said Taylor. 

Lyda was a Missouri girl, from a place 
called Keytesville, but her father, Honest 
John Trueblood, «a  fair-to-middling 
rancher, had, a few years previously, 
settled on a hundred acres in Idaho, a 
few miles from Twin Falls. Ormsby rat- 
ued out to have a talk with Honest John, 
who was one of the most accurate spitters 
in the southern part of the state. 

Honest John allowed as how he had 
heard the ugly rumors about his pretty 
daughter. He cleared his throat and sent 
the result in a fast arc half-way across the 
parlor and into the open door of a pot- 
bellied stove: “Tell you what,” he said 
to Ormsby. “You could do worse’n look 
into one of them hands down at Blue 
Hills what was mighty sweet on Lyda.” 

“Are you hinting that one of the hands 
might have wanted to get Ed Meyer out 
of the way so he could have Lyda?” 

“Lain’t hintin’ nothin’ else,”’ said Hon- 
est John Trueblood. 

“Who is the hand? What's his name? 
You’ve got to tell me!” 

“T ain't got to tell nobody nothin’,” 
said Honest John. “1 ain’t a deputy. You 
are.” 

Ormsby tossed a long flannel night- 
gown and some toilet articles into a high- 
yellow bag, hopped into his lizzie and 
outdistanced a blizzard up to Hardin, 
Montana. There he sought out a general 
practitioner—Dr. W. A. Russell—who had 
been the physician of record when Lyda’s 
orevious eer Oh-You-Kid McHaffe, 
rad been carried off during the great flu 
epidemic. 


never 


yp 


“Just what did McHaffie die of?” Oris- 
by asked Dr. Russell. 

“The flu. Why?” 

“Nothing, except I was wondering if 
he could possibly have been poisoned." 

The sawbones measured his visitor. ‘“‘It 
was the flu, all right,” he said at length, 
“though I wouldn't put poison past that 
woman he was married to.” 

“Why do you say that, doctor?” 

“She didn’t act as if she cared whether 
he got well or not. In fact, one thin 
happened while I was attending McHaf- 
fie that made me very suspicious at the 
time. McHaffie was delirious and he kept 
kicking off the bedclothes. The weather 
was down around zero, and I warned his 
wife that if he got uncovered he might 
die. I called unexpectedly one afternoon 
and there was McHaffie, practically 
naked, and with every window in the 
house wide open. He died that night.” 

“That sure was suspicious, doctor,” 
said Ormsby. “Mighty suspicious.” 

“Yes, it was, but she explained it this 
way: She said she had the flu herself and 
walked around and did things that she 
couldn't remember afterward. She could 
have been telling the truth, so I gave her 
the benefit of the doubt.” 

“But she could also have been lving, 
and faking her illness, couldn't she?” 
asked Ormsby. “And killed McHatlfie in 
cold blood by uncovering him in a cold 
room?” 

“Tt is possible she fooled me,” said the 
doctor, “As a matter of fact, I had so many 
patients in the epidemic that I was prac- 
tically out on my feet myself and no 
doubt not as alert as | should have been.” 

“Doctor, could McHaffie possibly have 
been suffering from poisoning instead of 
tu?” 

“Yes. Certain kinds of poison—arsenic 
for one—could haye produced severe 
stomach pains, which McHaffie had, and 
his high fever and delirium.” 

“Do you know if Mrs. McHaflic got 
any insurance?” 

“Twenty-five hundred, if I recall. And 
of course she came into her husband's 
land here, which she sold at a nice profit, 
I understand.” 

For reasons best known to herself, Lyda 
had always been active in Twin Falls 
ladies’ aid circles. While Ormsby was up 
in Montana, she attended the first meet- 
ing of the ladies to be held since the pro- 
murder crowd took office. One Christian 
pathfinder—a squarish lady with pince- 
nez—drew Lyda into conversation after 
the meeting. 

“Tell me, Lyda,” said the lady, “if there 
is anything I can do to help you in your 
hour of trouble.” 

“Who,” Lyda wanted to know, “is in 
trouble?” 

The lady pursed her lips. “I mean the 
insurance and things. I think it’s terrible 
that the insurance company won't pay 
you.” 

“Well, I don’t at all,” said Lyda. “They 
have a right to know how Ed died. Ed 
may not have died of typhoid or pto- 
maine at all.”” Lvda sneered. ‘“Ptomaine,” 
she repeated, “Not after the meals he 
lived through in the Grille Cafe.” 

The implication of Lyda’s remark 
drained the blood from the face of her 
auditor. “Do you realize what you are 
saying, Lyda?” 


“Yes, and if Ed was murdered those 
eople in the sheriff's office won't have 
ar to look if they're not asleep.” 

Ormsby and Sheriff Sherman and Dis- 
trict Attorney Stephan locked themselves 

up in a room in the courthouse two days 
later and started to kick the known facts 
around, “See the widow,” the D.A. sug- 
gested to Ormsby, “and have a talk with 
her. Ask her two things: Ask her if she 
is suspicious of murder in her husband's 
death, and ask her if she will sign the 
necessary papers giving us permission to 
exhume Ed Meyer's body for chemical 
analysis. We've got to have such permis- 
sion, you know, in the absence of con- 
crete evidence that a crime has been 
committed.” 

“T’won’t work,” said the strong and 
silent Sheriff Sherman. 

The D. A. looked mildly startled. 
“What won’t work?” 

“Talkin’ to Lyda. You can't talk to her. 
She left town last night.” 

“Where'd she go?" 

“Away,” said the sheriff. “She said 
somethin’ to somebody about being sick 
of not findin’ any Christians in the ladies’ 
aid society.” 

Lyda’s implication of murder at the 
ladies’ aid meeting reached Ormsby's 
wide-open ears. That squared with what 
Lyda’s father, Honest John, had said. 
Ormsby drove out to the Blue Hills 
Ranch again and put-the screws on the 
hands. 

One hand—a fellow who had studied 
for the ministry—admitted that the prox- 
imity of Lyda’s tent to his during the brief 
time she had spent at Blue Hills had put 
thoughts in his mind about breaking the 
seventh and tenth commandments, but 
that he had never dreamed of breaking 
the sixth. “Has it occurred to you,” the 
divinity student asked Ormsby, “that 
both Mrs. Meyer and her father could 
be pointing in this direction to cover up 
something else?” 

The ladies’ aid girls were being as help- 
ful as they could. One of them remem- 
bered that Lyda, as a girl of 19, some nine 
years before, had gone to her native Mis- 
souri to marry a childhood sweetheart— 
a fellow named Dooling or something— 
and that Dooling had died, right in the 
Twin Falls hospital, if the lady was not 
mistaken. 

The ladies had it just about right. The 
name hadn’t been Dooling: it had been 
Dooley—Robert Dooley. He had died in 
the local hospital of typhoid fever—or so 
the records said. The doctor who had at- 
tended him had since died also, so Orms- 
by couldn't find out whether Lyda’s 1912 
spouse had suffered from a bad bellyache 
or not. 

Ormsby was off again, this time for 
Missouri. In digging into Lyda’s life in 
her home town of Keytesville, he came 
upon the father of Robert Dooley — Al- 
fonso Dooley, a gnarled man who had 
found the earth far from good. 

“I'd like to find out about your son,” 
Ormsby said to Dooley. “Was there any- 
thing suspicious about his death?” 

“Which one of my sons are you talkin’ 
about?” asked Dooley. 

“The one who lived in Idaho.” 

“Two of my sons lived in Idaho.” 

“The one that died in Idaho.” 

*Two of them died in Idaho.” 


Lyda Trueblood had quite obviously 
been in possession of what it took, even 
as a girl in her teens. Older people didn’t 
like her, nor did other girls, but the boys 
did. There were two Dooley brothers— 
Bob and his younger brother Ed—both 
only slightly older than Lyda. Both of 
them, unfortunately enough, fell in love 
with Lyda. Bob won out, if you could call 
it that. and married Lyda. No hard feel- 
ings, said Ed. And so the three of them— 
the winning brother and the losing broth- 
er and the prize herself—lit out for Idaho 
together and settled down to live on a 
broken-down ranch out from Twin Falls. 

Insurance forthwith raised its fascinat- 
ing head. Ed took out a $2,000 policy on 
himself naming Bob and Lyda as joint 
beneficiaries. He died shortly, suffering 
terrible stomach pains, and Bob and Lyda 
took him back to Missouri for burial. “It 
was something he ate,” Lyda told Ed’s 
father, “Sardines and buttermilk, It gave 
him the ptomaine.” 

Bob and Lyda returned to the Idaho 
ranch. “Poor Ed,” said Lyda. “That sure 
was nice of him to leave us that insur- 
ance.” She suggested that it would be a 
sort of memorial to Ed if she and Bob 
took some of the insurance money and 
bought a joint policy on themselves, win- 
ner take all. Such a policy was written 
for $2,500. Then, less than two months 
after Ed had died of the ptomaine, Bob 
passed on from what Lyda always called 
the typhoid. 

Ormsby returned to Twin Falls to find 
the voting public in a state of audible 
discontent because the new law-enforce- 
ment regime hadn't dug up Ed Meyer, 
and because it had mufted its chance to 
question a lady who, it was widely be- 
lieved, had a good deal to explain. The 
Twin Falls malcontents resembled a 

rize-fight mob that has paid for action 
ut is getting a waltz. 


The D. A. advised caution. True, it 
began to look as if the belle of Twin Falls 
had, over a period of years, brewed a 
lethal concoction compounded of one 
part sex and one part arsenic and, on 
four specific occasions, used it to her 
monetary advantage. Strictly speaking, 
the deaths of the Dooley brothers and 
McHaffie and Meyer could have been 
coincidence. And even if the deaths had 
not been coincidence, certainly this was 
no time, the D. A. maintained, to go into 
court and ask for an exhumation order 
for Ed Meyer. The publicity would reach 
the vanished widow, and drive her eyen 
further from official view than she already 
was. 

A round little man with rimless eye- 
glasses puffed into town. He was from 
the insurance company that had written 
up Ed Meyer. He was in Idaho on gen- 
eral insurance business and thought it 
would be a friendly idea to deliver per- 
sonally to Mrs. Meyer a check for $12.000 
in payment of her husband’s policy. 

The visitor was disappointed to learn 
from Ormsby that the beneficiary was not 
around. “The home office won't like this,” 
he said. 

“Why?" asked Ormsby. “Your company 
held up payment for a while there, and 
you sure ought to hold it up now.” Orms- 
by told the man why. 

“It makes no difference,” said the in- 
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surance man, “if she was married to a 
dozen men who died. 1 got my orders. 
Some efficiency experts are working in 
the home office, and you know what effi- 
ciency experts are. They want the books 
brought up to date quick.” 

Ormsby took the check. He said he 
would hold it for Mrs. Meyer. He sniffed 
through some papers that accompanied 
the check. He saw that Ed Meyer had, 
when taking out the insurance, given his 
wile’s previous name as Mrs. Harlan 
Lewis, and her address as Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

The deputy’s impulse was to regard 
the name of Mrs. Harlan Lewis as ficti- 
tious. Then something occurred to him. 
Oh-You-Kid McHaffie had died in Mon- 
tana in October of 1918, yet Ormsby knew 
for a fact that Lyda had not returned to 
Twin Falls until the summer of 1919. He 
wondered if she had acquired another 
husband in the interim. 

Ormsby headed for Denver in his car. 
The whole investigation was jeopardized 
near the Idaho-Utah line. Ormsby rolled 
his own cigarettes, none too well. He had 
just lit up a fresh one when a gust of 
wind whistled through the canvas cur- 
tains of the flivver, blew a dangling piece 
of burning tobacco against his throat, and 
set fire to his celluloid collar. While he 
was extinguishing the blaze, Ormsby 
drove into a ditch. Unfortunately for the 
forces of evil, he was not badly burned, 
and only shaken up. 

In Denver, Ormsby learned through 
marriage records that Lyda McHafhe and 
one Harlan Lewis had, sure enough, been 
married in March of 1919, five months 
after the death of McHaffie. There was a 
fly in the investigative ointment, though. 
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Harlan Lewis had not given any home 
address, and hotel and real-estate records 
gave Ormsby no lead as to where he and 
his bride had begun to play house. The 
visitor left Colorado with one clue, 
though—a description of Lewis, obtained 
from the justice of the peace who had 
married him and Lyda. Lewis had been 
a jolly big character in his thirties, with 
a couple of fashionable gold teeth right 
in the front of his mouth. Lewis had 
panicked himself, if not other people, by 
his practical pranks. He was the explod- 
ing-cigar type. 

‘The lanky farmer who was learning to 
be a dick shot up to Montana again, 
there to try to pick up Lyda’s-trail dur- 
ing those five months between McHaffie’s 
death and her marriage in Denver. He 
struck pay dirt at once. Rancher friends 
of McHaffie recalled a_ gold-toothed 
prankster named Harlan Lewis. The man 
had been a salesman of farm machinery, 
and had sold McHaffie some equipment 
in the summer of 1918. Lewis had lin- 
gered on and on, long after reaching the 
farm-machinery saturation point in that 
particular territory. The reason for his 
reluctance to depart presently became 
obvious. He and Lyda McHaffie had fall- 
en in love. They carried on something 
scandalously, and so openly that observers 
began to wonder if Oh-You-Kid McHaffie 
had developed cataracts in both eyes. 

Our investigator, loath to give up ciga- 
rettes while driving and therefore wear- 
ing linen collars now, slithered over the 
March ice to Twin Falls. The D. A. was 
still reluctant to start digging. Ormsby 
scratched out a letter of inquiry about 
Harlan Lewis to the company whose 
trademark appeared on the farm equip- 
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ment Lewis had sold to McHaffie. Thus 
he learned that Lewis, one of the com- 
pany’s star salesmen, had, in July of 1919, 
tour months after his marriage in Denver, 
inexplicably ceased to send in order 
forms. The man had simply vanished. 
Letters to him were returned, undeliv- 
ered. His last known address had been a 
hotel in Billings, Montana. 

It was off to Billings for Ormsby. You 
had to give the guy credit. He may not 
have been in a class with the Pinkertons, 
but what he was doing he was doing well. 
The Lewis trail had grown cold in two 
years. But by going around Billings, 
knocking on doors like an unwelcome 
salesman, and by substituting sheer en- 
ergy for whatever he lacked in instinct, 
brilliance and finesse, Deputy Sheriff 
Virgil Ormsby finally matched up many 
scattered pieces, fashioning them into a 
whole picture which had the effect of 
rolling time back two years and permit 
ting him to look in on Lyda and Harlan 
at what could be called critical junctures 
in their respective lives. 

Lyda and Harlan had moved into a 
cute little cottage. There was only one 
thing wrong with the place. Too many 
flies. Lyda told neighbors that the flies 
bothered Harlan, This statement hardly 
squared with the facts. Harlan, the prank- 
ster, liked to catch flies and substitute 
them for raisins on buns and then send 
the buns to lodge brothers. 


Lyda went to a grocery store to buy 
some fly paper. The clerk was giving her 
some of the sticky stuff that came in rolls 
to be spread out or hung up. That, how- 
ever, wasn’t the kind that Lyda wanted. 
She wanted the black kind that came in 
little sheets which were placed in bowls 
of water. She bought so much of the stuff 
that the clerk asked her what she in- 
tended to do with it. “I can't tell you,” 
said Lyda, “how much J hate flies.” 

Right about then, Harlan took out 
$10,000 worth of life insurance on him- 
self against the day when he would no 
longer be around to protect the little 
woman and to scare the hell out of people 
with his pranks. That day arrived much 
sooner than Harlan expected. For Har- 
lan shortly became a painful husband— 
the pains being in his stomach, Where 
the two doctors in Twin Falls who at- 
tended Ed Meyer got into a fight with 
each other, the Billings medico who at- 
tended Harlan got into a fight with him- 
self. First it was typhoid. Then it was 
ptomaine. Then it was typhoid again. 
Lyda, out of the richness of her experi- 
ence with McHaffie nine months previ- 
ously, suggested influenza, and the doctor 
gladly bought that for the death certi- 
ficate. 

The fly-paper story fascinated Ormsby. 
He recalled that the hands on the Blue 
Hills Ranch had said that Lyda had been 
a fly-paper devotee. 

Ormsby nearly set fire to his horel room 
in Billings boiling down a batch of black 
fly paper. He skimmed the surface of the 
water he had boiled the paper in, and 
then bottled it and sent it to Twin Falls 
for chemical analysis. 

Of course the water contained arsenic 
—arsenic that would kill humans as well 
as flies. Lyda had been clever enough in 
at least one respect—she had covered up 
the source of her poison supply under a 


cloak of fastidiousness. Ormsby made an- 
other tour of the murder circuit and 
found, in the cellar of the house Lyda 
had occupied with McHaffie, a supply of 
the arsenic paper. The law started dig- 
ging. They dug up everybody—the Doo- 
ley boys, McHaffie, Harlan Lewis and, of 
course, Ed Meyer, the political issue. Five 
bodies. Five arsenic victims. 

Every cop in the country had an eye 
pecled ‘for Lyda. You'll have to say this 
for her: She never lied when taking out 
a marriage license. In San Francisco there 
was a record of the marriage of Lyda 
Meyer and a Paul Southard —a recent 
ceremony. Southard was a sailor. By the 
time the law caught up with him, in an 
attempt to save his life, he had been sent 
to Honolulu on a tour of duty. His bride 
had settled down among the other Navy 
wives. Southard hadn’t got around to 
taking out any insurance yet, so Lyda 
hadn’t been bothered by flies up to the 
time extradition papers were introduced 
into her reading matter. 

Lyda drew life in the Idaho State Peni- 
tentiary at Boise. On May 4, 1931, the 
inhabitants of another dimension may 
have heard a-loud whirring noise in a 
Twin Falls Cemetery. That would have 
been Ormsby, who had died in 1929, 
whirling in his grave. For on the night 
in question the sirens of the state pen 
were turned on. Lyda had escaped. 

First she had sawed her way out of 
her cell. Then she had gone over the wall 
by using two iron flower trellises, placed 
end to end, as a ladder, and then a rope. 
One of the trellises could be accounted 
for. The other one couldn't. Then the 
warden recalled a trusty named Minton. 
Minton had been friendly with Lyda, and 
had been released not long before. Min- 
ton had been in charge of the iron trel- 
lises. 

Next came the discovery that one of the 
trellises used in the get-away had been 
buried, just under the surface of the 
ground, at a point near Lyda’s cell. It 
was obvious, then, that Minton had 
buried the trellis for Lyda against the day 
when she planned to go over the wall. 
Probably he had given “her the saw, too. 
And if he had done such a thing, the 
chances were that he, like many other 
men, had fallen under her spell and 
would be waiting for her on the outside. 
So Minton’s trail, which was a much more 
tangible thing than any trail Lyda might 
now leave, was followed. 

The hunters had quite a chase. It was 
more than a year before they caught up 
with Minton, in Denver. Lyda had gone 
to Denver with him, and then struck out 
on her own. There was evidence, how- 
ever, that she had not left the city. A 
woman of her description had been ob- 
served around town. 

And sure enough, she was living right 
in Denver. She had started a new’ life for 
herself, brave little lady that she was. 
She had duped a Denverite named 
Whitlock into marrying her, and had 
settled down at long ‘last, with nary a fly 
to bother her. 

Lyda was awful sore when she was put 
back in the jug. But the penal authorities 
were ready for any eventuality. In the 
event that Lyda should become bothered 
once more by flies, her guards were all 
prepared to hand her a swatter.—THE END 
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John Whorf Goes Voyaging 
in His Front Yard 


[Continued from page 56] 


have a saying, ‘Fisherman’s luck—a wet 
tail and a hungry gut.’ 

“T guess I know hundreds of these fish- 
ermen and I should like to go on record 
as saying that they are mighty swell 
people. They are notably a good-natured 
lot, hard-working and tough and every 
one an individualist. Most of them 
nowadays are either Portuguese or of 
Portuguese extraction. Some of the old 
Yankees, though, are still at it. 

“The picture | am sending you shows 
a dragger much like Captain Bill’s in a 
good sea off the Race... the spot, by the 
way, where the submarine S-4 went down 
and was lost with the whole crew some 
years ago. 

“Tam also sending you several small 
sketches of fishermen mending the drag, 
some vessels at dock, etc.” 


These five water colors are done with 
the same brilliant technique that brings 
art lovers and dealers each spring to the 
Milch Gallery in New York to buy out 
John’s annual one-man show as soon as 
the pictures are placed on the walls. They 
increase to eight the number of Whorf 
paintings that we have been privileged 
to present in Trus. (Large reproduc 
tions—Putting Out Decoys, and a fishing- 
camp scene, The Fly That Got the Big 
One—appeared on folded insert pages in 
the issues of November, 1945, and June, 
1946, and a full-page painting of a hunter 
was run in December, 1945). 

They show the sensitive feeling for 
light and its atmospheric effects and the 
masterly rendition that have put this art- 
ist at the top of present-day [mpression- 
ism—a method of painting that seeks the 
esthetically truthful representation of the 
appearance of things. 

John has a very definite attitude toward 
“modern” painters who like to ignore the 
evidence of their eyes and, turning their 
gaze inward, concoct “abstractions” and 
other visual puzzles. Van Valkenburg 
asked his opinion on this, and his answer 
appears among the personal data he has 
set down for us: 


. . . 
‘My formal art education started 
when I was about 14. My father was a 


commiercial artist and head of the art de- 
partment of the Oxford Prints in Boston. 
He had a number of artists under him 
(quaint expression) and there was one 
who had studied in Paris and had a small 
art class. His name was Sherman Kidd 
and he was my first teacher. I suppose he 
has been dead for many years. 

“He was really a marine painter, very 
learned in ship architecture, which ie 
had studied all over Europe, and he 
painted stirring naval battles, including 
some of Nelson’s engagements. 

“From his small atelier I went to the 
Museum School in Boston and at that 
time I started to work with Charles Haw- 
thorne in Provincetown during the sum- 
mers. I got a lot trom Hawthorne. I guess 
I learned from him an appreciation of 
the overwhelming beauty of light and 
color. I started to study with him when I 
was 15, and that was the year when Cootie 
Allen and Jerry Farnsworth and others 
of a celebrated bunch of bums started, 
too, 

“I painted with Hawthorne and his as- 
sistants, Oscar Geibricht and John Fra- 
zier, for six summers. From all these men 
I learned a lot, especially Frazier, who 
has been teaching painting for years now 
at the School of Design in Providence, 
Rhode Island. 1 wish I could have sent 
my daughter to study with him, but she 
married a fine young lieutenant of the 
U. S. Marine Corps and has made me a 
proud grandfather. 

“My father wanted me to be a painter, 
but he thought I should go first to Har- 
vard College. Well, I tried to get in, but 
I flunked my examinations badly. Later, 
oddly enough, they honored me with an 
honorary Master of Arts degree which I 
by no means deserved. 

“I next went to Europe with a class of 
George Elmer Browne, an old friend who 
died several years ago. He painted my 
portrait many years after I studied with 
him. This was the portrait I had to pre- 
sent to the National Academy of Design 
when I became an A.N.A. 

“Later I went to France and worked 
at the Grand Chaumiere and Ecole Cola- 
rossi. J have been to Europe eight times, 
painting all over the place. I used to 
speak French pretty well, but not now. 

“L have always had a lot of luck, like 
getting into museums, and prizes, and 
such. 

“You asked me about so-called modern 
art. | have little use for it, perceiving it 
to be neither art nor modern except in 


the sense that is currently the vogue with 
fools, incompetent grandmothers and 
mentally deranged people who either 
ought to consult a psychoanalyst or per- 
haps, better still, become one. You will 
observe that I show little respect for these 
gentlemen, too. The back of my hand to 
the lot. It's a nice easy way to make a 
living, though. (Barnum was right.) 

“I have my greatest admiration for men 
like Velasquez and Rembrandt. Also, to 
bring matters more forward, for Whistler, 
Renoir, Degas, Monet,. Manet, Boudin, 
Sargent, Homer. 

“My work used to be compared some- 
what to these last two. I felt extremely 
flattered, of course. These men possessed 
gigantic talents such as I cannot hope to 
attain. 

“T don’t think I will go abroad again. 
The taste has gone out of it. 

“There is a book by an old Frenchman 
(he was really a Savoyard) called Voyage 
Autour de Ma Chambre. I have not read 
it and I do not eyen know what it is 
about, but the title stimulates my fancy. 

“This is the kind of voyage I prefer to 
take. The traveling is easy. These are the 
best journeys, the journeys you take at 
your own fireside, for then you lose none 
of your illusions, Cynical? Maybe. Lazy? 
Of course. Happy? You bet. 

“I guess, sir, that's about all. 

As ever, 
John Whorf 
Commodore of the Beachcombers 
N.A,” 


The title with which he signs off 
is no joke. The sociable Beachcombers 
form a Provincetown group of fifty-seven 
years’ standing, originally composed only 
of artists and later broadened to include 
professionals, authors, playwrights and 
others doing creative work. They meet 
weekly, under the guidance of an annual- 
ly elected “Skipper,” to gourmandize on 
a meal of their own cooking. An ex-Skip- 
per becomes a Commodore and is entitled 
to the nautical headpiece which John 
wears in the phote on page 54. 

The “N.A.” signifies that he is a full 
member of the National Academy, the 
top honorary body of the nation’s artists. 

Though he missed being born to the 
Cape (his birthplace was Winthrop, near 
Boston) , ancestors of his lived there back 
to 1650. We can’t think of a man better 
qualified to report a vacation on the Cape 
Cod than John Whorf, Provincetowns- 
man and fine artist—THE END 
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The Savage Story 
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power. The .303 quickly got itself a repu- 
tation in the game fields. But the sensa- 
tion was the next cartridge that Savage 
introduced — the .22 Hi-power designed 
by the late Charles Newton and _nick- 
named the “Imp.” It was the first high- 
velocity .22 caliber cartridge commercial- 
ly made and drove a bullet of 70 grains 
at a velocity of 2.700 [eet a second. 
Somebody took a Savage rifle for the 
new .22 Hi-power cartridge to Alaska and 
presently the news came back that it 
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killed big bears as if they'd been struck 
by lightning. Another hunter reported 
that it killed lions in Africa. These stories 
may well have been true. You can kill a 
1,000-pound steer with a .22 short car- 
tridge if you hit him in exactly the right 
place, and I see no réason why a man 
couldn't kill a Kodiak bear with a .22 
Savage Hi-power, if he hit him in exactly 
the right place. Nevertheless, no .22 cali- 
ber bullet has yet been made, whatever 
the velocity, that can be relied on to kill 
Kodiak bears or African lions. The “Imp” 
suffered from the enthusiasm of its 
friends, who led shooters to expect too 
much of it. It was. a woodchuck cartridge, 


and not a big-game cartridge. Today the 
22 Savage Ht-power is obsolete, Neither 
Savage nor anyone else makes a rifle for 
it. But it led the way toward the startling 
development of .22 high-velocity car- 
tridges that came between the two world 
wars and still continues. 

Newton soon designed a better car- 
tridge than his .22 and one that is still a fa- 
vorite—the .250-3,000. This was original- 
ly made with an 87-grain bullet. A friend 
of mine, shooting the 87-grain bullet in a 
Savage rifle last fall, had an embarrassing 
success. He shot at a buck. The bullet 
went through the buck’s neck and struck 
the shoulder of a doe on the other side 


of the buck, killing both animals almost 
instantaneously. He had a lot to explain 
to the game warden and he still believes 
that the 87-grain bullet is the business. 
I think that the reports of many hunters 
indicate that the 100-grain bullet, with 
which the cartridge is also loaded, is bet- 
ter for deer. In either case the .250-3,000 
Savage rifle is light to carry, has a flat 
trajectory and, as they say, is not “un- 
pleasant to shoot.” This is a nice way of 
putting it. It does, however, obscure the 
point. The point is that the less “un- 
pleasant” a rifle is to shoot the better the 
shooting. 

Some men mind recoil less than others 
and those of us who have fired many 
thousands of shots have got used to it, 
but no man is immune to it. I doubt if 
the man lives who can shoot as well with a 
375 magnum as he can with a .250-3,000. 
I might go further and say I doubt if the 
man lives who can shoot as well with a 
.250-3,000 as he can with a .22 long rifle. 
Unless you are very, very good you tend 
to brace yourself against heavy recoil, and 
maybe the noise too, and when you brace 
yourself you put different pressures on 
the gun and it doesn’t shoot as well. A 
man who knows how can do nice shoot- 
ing with a .300 magnum bull gun in the 

rone position and tell you the recoil 
doesn’t bother him. But his rifle weighs 
fourteen pounds and thus has far less 
bounce than a sporting rifle weighing 
nine pounds and chambered for the same 
cartridge, and seems to have less muzzle 
blast because the long barrel takes it 
farther away from his ears. 


Since introducing the .250-8,000, Sav- 
age has brought out a .300 cartridge. This 
gives a bullet of 150 grains a velocity of 
2,680 feet a second, thus duplicating the 
.30-06 cartridge of World War I though 
not equaling the present .30-06 cartridge 
in which a bullet of 150 grains can be 
driven to 3,000 feet a second at the muz- 
zle. The .300 Savage is also loaded with 
a 180-grain bullet which, though lower 
in velocity, is better for heavy game than 
the 150 grain. 

But though the Savage Model 99, cur- 
rently made only in the .250-3,000 and 
.300 calibers, stands at the head of the 
company’s list, it is only one of the rifles 
the company makes under the Savage 
name. Another is the Model 23D, a bolt- 
action repeating rifle for the popular .22 
Hornet. It is an uncommonly accurate 
cartridge and has a trajectory that would 
have startled Reuben Harwood in the 
days when he wrote about the merits of 
the now-obsolete .25-21 cartridge. When 
a rifle using the .22 Hornet cartridge is 
fitted with a telescope sight, as it should 
be, it can be sighted so that at no point 
between 25 and 175 yards is the average 
bullet more than an inch above or below 
center. The way to get this result is to 
adjust the sights so the bullets strike one 
inch high at 100 yards. They will then 
be only half an inch high at fifty yards 
and hardly more than one inch low at 
175 yards. 

I met a man just before the war who 
spent his week ends meat hunting with a 
Savage 23D rifle for the Hornet cartridge 
in the middle of the well settled state of 
Connecticut. He killed more than 300 
woodchucks, say a ton and a half, in one 


summer and sold them to a man who ran 
a fox farm and needed them for feed. 
What he did during the war, when meat 
rationing was in effect, I don't know. 
Maybe many Connecticut citizens ate 
woodchuck under some other name. 

The Savage utility gun I mentioned 
in the beginning is a combination of two 
guns—a single-barrel hammerless shotgun 
and a single-shot hammerless rifle. You 
can buy the shotgun in 12 guage; or the 
rifle in .30-30 caliber; or you can buy the 
combination, which includes one stock 
and one action with one rifle barrel and 
one shotgun barrel. 

Savage has recently produced a low- 
priced .30-30 repeating bolt-action rifle, 
their No. 325. This rifle weighs only six 
and three quarter pounds and has a de- 
tachable magazine holding three car- 
tridges, With one cartridge in the cham- 
ber the capacity is four shots. It was de- 
signed so it could be manufactured at 
low cost. It actually sells for about two 
thirds the price of any other .30-30 re- 
peating rifle on the market. One of the 
ways in which the cost was held down 
was in the method of fitting the bolt. The 
bolt or breech block of a rifle must fit 
rather precisely else the rifle will be 
neither accurate nor safe. The breech 
block of the Savage 99 rifle is hand-fitted 
and has to be hardened afterward. The 
bolt of theSavage Model 325 is fitted with- 
out any handwork. The assembler simply 
screws the barrel into the receiver until it 
reaches the right depth as shown by a 


gauge. He then locks it at this point with 
a lock ring. The sights are fitted to the 
barrel after it is locked in place in the 
receiver. 

In addition to big-game and Hornet 
rifles, Savage makes two kinds of semi- 
automatic .22 caliber rifles: a bolt-action 
and a slide-action repeating rifle, and 
semiautomatic shotguns. One of their 
prides is a lightweight 12 gauge semiauto- 
matic shotgun. Thanks to the use of light 
metal alloy in the receiver they have cut 
down the weight to six and three quarter 
pounds, so the gun is as light as anybody 
wants in 12 gauge for upland shooting. 
The same gun, made entirely of steel 
except for the stock, weighs eight and a 
quarter pounds in 12 gauge and seven 
and three quarter pounds in 16 gauge. 
The heavier weight is preferable for duck 
shooting, where the recoil of high-velocity 
loads is heavy. 

The Fox shotgun, originally made by 
the A. H. Fox Company of Philadelphia, 
and now made by Savage, is a double- 
barrel shotgun of modern design. Some 
years ago, when high-velocity shotgun 
loads first appeared, a few Fox guns were 
experimentally overbored to get the full 
advantage of heavy charges of shot. Nash 
Buckingham, who is regarded as one of the 
best long-range duck shots in the country, 
used one of these in demonstrating that 
a man who knows how can kill ducks at 
sixty yards and often farther. The gun 
will do it. The only difficulty is to hit the 
duck.—THE END 
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Fish Really Don’t Read 
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I came up hard. The drag was not too 
heavily set, as I was using light-test line. 
But there was plenty of it on the reel. 
What happened then seemed a little in- 
credible. 

There was a sharp, pistol-like snort 
from the reel as the hook was set in the 
tarpon’s jaw. Then, as if the very sea it- 
self opened in a gigantic explosion, a 
great, savage, fighting mass of silver fish 
leaped into the air, torn, jagged strands 
of water flying into the light of the rising 
sun. It seemed as if lor a moment he re- 
mained suspended in the sky before he 
began savagely shaking his head, strain- 
ing to throw the hook, and then falling 
back into the sea with a bang and splash 
that sounded as if a kicking horse had hit 
the water from a great height. 

Another scream of the reel and a warn- 
ing shout from Cooper came simultane- 
ously with a second wild leap, this time 
the huge mouth distended wide, the body 
twisting, writhing, shooting fifteen feet 
through the air, leaving line and leader 
sickeningly slack for an instant. 

I could feel perspiration rolling off me, 
and I was conscious of tightening forearm 
muscles as the fish started on a long, deep, 
oblique run. He was heading for deeper 
water, and his powerful pulling, together 
with a light offshore wind, had moved us 
out several hundred vards, 

Ten minutes went by, ten minutes of 
slow “horsing in” of line, only to sit help- 
lessly while my more than worthy an- 
tagonist seemingly ripped off at will the 
yardage I was struggling so hard to gain. 
He seemed to take what line he wanted 
to attain a satisfactory depth. 

“He's well hooked. Why dontcha pull 
him up?” Cooper ribbed. “You can let a 
fish spoil down there acting that way. 
Bring him in.” 

Muscles straining, the butt of the Flor- 
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ida-wrapped Burma cane shilting from 
one precarious position to another, I 
started the slow, hard horsing process once 
more. It seemed as if just when I decided 
the tarpon was fagged, he made the same 
decision about me, and clearly indicated 
his displeasure at coming surlaceward by 
short savage runs for the bottom. Finally, 
as I could just see the dim outine of his 
body, he lunged away and never stopped 
in a seaward drive until the spool of my 
reel had been thinned by a good 200 
yards. 

“That reel air- or water-cooled? He's 
got the grease dripping. Pull him in. 
Dontcha want to see what he looks like?” 

I growled back I'd watch Cooper when 
he hooked the next one. Cooper chuckled. 

“You and Charlie are the tarpon kill- 
ers. Myself, I wrestle bulls when 1 want 
that much exercise.’’ 

And just at that moment I thought my 
tarpon had turned into one. | had been 
horsing line in slowly, when there came 
a series of jerkings that made the reel 
sound like a dog snarling in pain...a 
yanking | couldn't associate with a fish. 

“He's mad at you,” Cooper laughed. 
“Wants to go in the other direction." 

My heart sank as I heard the line slap 
against the rod with the savage, uneven 
yankings. There was no way to retrieve 
the slack instantly. It didn’t seem possible 
to me that the line could hold under this 
attack. I didn’t dare increase the tension 
because of the long, powerlul runs the 
fish was taking. 

In an instant all was quiet. 

“Mebbe he’s sulking, but I think he’s 
whipped. Watch him when he sees the 
boat. He may have one last bit of hell in 
him.” 

He did. He made a short, splashing 
surface run, and, most unexpectedly to 
me, rolled over and came in partly on his 
back. 

Charlie got out the automatic and, an- 
swering my question look, said: 

“That fish will go better than six [eet 
and a hundred and fifty pounds. I've got 


to shoot him, because he'll revive after 
he’s boated, and he’s liable to slap one of 
us overboard when he does. He’s licked 
-+.80 don’t feel you're cheating.” 

1 realized at this moment my arms were 
muscle-bound, that my legs were quiver- 
ing from the strange balancing and brac- 
ing acts | must have put on. Alter two 
shots, Charlie expertly plunged the gaff 
into the distended gills. The dory tipped 
dangerousiy as we hauled the big fellow 
on board, and I gloatingly reached over 
and touched the glistening silver-dollar 
scales. 

“You almost got a local record there,” 
Charlie said. And so it turned out later, 
when, alter four hours removed from the 
water, the tarpon tipped the scales at 
16714 pounds. 

In my excitement I hadn't noticed that 
Cooper had rebaited my hook and was 
just about to heaye it overboard. 

“Not quite yet,” I protested. 

Overboard went the line. 

“This fellow would get lonely. Better 
hold the rod. Won't be long before you'll 
have another.” 

It wasn’t, and I forgot my tiredness, as 
the second fighting, water-frothing silver 
acrobat tore up the surface of the sea. 

I made sure it was understood before 
he was boated, however, that L didn't 
want to be selfish and do all the fishing, 
and I was happy to see Charlie baiting up. 
He had just hooked his first when there 
was a yell from Cooper. 

“Better not tell this one.” 

He held up the broken handle of his 
gig- On the prongs of the gig I saw a 
shining tarpon scale. 

“Yep, they're so thick this morning 
they’re attacking us.” 

I groaned aloud. I could hear myself 
now telling the story of a beach where 
no one ever went for tarpon that had such 
a fish population as to make it impossible 
to poke a gig into the water at randem 
without sticking it into the back of one 
of them! 

“How many do you want?” Charlie 
asked after we'd boated our seventh. 

“I think this will take care of all ssep- 
tics,” I answered, “and one more would 
catch me, instead of the present proce- 
dure.” 

I was amazed to look at my watch and 
find it was only 11 when we were >ack 
through the surf, having come in slips ne 
in tarpon slime and practically astracidle 
the fish in the small dory, A friend of 
mine from Orlando had, with great dis- 
belief in his soul, driven over to take some 
news shots. His eyes bugged as he looked 
into the boat. 

“Quite a few tarpon out there,” I said 
smugly. “Here’s your proof.” 

Little then did 1 realize how that 
“proof” would rebound. Northern papers 
copied the print that first appeared in a 
central Florida paper. 

“Fish hog,” a friend wrote. 

“Stuffed,” commented another. “Or 
have you gone into commercial fishing?” 

These and similar comments came 
pouring in from friends. 

One bit of advice Cooper had failed to 
give me: when you discoyer a frontier in 
sport, it’s just as well to keep it to your- 
self. Thus, to say the least, you won’t deny 
the other fellow the thrills of making his 
own discovery.—THE END 
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evening, however, her independence dis- 
turbed us. We'd intended to get a cat 
after the cabin was built, as mice will 
overrun a home in the bush, Now we had 
a proven mouser, but would she stay? 
Did she approve of us? Certainly she did 
not behave like any cat we had ever seen. 

Days passed and we had no assurance. 
Bock-i-tay never rubbed against our legs, 
arched her back, purred or acted in the 
least way as cats do when they ingratiate 
themselves. She went about her business 
and we rarely saw her except at night 
when she came to the campfire. Then we, 
not the cat, tried to be ingratiating, and 
found ourselves helpless. She ignored of- 
fers of milk and food, was unimpressed by 
petting or cuddling, and did not enter the 
tent. The campfire interested her and she 
quickly learned to judge its condition. 
As soon as the blaze began to die, she 
curled up on the warm ground close to 
the ashes. In the morning, she was gone 
before we wakened. 

After a week, we went to the railroad 
for mail, and we still didn’t know if we 
had a cat. Our doubts grew when we met 
Pete Connelly, an old prospector friend, 
and learned her history. Pete had seen an 
Indian woman, who lived in a town far 
to the west, camping for the night on the 
river near where we found Bock-i-tay. 
She had a cat and kittens in her canoe. 
Pete said the kittens’ eyes had been open 
only a few days. Evidently Bock-i-tay had 
strayed into the brush when the woman 
went on that day. Checking dates, we dis- 
covered we had been right in thinking 
she was about ten weeks old when we 
found her. It is remarkable that she 
showed no fear of us, for she could have 
had little or no memory of humans. 

What a gold mine she would have been 
for a naturalist and a psychologist, could 
they have watched her during nearly two 
months alone and deduced what went on 
in her tiny head. She was weak and un- 
sure physically, had little or no instruc- 
tion from her mother. Her only equip- 
ment was instinct and the animal urge 
to live. Abruptly weaned and not yet hav- 
ing tasted meat, she had to stalk and kill 
her own food. The forest had many ani- 
mals that would haye killed and eaten 
her on sight or scent, and she had not 
learned to climb a tree and was too weak 
for defense. Undoubtedly she went 
through many days and nights of terror 
and hunger, 

But when we found her, she was com- 
petent and assured. We spoke of it on the 
way home from our mail trip in the dark. 
Perhaps Bock-i-tay had thought we would 
not come back and had wandered off. 
After all, we weren’t important to her. 
The courage of her fight to survive ap- 
pealed to us strongly and we wanted her 
to be our cat, yet how could Bock-i-tay 
be anyone's cat? We had talked ourselves 
into believing she would be gone when 
the canoe slid in toward the beach. We 
trailed the paddles, waiting, and then it 
came, that kitten call we had heard on 
the river. The canoe touched and she 
jumped in with a little chirrup of wel- 
come. 

Having accepted us Bock-i-tay began 


to share our life, but in accordance with 
her ideas of the situation. As she sup- 
ported herself, we could have nothing to 
say about her conduct, nor did we at- 
tempt to, but she never did anything to 
cause us distress or inconvenience. 
Though she was glad to see us when she 
returned from hunting, she never used 
cat enticements. She liked to be stroked 
but never suggested it, did not jump to 
a knee and demand a comfortable place 
for a nap. If we picked her up, she’d not 
object, and she’d purr occasionally, but 
she didn’t ask for attention. We never 
saw her “knead bread,” that peculiar al- 
ternate flexing of the toes of the forefeet 
common with all cats and a sign of ex- 
treme bliss or great affection. 

We never saw Bock-i-tay play. Not even 
as a kitten did she chase her tail. Recent- 
ly a scientist offered the theory that cats 
do not actually “play” but are practicing 
for a lifework no longer necessary. No 
wonder Bock-i-tay never played. She be- 
gan her lifework a few days after she 
could see. She never knew kittenhood. At 
an age when other kittens are still nurs- 
ing, she roamed a forest hunting her 
food, and when they are “cute,” cuddly 
and attention-demanding, she was an ac- 
complished huntress. What meaning 
could a ball of string have for her? 

Yet we refused to understand this until 
the cabin was built and the three of us 
were together one dirty night. Bock-i-tay 
prowled restlessly, something we had not 
seen her do before, and we decided she 
needed amusement. I rolled a bit of paper 
and dragged it about the room with a 
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string. She looked as if she thought I had 
gone a little mad. Though a cold rain 
was falling, she asked to be let out. 

Ten minutes later she returned with a 
small toad. She poked its rear end with a 
paw, but after it had made a couple of 
jumps, she curled up and went to sleep. It 
was as if she had said, ““My God! If I must 
play a fool game, at least I'll have some- 
thing alive.” That's another for the book, 
though again backed by only two eye- 
witnesses against a scofling world. 

Bock-i-tay was a huntress, and to hunt- 
ing she devoted her life. She had no other 
interest except her association with us, 
and as her ability increased, so did her 
pride in it, and her shame if she made a 
mistake. We saw one example of this in 
the first weeks. 

Chipmunks had been plentiful in the 
clearing, but she quickly cleaned them 
out except for the clever old grandaddy 
of the lot. At last she caught him and car- 
ried him to an open space, where she 
looked around to make sure no shelter 
for her prey was available. Satisfied, she 
set him down, only to have him scoot be- 
tween her legs and into a pile of brush 
behind her. It was the one place where 
she had not looked. 

I am ashamed to say we laughed and 
thus added to Bock-i-tay’s deep chagrin. 
She didn’t get over it until she had caught 
the chipmunk several days later. Now she 
went to a wide place in the clearing and 
turned around twice, looking over every 
bit of ground, before she set him down 
and exacted the penalty for her past de- 
feat. That was Bock-i-tay. She didn't 
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make the same mistake twice. She could- 
n’t have done so and survived. 

We knew little of Bock-i-tay’s hunting, 
however, and we neyer saw her at work 
after she had rid the clearing of chip- 
munks. We knew only that she never 
asked for food, never ate anything we 
offered, never showed signs of hunger. 
She refused milk and ‘would not drink 
water from a saucer, but went to the lake 
or ate snow. Weather didn't stop her and 
if it caused her to go hungry, we didn’t 
know it. Snow depth varied from one to 
three feet, we had five months without a 
thaw, and a government thermometer at 
the railroad registered 52 to 56 below 
zero each winter. Yet not once did we 
know her to forgo her daily and nightly 
hunts. 

Where she went, we never learned. Ex- 
cept for her sober conduct and serious at- 
uitude in and around the cabin, she acted 
much as any house cat, but several times 
we saw her leave the clearing, and as she 
entered the forest the transformation was 
astonishing. She became instantly a say- 
age, preying creature of the wilds, crouch- 
ing as she walked, her belly almost drag- 
ging. She made no sound and paused 
olten to look around. Her expression was 
of complete ferocity. 

Hunting was her passion and her life, 
and her attitude toward us changed when 
she learned that we, too, hunted and 
brought home meat, It pleased her, 
though she would never touch it, and she 
began to take a greater interest in our 
activities. 

We made several trips of two to five 
days the first fall and whether we re- 
turned at noon or midnight, she had 
heard that telltale click of a paddle on 
the gunwale of a Peterborough and was 
at the shore to greet us. After the cabin 
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was built, our life was more regular. All 
three were busy, We paddled in supplies, 
laid out trap lines, cut wood and hunted 
meat, but Bock-i-tay performed her tasks 
with greater competence and far less fuss, 
and because she did everything for herself 
and made no demands on us, she con- 
sidered herself an autonomous member of 
the wio. She shared the cabin with us and 
came in every evening at suppertime fora 
wash before the fire. But she left each 
night, and whenever a rain fell she went 
out at once. After our own feet had rust- 
led dry leaves, we understood, but she 
seemed to have known always that rain 
softens them and permits silent stalking. 

Because we did not know how far 
Bock-i-tay hunted, Kathrene did not set 
a trap or a rabbit snare within a mile of 
the cabin. Evidently that was enough, as 
she never found a sign that Bock-i-tay 
had visited the trap line. Kathrene shot 
and snared snowshoe rabbits for bait and 
for the table and had ten to twenty of 
the big hares lying frozen on the roof. 
Bock-i-tay expressed great satisfaction in 
examining them and pride in the fact we 
had stored so much meat, but she would 
not touch them. 

She must have encountered many ani- 
mals in the forest and we still wonder 
what happened. Weasels were abundant, 
and a more bloodthirsty killer doesn’t 
live. Mink, fisher, otter, lynx and foxes 
were near us, and any one of them would 
have delighted in killing a cat. Wolves 
were plentiful and before dawn one win- 
ter morning twenty swept through the 
clearing and onto the lake. It would have 
been impossible for Bock-i-tay not to have 
encountered wolves, yet we never saw a 
tooth or claw mark on her. A nature 
writer could build thrilling tales of that 
doughty little huntress’s adventures. I 


“Poor Bill... always said he'd trust those cuts too far someday.” 
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only wish I knew the truth. 

She was fearless. A dog team came to 
the cabin and she walked up to the leader 
and smelled noses with him. Kathrene 
was given a beautiful thoroughbred col- 
lie, a vain but clever creature who was an 
utter bitch in every sense of the word. 
Belle immediately attempted to lord it 
over Bock-i-tay, and got a lesson she never 
forgot. Bock-i-tay had only contempt for 
the dog, and her expression when she saw 
Belle beg for and eat our food was a de- 
light. Later we acquired a team and once 
had nineteen sleigh dogs when the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey asked us to care 
for two teams. Dogs were chained all 
about the clearing, but Bock-i-tay con- 
ducted her life as if they were not there. 
Four bad actors broke loose one night 
when we were gone and killed four others. 
We do not know what Bock-i-tay did, but 
she was unimpressed when she saw the 
results of the carnage, 

Having a dog team did not touch our 
strengthening relationship with Bock-i- 
tay. Dogs, as she expressed clearly in her 
manner, were senseless creatures that 
scared game by yapping and howling. 
They were not capable of supporting 
themselves but depended on humans for 
food. They were kept in a corral and were 
not fit to enter the cabin, were something 
apart from the trio of wholly independ- 
ent creatures who had come to live in 
the clearing. 


This sense of oneness with us in- 
creased as time went on and though she 
rarely showed affection as cats commonly 
do, we knew in other ways her devotion 
was great. Her jealousy of us prew and 
ultimately became savage. After two 
years, our mothers and sisters arrived for 
a three weeks’ visit and their presence in 
the cabin infuriated her. Kathrene always 
wore riding breeches and Bock-i-tay had 
never seen anyone in dresses. She disap- 
peared the second day and we did not 
see her again. A friend called for our 
guests with his new motorboat and after 
we had waved farewell and were walking 
back to the cabin, Bock-i-tay came out of 
the forest and entered with us. She sat in 
her usual place before the fire and 
was! ed, settling at once into the old rou- 
tine. Evidently she had been watching 
from the forest each day, and ever after- 
ward she hated anyone in skirts. 

Through it all, Bock-i-tay’s passion for 
hunting increased, though she boasted of 
her prowess only once each year. In early 
summer, when young snowshoe rabbits 
began running about at night and old 
ones sat on trails and thumped, we knew 
we were due for the annual ceremony of 
praise. We couldn't escape it because, as 
Bock-i-tay might need the shelter of the 
cabin if pursued by a more powerful 
hunter, I had built a two-way swinging 
door in the screen of our bedroom win- 
dow. Thus she could always get in or out, 
even if we were away, and through that 
door each spring she dragged her first 
young rabbit. 

We got up. We had to. She’d leap to 
the bed and rub it across our faces, and 
no scolding or covering of heads would 
stop her. So we'd light a lamp in the liv- 
ing room, Bock-i-tay would lay down her 
prize and all three would walk around it 
a. 1 admire. After a decent interval, we’d 


go back to bed, and in the morning we'd 
find her on her back, her belly distended, 
with all four feet in the air. She'd lie like 
that until night. This happened each 
spring, but we never found a hair, a drop 
of blood or a bit of bone on the floor. 
The rabbit was all inside Bock-i-tay, and 
she wouldn't go hunting that night. 
Though she must have killed scores of 
young rabbits each summer, we saw only 
the first. Perhaps the ceremonial spring 
feasts of primitive man had an earlier 
origin than anthropologists have be- 
lieved. 

Bock-i-tay also had a scientific curiosity 
in her prey. One night she wakened me 
by dragging a sleek fur and long tail 
across my face. I pushed her off the bed. 
After I’d tossed her off four or five times, 
I began to keep count. I pushed her to 
the floor sixteen times before I gave in 
and lit a candle. She laid at my feet an 
animal I have not seen before or since. 
It had the fur and color of a mouse, but 
was twice as long and had a six-inch tail. 
Its nose was star-shaped. As near as we 
could make out, it was a long-tailed 
shrew, and evidently it was as strange to 
Bock-i-tay as to us. She walked around the 
beast and poked at it as if saying, “Ain't 
that the damnedest mouse you ever saw?” 
Alter a few minutes, she left it there and 
went back to her hunting. She wasn’t tak- 
ing chances on cating queer animals. 


As Bock-i-tay’s passion for hunting 
formed a strengthening bond between 
her and her humans, she developed a 
special adoration for me. 1 claim no 
credit, for I know it was due only to the 
fact I could bring home the greatest game 
in the forest, a moose. That, in her world, 
was the supreme achievement. She knew 
the heavy rifle had something to do with 
this and if I carried it she would try to 
follow me. When late at night I brought 
home the antlers and the choice cuts of 
a moose in the canoe, she would meet me, 
purring furiously, and sleep on the meat 
until morning. She never touched it, only 
seeming overjoyed that we had so much. 

She liked to follow Kathrene around 
the clearing on short hunts and if a big 
snowshoe rabbit was killed, she would 
fight savagely for it. Evidently she be- 
lieved she had participated in the kill. 
She would take only the liver. We never 
knew whether she caught the big hares— 
they were larger than her—but she must 
have done so. As soon as Kathrene shot 
one, Bock-i-tay would pounce on it, rip 
open one side, reach in unerringly and 
pull out the liver. Her knowledge of rab- 
bit anatomy was perfect. 

These rabbit hunts were kept close to 
the clearing, for we did not want Bock-i- 
tay to get in the habit of following us and 
reach the traps. We went farther for 
ruffed grouse and at last she decided to 
hunt them with us. 

Shooting partridge was pretty much of 
a chore. Kathrene killed about 200 each 
fall with her .22, and she didn't dare 
bring home one not shot in the head. 
One year she got 75 from the windows 
and doors of the cabin. She was in a 
hurry the day Bock-i-tay decided to ac 
company her and she tried to slip away. 
Bock-i-tray was determined to make a test 
case of it and at last Kathrene gave in, 


thinking she would circle back quickly 
and shut the cat in the cabin. Bock-i-tay 
started ahead along a trail and after a 
few yards she sat up on her haunches and 
stared to one side, motionless. Kathrene 
heard the familiar cluck of a disturbed 
bird. She shot it. She shot the six we 
needed for a meal, each shot made when 
Bock-i-tay stopped to sit up and look. 
Alter that we’d amuse ourselves, and give 
Bock-i-tay great pleasure, by taking her 
on short hunts around the clearing. 

She didn’t retrieve the birds or go near 
them after they were killed, but when 
they were dressed she demanded the livers 
and wouldn’t touch any other part. We 
never knew whether she killed grouse 
when alone, but we believe she did—she 
knew so much about them, and was so 
fond of the livers. Once she and Kathrene 
got six grouse in the clearing and Bock-i- 
tay watched with great distress while the 
birds were quickly dressed. At last she 
regurgitated four mice and waded into 
the livers. From this and many similar 
incidents, we reasoned why Bock-i-tay 
ignored all food except what she killed, 
or saw killed. She wanted it hot. She 
wanted the odor and taste of meat with 
the animal heat undiminished. She would 
go hungry rather than eat anything else. 

This participation in our hunting and 
her admiration of me as a killer of mam- 
moth rabbits nearly finished our life in 
the Canadian wilderness. Perhaps Bock-i- 
tay wished to see me haul down a moose 
and suck its life blood or rip out its liver, 
to share in what she considered the great- 
est triumph in life. In the end, she de- 
cided to witness it. 


We had seen a bear swim across the 
mouth of our deep bay and I set a trap 
near the far point. Each morning when 
I'd take the rifle and paddle across to 
look at it, Bock-i-tay would accompany 
me to the lake. It was nearly two miles 
around the shore to the trap, and the di- 
rection in which I started off by water 
Was opposite to what one would take by 
land, so I never thought she would try 
to follow. A few days alter the trap was 
set, we went to the railroad for mail. 
Bock-i-tay saw us off, but when we re- 
turned after midnight she failed for the 
first time to greet us. We were disturbed 
and walked around the clearing, calling 
her name. We wakened late and she had 
not come in. After breakfast we searched 
again and finally got in the canoe and 

addled along the shore, hunting her, 
While we were out, we decided to cross 
the bay and look at the bear trap. 

When we landed I heard Bock-i-tay 
call, but was only amazed she could have 
come so far. That she might be in the 
trap I never imagined until I saw her. 
The big jaws had closed on her right 
hind leg close to the body. If she had 
sprung the trap with her forequarters, 
she would haye been killed instantly. As 
it was, three thick, inch-long teeth in the 
jaws had penetrated her haunch. She was 
held upright, couldn’t move. And she 
had been like that for 24 hours! 

When I bent over her, she began to 
purr as if all were well. I, the mighty 
hunter who brought home the largest 
game in the forest, certainly could han- 
dle this situation. Her reliance in me 
didn’t help, any more than did the 
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thought that she was in the trap solely 
because she had sought to share in my 
hunung, for | knew this was the end of 
Bock-i-tay. It was impossible those heavy 
jaws had not crushed the leg bone at the 
joint. She couldn't be saved. I'd have to 
shoot her. I said so. 

Kathrene, who was weeping, made pas- 
sionate protest. The leg might not be 
broken. There was a chance. There had 
to be! 

“LE that gallant little thing is killed,” 
she said, “we'll burn the cabin and leave 
Canada. I couldn’t live here without her. 
She has been too much a part of our life.” 

We had not brought trap clamps or 
rifle and 1 paddled home for them. When 
I returned, I carried a cushion. We laid 
her on it when the jaws fell apart and 
hurried to the canoe. A little way from 
shore, blood began to flow into the leg 
and Bock-i-tay, frantic with pain, clawed 
Kathrene’s face and neck. The pain was 
so great when we reached the cabin that 
I dissolved three-quarters of a grain of 
morphine and injected it. Soon she slept. 

That was a day! We did not dare ex- 
amine the swollen leg and I was con- 
vinced the bone was shattered, that I 
would yet have to steel myself to pull 
the wigger. Bock-i-tay did not move until 
nearly dark, when she wakened, famish- 
ed for water. She had not drunk for two 
days and a night, As she had never taken 
water from a dish, only from the lake, I 
carried her to the shore and set her down. 


Maddened by thirst, she walked into 
the water — walked in belly-deep. And 
with that thirst, and pain deadened by 
morphine, she walked on all fowr legs! 

While she drank her fill, and we saw 
that the miracle had happened and the 
bone was not broken, we knew we must 
change our plans. I had to leave next 
day for three weeks to guide two moose 
hunters from the States, so we had ar- 
ranged for Kathrene to visit a friend on 
the railroad. Now, to care for Bock-i-tay, 
Kathrene would remain at the cabin, 
alone, while I was gone. That question 
settled itself. 

We did not dress Bock-i-tay’s wounds. 
We never dressed our own cuts, scratches 
and bruises, Our sleigh dogs got badly 
slashed in fights but were never infected. 
So far as we were able to learn, that was 
a germ-free world. We knew Bock-i-tay 
would take care of her hurts. 

When I came home in mid-November, 
she was hobbling about, hunting again. 
She was, Kathrene reported, the grouchi- 
est patient anyone ever had. Denied the 
complete independence she had always 
known, she stormed and fumed and 
snarled, and tried repeatedly to get out- 
doors. She refused all food prepared for 
her and twice each day Kathrene had to 
shoot a partridge so she could have the 
hot meat she desired. At last she escaped 
from the cabin and, hopping on three 
legs, resumed her independent life. 

Feeling safe because Bock-i-tay was a 
cripple Kathrene set mink traps around 
the head of the bay, where she had al- 
ways wanted a line. The night after my 
return, Bock-i-tay did not come in, 
though she could not yet use that hind 
leg. At midnight we paddled across and 
found her, caught by a forepaw. 

That winter, when life in the cabin 


was normal again and Bock-i-tay had fully 
recovered, we spoke ol the fact she had 
never seen another cat, that perhaps she 
was not wholly content as she did not 
live a full life. We'd heard of a trapper 
who'd left the country, deserting a tom- 
cat, and I spent a day breaking trail in 
deep snow to his cabin. It was a tough 
journey, but when IJ returned after dark 
I forgot my weariness in anticipation of 
Bock-i-tay’s joy in having a companion. 

She was across the living room as I 
entered, washing her face. When I set the 
tom on the floor she [roze, looking over 
her raised paw, and for at least 60 sec- 
onds she did not move. Then she did, like 
lightning, and she gave that tom a fear- 
ful mauling. We couldn’t stop it and 
opened a door to let him escape. Bock-i- 
tay came back after a while, madder than 
when she was caught in the mink trap. 
She scolded for an hour, letting us know 
she would not permit an addition to our 
trio. Next day I tracked down the tom 
and shot him. Before I pulled the trigger 
I apologized, explaining it wasn’t his 
fault, that a jealous female refused to 
share her people. 

In the end, Bock-i-tay succumbed to 
love. We prepared to visit the States be- 
fore our daughter was born and as we 
expected to be gone three or four months, 
we sent Bock-i-tay to Jack Colberg, a trap- 
per friend 45 miles away. She could 
have supported herself at the cabin as 
always, but we knew she would be lonely 
and could not understand, and we did 
not wish to risk an accident. She liked 
Jack, too, had seemed to recognize a 
kindred hunting spirit. But we didn’t 
know Jack had a tomcat. 

We returned in later winter and on 
the way met a friend,.a Chicago surgeon, 
who had been visiting Jack. Bock-i-tay, 
he told us, had just died. He had per- 
formed a post-mortem and found ‘she 
had developed rickets during those first 
weeks of starvation alone in the forest and 
the pelvic structure had been so distorted 
that she could not have kittens. 

Life, which she had met with such 
courage and success, had finally betrayed 
her. 

Next day we returned to the cabin with 
the dog team, and even with the baby to 
occupy us, it was a tough homecoming. 
Bock-i-tay had been there before the first 
log was rolled into place, and never again 
would we hear her little call of greeting 
at the lake shore. She wouldn’t drag her 
first rabbit through the bedroom window 
when spring came or share the warmth of 
the fireplace each night. That little furred 
bundle of courage and competence and 
complete independence had been part 
and parcel and symbol of the North to 
us, and she still is. 

Bock-i-tay left us a token of her savage 
skill. We determined not to have another 
cat, although we dreaded being engulfed 
by mice. Each acre in that country must 
harbor scores, and they love cabins. They 
steal and gnaw and are filthy, and in 
summer you may find new-born hairless, 
crawling worms in your sock of a morn- 
ing. Yet not until two years after Bock-i- 
tay departed did we see one. She had 
cleared out the forest in every direction 
...or she had left a legend of violent 
death that kept mice away,, Bock-i-tay 
was a huntress,—THE END 


Writer's Dream 


[Continued from page 29) 
morning and asked him to write down his 
address on a piece of paper. He did, 
writing the name LeBrun and the ad- 
dress, 17 Croix de Arcel.” 

And though 1 was not aware of it at 
the time, the dream had begun. 

I can see Rennes and the square belore 
the Hotel de Ville, the dusty jeep and 
driver and young Pendleton as though 
it were only yesterday. The war, which 
had entered the hare-and-hounds stage, 
had passed through Rennes and left it be- 
hind. The city was beat up. The Eighth 
Air Force had ‘paid its compliments to the 
railroad station and yards, since Rennes 
was an important switching center, and 
also to the northern part of the town, 
which it had demolished by tipping a load 
ol bombs onto it in one of those innocent 
errors to which the Eighth was sometimes 
prone, mistaking it for someplace else. 

Rennes, when I arrived there, was a 
perfect love of a town filled with Ger- 
mans in plain clothes who hadn’t been 
able to get out and had ditched their uni- 
forms, trigger-happy Maquis, F.F.1. boys, 
collaborators, snipers, Nazis hiding out in 
cellars, American M.P.s, French colonial 
troops, war correspondents male and fe- 
male, spies, American engineers engaged 
in repairing the busted ponts, gendarmes, 
unexploded mines, drunks of various na- 
tionalities, and residents. 

It could not exactly be described as a 
health resort, especially in those early 
days immediately after the liberation. 
It became obyious to me almost imme- 
diately that liquor was going to be a nec- 
essary part of the diet, especially if one 
was the nervous type who jumped three 
feet in the air when something loud went 
off in another part of the town and even 
higher when hysterical F.P.1. resistance 
kids took to loosing their firearms at réal 
or imaginary Nazis, cats in shadows, or 
one another, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. = 

But there was another cogent reason 
why we would renew our acquaintance 
with pimple-face the next day which de- 
veloped shortly after Captain Pendleton 
and J had located a billet for the night, in 
the clean and practically new, except for 
the part that had fallen in frem the big 
farewell explosion, Hotel Nemours in the 
Rue Nemours, operated by a dear, grasp- 
ing soul named Mme. Lepin. 

Pendleton, who, for reasons I do not 
recall at the moment, was called Ken for 
short, and I cracked our purchased bottle 
of Armagnac and in short, order found 
it and each other to our liking. The 
catalysis of war and a quart of Armagnac 
can provide you with a bosom companion 
and a comrade in arms in the short space 
of a quarter of an hour. Ken was a Pub- 
lic Relations officer, a slight, wide-eyed, 
innocent visitor to the war from Peach- 
tree Street in Atlanta, with a southern 
accent thicker than PX peanut butter. 

His evident enjoyment of La Guerre 
was heart-warming, and he was animated 
by two fervently expressed ambitions. 
One was to run a hotel, or as he pro- 
nounced it a HOtel, and the other was 
to shuck his captain’s bars for the more 


social and exclusive gold leaves of a ma- 
jor. The former he was in the way of real- 
izing, since, when I found him the Hotel 
Nemours, he requisitioned it at once tor 
press headquarters in Rennes and, to the 
distress and alarm of the highly moral 
Mme. Lepin, had it filled a half hour later 
with the fanciest assortment of beautiful 
lady war correspondents you ever laid 
your eyes on. And as for the latter yearn- 
ing, well, he was counting heavily on 
pimple-face. 

I must state at this point that I did not 
remain with the Army long enough to 
make a thorough study of the promotion 
system and there were probably other 
ways of gaining advancement, such as 
storming an enemy strongpoint with a 
smoking 45 in each hand or getting a 
peek over the transom at the colonel at 
a moment when he was relaxing from the 
rigors of the campaign. But the way Ken 
explained it to me later that evening, 
when there was more air than substance 
remaining in the bottle, any P.R.O. cap- 
tain who was so fortunate as to find him- 
self in exclusive possession of a case of 
Armagnac, with maybe some champagne 
thrown in, would achieve such a Aetes 
of popularity with his superiors that he 
could not possibly remain a captain yery 
long. 


First. of all, they would be forced to 
recognize the initiative that had put him 
into the way of acquiring such a treasure; 
and, secondly, they would realize the 
necessity of elevating the social standing 
of the owner so that they could all clink 
glasses and enjoy themselves together 
without incurring the risks inyolved with 
association with the lower classes. 

It was all perfectly clear that on the 
morrow we would visit the PX, where 
we would draw, chisel and swindle as 
many cartons of cigarets as the traffic 
would bear. Then we would dig up pim- 
ple-face at No. 17 Croix de Arcel, which 
by this time we envisioned as a kind of 
Gimbel’s Liquor Annex and Jim Colo- 
simo’s combined. We would come home 
with the jeep creaking beneath its freight 
of cases of Armagnac, and forty-eight 
hours later good old Ken, my pal. would 
be Major Pendleton. Major, hell! Ah 
there, good morning, Colonel Pendleton. 
I hope you enjoyed a good night's rest. 
And what are your orders today sir...? 

The next morning dawned clear and 
sunny, but it was noon before we got 
around to inquiring our way to the Cioix 
de Arcel instead of 11 A.M. as scheduled, 
due chiefly to the thick neck of the ser- 
geant in ‘charge of the PX, who was 
fighting his own battle under the law 
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of supply and demand and did not see 
eye to eye with us on our imniediate need 
of an assorted carload of Chesterfields, 
Camels and Luckies, but who finally was 
blarneyed into parting with four cartons. 

At the rate quoted the night before, 
this worked out to only eight bottles of 
Armagnac, four shy-of a majority, so to 
speak, but Ken was'optimistic that maybe 
it would be cheaper by the case anyway. 
Stowing the cigarets into the jeep; we 
climbed in beside the blasé G.I. who was 
piloting it and began to inquire our way 
to the Croix de Arcel, or at least I did, 
because it must be repeated here that 
Captain, soon-to-become Major, Pendle- 
ton’s French was completely non-existent. 
He did not speak or understand a single 
word and in his dealings with the natives 
relied solely upon expansive and vivid 
pantomime, coupled with primitive Eng- 
lish, shouted loudly so that it would be 
understood better. 

Following directions, we found our- 
selves working out towards the northeast 
edge of Rennes along a boulevard which, 
from the adyanced dilapidation on both 
sides of it, had obviously been used by 
Patton's armor on the way in. It was im- 
pressive to note the orderly fashion in 
which the boys had driven down the cen- 
ter of the street, peppering the houses on 
either side preyentively but impartially, 
just doing a sort of routine hemstitching 
Job to keep Fritzie’s head down, paus- 
ing only when they encountered a mai- 
son containing argumentative Krauts and 
then only long enough to knock it down 
about their ears. 

The Croix de Arcel proved to be a kind 
of vermiform street or alley that opened 
off the boulevard, ran around a semi- 
circle and returned farther down. Num- 
ber 17, which commanded a view of the 
entrance from the boulevard and which 
stood at the beginning of the curve of 
the crescent, was a pockmarked three- 
story stone villa, settled in all the tower- 
ing ugliness of 19th century French archi- 


tecture behind a tall iron fence. How- 
ever, there was no difficulty about getting 
inside the fence. A stray tank shell, wan- 
dering up from the bouleyard looking for 
someplace to burst, had justified the faith 
of its manufacturer by neatly removing 
the gate at its hinges and depositing it 
inside the garden. 

We left the jeep and the driver parked 
at the entrance. We also left the cigarets 
in the jeep because the house looked like 
neither a liquor store nor a bootlegger’s 
joint. It looked like exactly what it was, 
a solid bourgeois villa, but then, Rennes 
being the Rennes of August, ’44, it might 
also harbor something unpleasant. Cap- 
tain Pendleton and I, balancing our tin- 
pot helmets on top of our heads, ap- 
proached in a cautious but military man- 
ner and yanked the bell pull. 

Deep inside the house there was a 
jangling. The captain was excited and 
deep in calculations. He said: “Maybe we 
could give him the four cartons as adown 
payment and promise him the rest.” 

Somehow I suddenly felt pretty silly 
and wished we hadn’t come. 

The door was opened by a slender eld- 
erly woman, dressed in black. Her dark 
hair was touched with gray. Her face was 
pleasant and there was a sweet expression 
inher eyes. I addressed her in French, 
saying: 

“Good morning, Madame. We are look- 
ing for a M. LeBrun. Does he live here?” 

“M. LeBrun? You mean Lieutenant 
Colonel LeBrun, Commandant of the 
10th Artillery, retired, surely. Yes, he is | 
here, but he is upstairs, ill. He cannot 
move.” 

This was a baffler, since it was obvious 
that pimple-face, who had made the origi- 
nal sale and written down the address for 
us, couldn’t even make corporal. I con- 
sulted the paper again. “This is No. 17 
Croix de Arcel?” 

“Oui.” 

I tried another idea. “Has the Com- 
mandant a son, perhaps?” 


e t TRUE MAGAZINE 
- so if you'll just tuck that picture away. . .” 


“Oh, yes indeed. We have a son. But 
he is not here. He is a flier. When France 
fell, he seized a plane and escaped to 
Algiers.” 

Ken said: “Is she stalling? Don’t she 
want to give?” 

I said: “Shut up, there’s something 
screwy about this whole deal. I don’t get 
it. Her husband's a retired army officer 
who is sick or something. It doesn’t...” 

The captain, whose mind was operat- 
ing smoothly on a single track, said: “Ask 
her if she’s got any Armagnac.” 

It was a practical suggestion, but | 
couldn't bring myself to do it, There was 
something in the expression on the face 
of the Frenchwoman as she looked at us, 
something behind the sweet, dark eyes 
that made me feel like a foolish school- 
boy. Somehow I had lost my taste for 
Armagnac- We were intruding on some- 
thing. 

Haltingly I explained—the episode in 
the square, the fat boy who had traded us 
Armagnac for cigarets, the address writ- 
ten down on a piece of paper... 

“Ah...” said Mme. LeBrun, “our 
lodger, no doubt. He is a medical student 
who lives on the top floor, Ah oui. But 
alas, he is not at home.” 

Here then was the moment to end the 
intrusion and escape. 

“My apologies, Madame, the captain 
and I did not mean to disturb you. We 
are sorry your husband is ill. Forgive 
WSs 
Ken looked as though he were about to 
burst into tears. “Ain’t she got any Arma- 
gnace” 

[ said: “Come on let’s get out of here 

” when Mme. LeBrun, in a sudden, 
odd gesture, laid her hand on my arm and 
looked long and searchingly into my face. 

“Will you not come upstairs for just 
a moment and yisit my husband?” And 
then she added, “He has waited for you 
so long...” 

“Hey,” said the captain brightening, 
“she’s gonna give after all...” 

I said, “Shut up,” again. “There’s some- 
thing screwy going on here that I den’t 
get.” Why would this tired looking 
Frenchwoman ask two strangers, a cap- 
tain and a war correspondent out on a 
liquor hunt, to come up and visit her hus- 
band who was too ill to move? And what 
had she meant, “He has waited for you 
so Jong’? 

“Please.” begged Mme. LeBrun. “Will 
you not come for just one moment? It 
would give him such great pleasure. He 
sits by the window and has seen your 
arrival..." 

There was something else. Something 
she was trying to tell me and could not. 
I said to Ken: “She wants us to come up- 
stairs a minute and visit her husband, 
Commandant LeBrun.” 

“Hey,” said the captain, “maybe HE'S 
got the Armagnac.” 

Somewhere upstairs there was some 
kind of a mystery. And it seemed little 
enough to grant her request in return for 
our having barged in on her. I said to her: 
“But certainly, Madame. We will be only 
too happy to come up and pay the Com- 
mandant a little visit...” 

She turned and led the way up the 
wooden-stairs. On the way I got Ken's 
arm and whispered: “There’s something 
queer on. | don’t know what. I'll try and 
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throw you a lead if I get it. But for Pete’s 
sake, ixnay on the ackscray about the 
oozebay...” 

“You mean they ain't got any Arm- 
nagn...” 

I tried to break his ankle but missed 
him in the dark and kicked my own toe 
against the steps. 

Mme. LeBrun led the way into a bright 
room through which the sunshine was 
flooding. For a moment she blocked our 
way as she said: “Papa, the Americans 
have come to see you,”” Then she said: 
“Come in, Messieurs. My husband, Com- 
mandant Henri LeBrun...” 

It was a typical middle-class French 
living room full of bad furniture and 
heavy tables, glass cases full of knick- 
knacks, with many framed photographs 
on the walls. And oyer by the window in 
a deep chair, wearing a frayed bathrobe 
and with a blanket oyer his knees, very 
proud and erect sat an old gentleman 
with a white military mustache, a fringe 
of white hair around a balding head and 
a pair of fierce, proud and gleaming eyes. 

It was a kind of tableau for a moment, 
Pendleton and I in the doorway, Mad- 
ame LeBrun, a slender figure in her black 
cotton dress standing to one side with 
the strangest expression on her face. look- 
ing first at him and then at me and wait- 
ing, and the old gentleman, sitting up so 
erect in the chair that was his prison. 
And hardly knowing that I was doing it, 
I brought my hand up to my helmet in 
salute, and so did Pendleton. We were 
saluting we did not know what, a man, 
an officer or a spirit that pervaded the 
room, 


The face of the old man became il- 
luminated. He returned the salute and 
said in French: “Henri LeBrun, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, Tenth Artillery, retired. Li- 
aison, Army of Occupation. Strasbourg. 
Messieurs, you are welcome. Ah, I knew 
you would come. I knew you would not 
forget me.” ‘ 

I was reaching out for clues with my 
ears, my eyes and the pores of my skin. 
What was he talking about? What Army 
of Occupation? Strasbourg was 12() miles 
away and_fast in Nazi hands. Why had he 
been so certain we would come? Who was 
he? But one thing was already plain. To 
the old there is no heartbreak like being 
forgotten. I replied: 

“No, mon commandant. We have not 
forgotten you.” , 

He turned to his wife with a look of 
triumph on his face. 

“Ah, you see, Berthe, I was right. I told 
you they would come to see me, did I 
not? You did not have the same faith as 
I that they would not forget me.’ 

While he spoke to her I had time for an 
aside to Ken. I said: “Watch me. Do as 
I do. And when I look at you for con- 
firmation, nod your head and for Pete’s 
sakes, no cracks.” 

Ken said: “Okay, are we gonna get the 
WATS on 

Mme. LeBrun was replying to her hus- 
band, and in a sense I knew she was talk- 
ing to me, too, from her heart. “Yes, that 
is true, Henri. Each day you told me they 
would come. You were certain that your 
old friends would remember you.” 

The Commandant picked up the 
thread. “But of course. Did I not say they 


could not come right away? First the 
Boche, then the social duties. It lives in 
my memory like yesterday the words 
spoken by my comrade in arms, the 
American colonel, at the dinner they gave 
me that last night before the American 
Army departed. ‘LeBrun,’ he said, with 
his arm about my shoulder, ‘We are go- 
ing home. But we will never forget you.’ 
That was twenty-five years ago, messieurs! 
You are welcome, Whom have I the honor 
of addressing?” 

I had it then, the glimmer of the sweet, 
tender story, the living bit of fiction and 
romance into which we had been: pro- 
jected—not the whole picture but the 
first glimpse, the first fragrant scent of the 
heartwarming little comedy we were play- 
ing, enough to proceed on without blun- 
dering too much or running the risk of 
destroying the exciting illusion that had 
buoyed up an old man during the terrible 
days of the occupation by the Nazis, when 
illness, advancing years and the presence 
of the enemy had robbed him of every- 
thing but hope and dignity. 

Great guns, it was clear enough now. 
[t was for his part in World War I that 
he so desperately yearned to be remem- 
bered by the Americans of World War II. 

This was life, rewritten somehow in 
the manner of the slickest kind of fiction; 
and here was J, a professional slickster, 
a part of the kind of story I thought one 
found only between the covers of Cos- 
mopolitan or the Saturday Evening Post. 
Well then, | would further the plot to its 
happy culmination. 

I replied: “Permit me to present to you, 
mon commandant, Capitaine Winston 
Pendleton, aide to Supreme Commander 
General Dwight Eisenhower. He Wishes 
to present the regrets of the General that 
he, personally, is unable to pay you his 
compliments.” 

[ looked meaningly at Ken, who duti- 
fully nodded his head. I could see by the 
expression on his face what was crossing 
his mind. “Oh, that lousy Gallico,” he 
was thinking, “now ,he’s using Eisen- 
hower’s name to get the old coot to kick 
in with the Armagnac...” 

“Ah, but of course,” said the delighted 
old Frenchman, waving his hand in a 
gesture of understanding and generos- 
ity. “Naturally, one realizes, C’est la 
guerre...” 

“Myself,” I continued, “I am a war 
correspondent, representing . . . repre- 
senting ... "—ah well, why not make it 
good while I was at it—“representing the 
World Press of America, where the name 
of Colonel LeBrun is not forgotten. I 
have begged Captain Pendleton to permit 
me to accompany him to add our respects 
to those of General Eisenhower.” 

Blessed hunch. 1 had guessed right. 
The dams were burst, the story, the whole 
of it poured forth in torrents. The Com- 
mandant wept a little for joy. His wife: 
Berthe wept a great deal. Their 17-year- 
old daughter, a law student, came in and 
heard and saw and wept, too. We must 
sit. We must eat, we must drink. Hoarded 
cakes were produced, and greatest gift 
of all, the lone bottle of Mersault that 
they had been saving for the day of La 
Victoire, was brought forth and opened. 
Victory would come in due course, but 
never, never again such a moment, such 
an occasion as this, for Papa LeBrun and 


the two women who loved him so dearly. 

Even Ken, who by this time was com- 
pletely baffled by the proceedings, there 
having been no time to catch him up on 
things, cheered up when the bottle was 
produced. It was the first bit of evidence 
that there was yet hope for his majority, 
and he threw me a grateful glance. 

Back in 1918, LeBrun had fought side 
by side with an American unit against the 
Germans, and, when peace came, fol- 
lowed by the occupation of the Rhine- 
land, LeBrun was assigned as liaison offi- 
cer between the French and American 
forces of occupation. He did a better 
than good job—I saw the testimonials 
the American officers tendered him—but 
above all a warm affection developed be- 
tween him and-the Americans. He worked 
hard and made things easier for them. 
They came to rely on him: Came then the 
saddest-and greatest moment in the life 
of Lieutenant Colonel LeBrun. 

The American occupation forces were 
withdrawn from Strasbourg to go home. 
And before departing our gang threw a 
dinner for him. You know how we do such 
things—all stops out, a fine, brawny binge 
with even finer, fulsome speeches. 

LeBrun, they said, you're the tops. 
LeBrun, you taught us everything we 
know. LeBrun, we never could have done 
it without you. LeBrun, you are our 
friend, our pal. LeBrun, we are going 
home, but we will never forget you or 
what you have done for us. Everybody 
then, three cheers and a tiger for our 
buddy, LeBrun. And then they solemnly 
donned their Teddy Roosevelt campaign 
hats and overseas caps and went away 
from the banquet hall yery drunk and 
very happy, but none happier than Le- 
Brun, who also wept a little that night 
because of all the fine things said about 
him by his beloved American friends. 

And then the years began to follow, one 
behind the other. They were not kind to 
the Commandant, for when he should 


have had his long-awaited promotion he 
became ill, paralysis set in and he was 
retired from the Army on a meagre pen- 
sion. He lived then in his son, who grew 
up to be a flier in the new French Army, 
the one that, unlike the one LeBrun had 
commanded, neyer quite knew what it 
was fighting for when the time came or 
whether it should fight at all. 

France fell. The Germans moyed into 
Rennes, and LeBrun’s cup of bitterness 
was full. For there was so little left to 
him, even though his son had managed 
to steal an airplane in which he flew to 
Algiers to continue the fight with the Free 
French under De Gaulle as a true French- 
man should. But to Henri LeBrun, now 
paralyzed from the waist down, chained 
to his chair in the second-floor apartment 
of the villa, eking out his little income by 
taking lodgers, there was so little left to 
make a Frenchman care to live. 

He had his moments of small stubborn 
triumph. Gestapo headquarters—we could 
see what was left of it through his win- 
dow, there having been some resistance 
there as our tanks came through — was 
just across the boulevard at the end of the 
Croix de Arcel, about seventy yards away. 
The Commandant used to tune his radio 
to London and leaye the window wide 
open. When the Himmler boys with the 
silver death’s heads on their black uni- 
forms came to call, he defied them to do 
anything to him, since he was already 
half dead and had not much further to 
go. So they went away after smashing his 
radio, whereupon he got another one 
and continued to play London to the 
entire crescent. And he made it stick. 

But this little triumph was not enough 
to make up for the fact that he was but 
half a man, he and his country in the 
hands of the Boche. It was not a good 
figure he was cutting in front of his wife 
whom he loved greatly. And that, to a 
Frenchman, is a very particular kind of 
hell. 
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region” cradled, back firmed, “Bub” is 
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And then one vight down the aerial 
and into the radio of the sick man in the 
Croix de Arcel in Rennes came the news 
of Pearl Harbor. And the old ears pricked 
up to the sound of a distant, but so-loved 
and longed for, trumpet call. The Ameri- 
cans were coming! And Colonel LeBrun 
began to live again. 

It was a long wait, but he never 
doubted that they would come to liberate 
his country, his old friends and comrades 
in arms. And when they came there would 
be someone who would remember the 
words spoken of Commandant LeBrun 
at that famous and neyer-to-be-forgotten 
banquet that fine night in Strasbourg. 
Surely the name of LeBrun must live in 
the breasts of many in that so-distant 
United States. Had they not said they 
would neyer forget him? 

And perhaps it was this he longed for 
as much or even more than the liberation, 
for he was a human being and a French- 
man and longed to be important again 
and cut a figure in the eyes of Berthe, his 
wile, who foolishly, like all women, just 
loved him as he was and for himself, 
which was of course not enough, His pride 
called for that one last anointing balm. 

Yes, it had been a long, weary wait, and 
the thunder from the west was very faint 
at first. But it grew louder, and then one 
day came the culmination, the great day 
of the roaring, rumbling clatter of the 
tanks down the boulevard, the thudding 
and chaffering and ka-pooming of their 
guns, The beloved Americans had arrived. 

That day he donned the tunic of his 
uniform with all his medals and decora- 
tions and the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor and sat at the window, burning 
with pride and happiness when the hated 
Gestapo headquarters crumbled into rub- 
ble as the beys pranged it. 

He did not even blink when the stray 
shell whistled in and unlatched his gate, 
for it was an American shell and his 
friend; it was welcome; white-hot, he 
would have nestled it to his heart. Now 
the Boche was driven from Rennes, One 
could live and breathe again. All had 
happened as he had prophesied. 

And now there came day after day of 
heartbreak for Berthe LeBrun, his wife. 
For the battle was over, the Germans 
were pushed beyond the Seine, and Com- 
mandant LeBrun still sat at his window 
waiting each new morning for the visit 
from the Americans that never came. 

Each.day he would say to her: “You will 
see, today the Americans will come to 
visit me and talk over old times. They 
cannot have forgotten their good friend 
LeBrun. Ah yes. Today they will be here.” 

And as night fell he would make ex- 
cuses for them. “Of course, it is yet too 
soon, The war and military things come 
first. One understands such things. Dis- 
positions must be made. Well, tomorrow 
there will be more time, and they will 
come to see me. Then you will see what 
the Americans think of your husband.” 

And the morrow would come, but not 
ever any Americans. How could his wife 
tell him that this was a new Army and a 
new generation that had come over to 
liberate France, an incredibly young one, 
for she went out into the street and looked 
into their eyes and their brown, strong 
faces, and none of them possibly ever 
could have heard of Commandant Le- 


Brun, liaison officer, Strasbourg, 1919, or 
would have cared if they had. 

But to him, somehow, it was the same 
Army that had come back, and he sat 
staring out the window waiting for some 
one who remembered him to come and 
visit him and make his hurt pride whole 
again. But it did not happen as day fol- 
lowed day. His hope and faith seemed as 
sustained as ever, but his body sank un- 
der the strain because he could not admit 
to himself what he must have felt in his 
innermost being—that he had been for- 
gotten and that they would never come. 

And his wife thought that she could 
see him dying a little each day before her 
eyes, until one sunny noon when she 
heard his cry, “Berthe Berthe! They have 
come! I knew they would. I told you, did 
! not? They are here.” 

For down in front of the battered iron 
fence was parked an American jeep, and 
two officers got out of it and made their 
way through the garden. And then the 
bell jangled and Mme. LeBrun went 
downstairs to admit two American screw- 
balls in search of some Armagnac. 

Even then it hung by a thread, for she 
could not speak freely and tell us; she 
could not betray her husband. You see, 
she was French, and her husband’s honor 
was important to her, it belonged to him. 
She could only ask us to come up to visit 
him, beseeching us with her eyes and hop- 
ing and praying that somehow, when we 
got there, everything would be all right, 
that the right things would be said. 

Oh, but once we were rolling, it was 
easy, as the reminiscences flowed from 
his lips, and the old photographs were 
shown and names named. I could write 
the story as I went along, as he would 
have had it, and lie it to him sonorously, 
with mon Capitaine Pendleton nodding 
his head in verification at every pause— 
of the friends who sent him greeting and 
the stories that were told of him yet in 
Anrerica, and the esteem in which he was 
held by the Supreme Commander, as a 
mark of which I presented to him the 
four cartons of cigarets sent personally 
by the General. I had sent Pendleton 
down for them, and he had scuttled off 
happily, conyinced that now at last the 
deal was on and after one hell of a lot of 
palaver which he didn’t get the Armagnac 
was about to be produced. 

We stayed with them for an hour, and 
the happy ending was before my eyes in 
the sparkle that came into the old man’s 
eyes, the flush of health to his pallid 
face, the strength of joy to his spine and 
in the expression on the face of his wife 
who loved hinr the more for his foolish 
pride and for the great happiness this 
strange fulfillment of it had brought. 

And then we were out in the street 
again and back in the jeep, and the Com- 
mandant and his wife and daughter were 
waving to us from the window as we drove 
away, and I never felt so wonderful or 
excited in all my life. 

We were about five ruins down the 
boulevard when Ken woke up with a 
plaintive cry. 

“Hey!” he shouted, “Wait a minute! 
The cigarets! They got ‘em. Where's our 
Armagnac?” 

So then I told him the story of the story 
into which a strange but gentle and loy- 
ing Providence had written us.—THE END 


Yankee Huckster 


[Continued from page 63) 


farms, I don’t see why we have to buy 
layers,” Barrow insisted. 

“But the bulk of the payment will come 
from the farms,’ Weiss countered, and 
turned to Ruppert with a glowing de- 
scription of DiMaggio. 

“If that’s your judgment, George, then 
make the deal,” Ruppert advised. 

If Weiss had made no other deal in all 
his time in baseball, heads would still 
haye to be bared for this one. DiMag hit 
398 in 1935 and $25,000 was paid to com- 
plete the delivery. 

Quick now. What are the names of the 
players used to buy the option on Joe? 
For the record, they were Ted Norbert, 
Floyd Newkirk, Les Powers, Jim Dens- 
more and Eddie Farrell. Only Farrell, 
who refused to report, is reméembered— 
by his patients, He later quit baseball to 
become a dentist. 

At an early age George learned money 
burns a hole in some men’s pockets. 
While owning New Haven and later ad- 
ministering Baltimore, he peddled more 
than $550,000 in baseball bric-a-brac. But 
the excess Yankee material he’s sold for 
fabulous sums should establish him as 
No. 1 on the suspect list of the Better 
Business Bureau, the Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Baseball Magnates and 
the Caveat Emptor Commission. 

Take Buddy Hassett, first baseman. 
Weiss made $110.000 on him, used him 
for 2 full pennant winning year in 1942 
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and still has him as a minor league man- 
ager. 

The Yankees signed Hassett out of 
Manhattan College, farmed him out and 
then sold him to the Dodgers in’1936 for 
$40,000 and several players, including 
Johnny McCarthy, another first baseman 
of parts. That same year George peddled 
McCarthy to the Giants for $40,000 more. 
In a few years Hassett came back to the 
Yankees along with Outfielder Gene 
Moore and $20,000 in cash for Tommy 
Holmes, whom the Yankees had at New- 
ark and passed on to the Brayes. Moore 
promptly was sold to Brooklyn for 
$10,000. 

. Consider Willard Hershberger, a catch- 
er who later committed suicide. The Reds 
gave Weiss $17,500 and Shortstop Eddie 
Miller for him in 1938. Weiss swapped 
Miller to the Braves for $12,500, Vince Di- 
Maggio, Tommy Reis, Charley English, 
Johnny Riddle and Johnny Babich. 

The Reds wanted Vince DiMaggio 
enough to pay $40,000 for him. Reis 
played with Yankee farms for several 
years and recently was sold for $5,000. 
English and Riddle brought $15,000 
apiece from the Cubs and Reds. The A’s 
paid $10,000 for Babich. Total: $115,000. 

Mickey Witek was a second baseman 
who couldn't make a double play throw 
for Newark. Apparently the Giants didn’t 
mind. To get him they gave Weiss $25,000 
and Alex Kampouris, who was palmed to 
Brooklyn for $20,000 more to complete a 
$45,000 twin killing. 

George prefers these multiple deals, 
but he has come out equally well in 
some single transactions: 
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OF LIFE = 


WHENCE came the knowledge that == 

built the Pyramids? Where did = 
the first builders in the Nile Valley acquire 
their astounding wisdom that started man 
on his upward climb? Did their knowledge 
come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea? From what concealed source came 
the wisdom that produced such characters 
as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac 
Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered 
and used certain Secret Methods for the 
development of their inner power of mind. 
They truly learned to master life. This 
secret art of living has been preserved and 
handed down throughout the ages and to- 
day is extended to those who dare use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the 
problems of life in these complex times, 


This Sealed Book -- FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satis- 
faction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is 
your duty to yourself to learn about this 
rational method of applying natural laws 
for the mastery of life. To the thoughtful 
person it is obvious that everyone cannot 
be entrusted with an intimate knowledge 
of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not 
capable of properly using it, But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire 
to forge ahead and wish to make use of 
the subtle influences of life, the Rosicru- 
cians (not a religious organization) will 
send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells 
how you, in the privacy of your own home, 
without interference with your personal 
affairs or manner of living, may 
receive these secret teachings, Not 
weird or strange practices, but a 
tational application of the basic 
=— laws of life. Obtain your com- 
plimentary copy by addressing 
your inquiry to Scribe J M_R, 


The ROSICRUCGIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


First Baseman Roy Zimmerman to the 
Giants, $40,000. Zimmerman ultimately 
jumped to the Mexican League, 

Mike Chartak to the Browns, $20,000. 
Chartak subsequently developed lung 
trouble. 

Edson Bahr to the Pirates, $35,000. 
Bahr proceeded té prove he couldn’t 
pitch his way out of a paper bag. : 

Billy Hitchcock to the Tigers, $40,000 
and Tuck Stainback. Hitchcock received 
presidential greetings. The Yankees re- 
ceived three seasons of wartime service 
from Stainback. 

Bob Seeds to the Giants, $40,000. After 
this one Barrow, who cannot be accused 
of sentimentality in business, was led to 
remark, “George, doesn’t your conscience 
ever bother you?” 

“Why should it?’ George bristles when 
the remark is recalled. “I force nothing 
on anybody. | have my job to do just as 
the others have theirs. The real answer is 
not in what's been sold, but what has 
been kept.” 

The record book bears him out. When 
the Yankees took over Newark in 1932, 
it had not won an International League 
pennant in nine years. In Weiss’ first sea- 
son the Bears won by. fifteen games, and 
this runaway was the stimulus for the idea 
of the Shaughnessy Playoff. That same 
year the Bears won the Little World 
Series. 

The talent Weiss assembled there won 
six more pennants, four playoffs and two 
Little World Series. 

When Weiss moved into Kansas City in 
1938, the Blues were a bad property, but 
they took the American Association play- 
off in his first year and beat Newark in 
the junior series. In 1989, 1940 and 1942 
they finished first. 

Binghamton, acquired in 1932, was a 
limping organization, Under Weiss the 
Triplets won the Eastern League cham- 
pionship in 1933, 1934 and 1938. In 1935, 
1940 and 1944 they won the league's play- 
off series. 

Norfolk had no pennants to show for 
its Piedmont League history. It had one in 
its first season as a Yankee farm when the 
Tars took the playoff series in 1934. They 
won the pennant and playoff in 1936, the 
playoff in 1937, the pennant in 1938, the 
playoff in 1943 and the pennant again in 
1945. 

Players up through the ranks consider 
Weiss one of the main reasons the Yankee 
name means so much in the bushes. Weiss’ 
minor league managers —fellows like 
Johnny Neun, now managing the Reds, 
and Billy Meyer, Pittsburgh’s new pilot— 
are cut in George’s mold. They have a 
friendly facade and an understanding of 
young athletes. 

Weiss’ formula for success from the 
deepest bush to the Stadium is simple: 
Let your managers manage, your scouts 
scout and your players play. For this rea- 
son the people in the organization from 
top to bottom grinned happily the day 
MacPhail went out and George came in. 

Phil Rizzuto, for example. thinks Weiss 
is one of the best baseball men in the 
business, Rizzuto ought to know. He came 
through Bassett, Norfolk and Kansas City. 
When the Mexican League was waving 
huge hunks of currency under his nose, 
Phil was inclined to jump. His bags were 
packed and his wife and mother sat by 


the phone waiting for word. 

Word first, however, came to MacPhail. 
Larry called Weiss on the phone. “For 
God's sake,” he shouted, “get to Rizzuto’s 
house before it’s too late and talk some 
sense into him.” 

Weiss and his wife undertook a wild 
ride in the night searching out Rizzuto's 
home. Weiss talked to Phil. Rizzuto de- 
cided to stay. 

Tt is characteristic of Weiss’ thorough 
grasp of his business that, while making 
millions selling players, he has had to 
spend only $60,000 buying them. Pen- 
nant-winning personnel, for the most 
part, can be traced directly to his scouts. 
Men like Essick, Devine, Krichell, Geiie 
Martin, Bill McCorey, Joe McDermott 
and Tommy Whalen have a personal at- 
tachment to ‘George bordering on filial 
devotion. 

If the Yankees have the best scouting 
system, it is only because of this personal 
friendship. When MacPhail came to the 
Yankees and started probing like a moth- 
er-in-law, the old-line scouts wanted to 
quit. Before doing so they consulted 
Weiss. He convinced them to stay, un- 
doubtedly aware that MacPhail’s past- 
performance chart indicated that he, too, 
would pass. 

Now that Larry is gone, George can 
concern himself unmolested with the 
countless details inyolyed in a thorough- 
going organization. 


George's -telephone and telegraph 
hills run so high he is considered the great- 
est boon to the communications industry 
since Don Ameche. He supports so many 
small town papers he should be allowed 
to list them as dependents. His taste in 
literature runs to agate box scores and 
Joe Blow baseball stories, which help 
keep him in touch with the hundreds of 
youngsters in the Yankee chain. 

In this way George knew that Yogi 

serra, whom the Yankees signed as a kid 

catcher, did more than a fair job as an 
outhelder while playing service ball 
around New London. It was Weiss who 
suggested to Bucky Harris that Berra be 
tried as an outfielder as long ago as last 
spring. 

Yogi may have been a bust as a catcher 
in the World Series, but during the sea- 
son he was worth his weight jn his favor- 
ite comic books when he filled in as an 
outfielder while DiMaggio, Charley Kel- 
ler, Tommy Henrich and Johnny Lindell 
were hurt. 

The data in Weiss’ book clearly indi- 
cated that Lindell, who was brought u 
from Newark as a pitcher in 1942, could 
he turned into an outfielder if he failed 
on the mound. Weiss even has a ready an- 
swer for that failure. In 1936 while pitch- 
ing for Joplin, Lindell worked a seven- 
tcen-inning game. Two nights later, 
George eventually discovered while read- 
ing a Joplin paper on his subscription list, 
Lindell had to go seven innings in relief. 
That night, Weiss says, Lindell’s arm was 
ruined, 

When Tony Lazzeri started to slip, it 
was Weiss’ discerning eye that noted the 
possibility of conyerting Joe Gordon from 
a shortstop to a second baseman. He sent 
out the order that set Gordon preparing 
for his new position in a Pacific Coast 
winter league. 


Vic Raschi wasn't produced out of thin 
air last July when the Yankees needed 
pitching so badly to retain their lead. Re- 
called from Portland, where he had been 

lanted, Raschi won six in a row and 
just about clinched the flag. Rizzuto 
and Claude Corbett were kid shortstops 
with Bassett of the Bi-State League in 
1937. Rizzuto was kept and Corbett dis- 
carded because of George’s comprehen- 
sion of the Yankees’ long-range needs. 

When Keller was hitting baseballs hard 
enough to break them in two, the opposi- 
tion rode him with the cry, “Hey, King 
Kong! Did the Yankees sign you or trap 
you?” Correct in both instances. Trapped 
first in the most intense free-for-all man 
hunt in history and then signed because 
Weiss, whose only avocation is an occa- 
sional round of golf, was able to dangle 
bait before Charley in a way to make 
Izaak Walton look like a bum. 

Keller hit .506 in his sophomore year 
at University of Maryland and .496 as a 
junior. During a summer yacation he 
walloped .466 and hit twenty-five home 
runs in ninety-six games in a semipro 
league at Kinston, North Carolina. 

The Tigers, Indians, Red Sox, Pirates, 
Athletics and Cubs went into their ex- 
chequers, came up with huge handfuls of 
money and offered same to Charley for 
his autograph on a contract. The Yanks 
thought so much of him they sent both 
Krichell and Gene McCann, one as a de- 
coy and the other as the real scout, to 
Kinston in a pre-dawn foray to bring 
back Keller. 

While rival scouts followed McCann’s 
red herring, Krichell tracked Keller to an 
outlying part of town, gave him a fast 
sales talk, a $5,000 bonus, agreed to allow 
him to finish his schooling, select his own 
farm team and, for the clincher, a free 
trip to Florida during his spring vacation. 

Keller’s Easter holiday from college 
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just happened to coincide with the 
Yankees’ spring training in St. Peters- 
burg. One day during a practice session, 
Weiss, Ruppert and McCarthy discussed 
the need for a lefthanded-hitting out- 
fielder. Who is coming up, McCarthy 
wanted to know. 

‘We haven’t much now, but we've a kid 
in Maryland who looks as though he’ il 
do from all my reports,” George said. 
“He looks like the type who'll make good. 
As a matter of fact he’s coming here for 
a vacation on us, and maybe we can get 
him into a uniform.” 

The first time Keller tried out his bat 
it was obvious that there was the left- 
handed-hitting outfielder of the future. 
But Charley returned to Maryland to 
finish his schooling. A short while later 
Homer J. Rensberg, Keller's uncle and 
family adviser, called Weiss. “Since com- 
ing back from Florida, Charles feels he’d 
like to play ball right away,” Rensberg 
advised. 

“He can report to Newark any time 
he’s ready,” said Weiss, wiping the canary 
feathers from his mouth. 

“But Charles wants to finish his educa- 
tion between seasons,” Rensberg said, 
“and if he turns professional now, he'll 
lose his athletic scholarship.” 

“We're willing to finance the rest of his 
education,” George said. “Tell him to 
join Newark as soon as he can.” 

By now it must be clear why Ruppert 
sought out Weiss during the 1931 minor 
league meetings at West Baden, Indiana, 
and offered George the job of building a 
farm system and the certain assurance 
that one day he would be Barrow’s suc- 
cessor: 

It could be that Ruppert, who hated 
to lose, was working on the theory that, 
if you can’t beat them, join them, It still 
griped the Colonel that Judge Landis 
had forced him to pay Weiss $3,000 when 
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Babe Ruth failed to appear with the 
Yankees at New Haven for an exhibition 
game. Ruth had decided to go frog hunt- 
ing with Bullet Joe Bush instead. Weiss 
had advertised Ryth’s appearance: he 
had to refund the crowd's money. 

Exhibition games were George's spe- 
cialty in those days and as the son of the 
man who ran a grocery and butcher shop, 
young George knew how to dress up a 
package. Sensing the Red Sox as the 
eventual world champions in 1916, he 
signed them to appear at his ball park. 
American League President Johnson 
banned the game on the grounds that 
Weiss would be violating territorial 
rights. 

The Red Sox, however. did appear. 
With Ty Cobb playing first base for its 
21-year-old owner, Weiss’ team tied the 
champions, 3 to 3. Adding injury to in- 
sult, Johnson rescinded the Red Sox’‘s 
championship medals and fined them the 
exact amount they had made playing for 
Weiss. Soon after Johnson placed a pro- 
hibition on post-season exhibitions. 

In 1926 the Cards and Reds moved 
right down to the wire in a razor-thin 
pennant drive. Weiss had both teams 
booked for exhibitions. Hornsby, who 
managed the Cards, insisted that Breadon 
call off the New Haven game. Breadon 
appealed to Weiss to cancel. When the 
Reds heard about it, they asked to cancel, 
too. Rather than be without an attraction 
on consecutive Sundays, George forced 
both teams to play, although Breadon had 
offered George more money for no game 
than he would have taken in at the gate. 

When Hornsby learned that a day of 
rest had to be spent instead playing at 
New Haven, he blasted Breadon as a man 
who cared more for a few dollars than 
winning a pennant. 

“Right then I made up my mind that 
Hornsby would be through in St. Louis 
at the end ‘of the season,” the Cardinal 
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“We like to use the term ‘workout’ rather than ‘rehearsal’, Mr. Digby,” 


owner recalls. “He won the pennant for 
us, but I let him go.” 

“I'm really sorry that happened,” Weiss 
said recently as he sat ‘in his Millburn, 
New Jersey, home. “As a fan I admired 
Rog tremendously.” 

The inclination, when Weiss describes 
himself as a fan, is to snicker. But there is 
a sudden realization that, even if George 
is an unreconstructed rebel, he is also, 
above all, a fan. 

“The den of his home, which recently 
was selected for a prize by American 
Homes Magazine, could have been put 
together only by one who loyes baseball. 
There are dozens of clip books which 
trace the last thirty-three years of base- 
ball’s history. Virtually every volume 
ever written on the game is on his book- 
shelves. 

In one corner of the room is a cabinet 
holding literally hundreds of auto- 
graphed balls. There are pictures of Weiss 
with persons whose names make up Who’s 
Who In Baseball. There are ticket stubs 
to World Series and All-Star games, 
watches, rings, beltbuckles, chime clocks, 
desk sets, watch charms and lighters made 
up from baseballs inscribed to George 
from fans, writers, league officers, players, 
managers and umpires. 

Sports pages and magazines are piled 
high on the chairs and end tables. When 
he is home, George spends few of his 
waking moments out of this room. He 
and his lovely wife, Hazel, have not had 
a vacation in ten years. Hazel, whose son, 
Allan, is a West Point graduate serving 
as a lieutenant in Korea, is resigned to 
playing second fiddle to second basemen. 

“Any day now,” she says, “I expect 
George will get a telegram from Allan 
about a promising first baseman playing 
at Fusan. [ll just pack George's bag. I 
know he'll hop the first plane out for 
Korea and come back on the next plane 
with the new Gehrig.’—THE END 


Eisenhower Views His Successor 


[Continued from page 32] 


ing copper mines. He thought his career 
was ruined. 

By rather unusual chance in a small 
peacetime Army, Eisenhower and Bradley 
did not see each other again for thirty 
years. Bradley advanced faster than Eisen- 
hower and was the first member of his 
class to make brigadier general. That was 
early in 1941, when he was ordered to com- 
mand the rapidly growing Infantry Train- 
ing Center at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Just previously, Major General Robert 
W. Eichelberger, who was Superintendent 
at West Point, wrote to offer Bradley the 
coyeted post of Commandant of Cadets. 
Bradley took the letter to General George 
G. Marshall. 

“Do you want the job?” Marshall asked. 

“Of course | do,” Bradley replied. 

“I don’t think I’d take it,” said Mar- 
shall cryptically. 

A few days later Bradley's promotion 
and appointment to Benning came 
through. 

Bradley joined Eisenhower in Africa as 
a Major General and Tactical Inspector. 
That was in the darkest days of the cam- 
paign, when the backlash of Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps broke the green American 
troops at Kasserine Pass and threatened 
to wreck the whole Allied plan of attack. 

Kisenhower quickly recognized Brad- 
ley’s great qualities, made him Deputy 
Commander of the If Corps and ad- 
vanced him to Corps Commander for the 
final attack on Bizerte. 

Eisenhower says that he depended more 
and more on Bradley “because of the bal- 
ance of the man”: 

In the inyasion of Sicily Bradley com- 
manded the II Corps in Patton’s Seventh 
Army. He was the first corps commander 
to establish headquarters ashore—on the 


morning of D-Day—and his corps bore 
the brunt of the fighting in that swift, 
victorious campaign. 

One day in Sicily Bradley was having 
lunch with Major General Terry Allen. 
A battery of big guns was firing so close 
that plaster was falling off the ceiling. 
After a bit Bradley turned to his host. 
“Terry,” he said, “do you suppose you 
could arrange for those guns to fire over 
the building instead of through it?” 

Friendship and confidence grew. In 
September Eisenhower recommended 
Bradley to command the American forces 
in England preparing for the invasion 
of France. When General Ike was made 
Supreme Commander, he said that he 
would like to have Bradley as his Ground 
Commander. 

Eisenhower generously gives Bradley 
credit for the success of the landings in 
Normandy. He said: “Bradley was respon- 
sible for all tactical ground plans for the 
American attack against the beachhead. I 
did not get to England until the middle 
of January, when the plans were almost 
complete.” 

The morale of the Army was at its high- 
est on D-Day. This was due to the Eisen- 
hower-Bradley combination which gave 
the troops complete confidence, according 
to Major General J. A. Van Fleet, who as 
a colonel commanded the 8th Infantry 
Regiment, the spearhead at Utah Beach. 

Talking to the officers of the re Divi- 
sion just before the invasion, Bradley 
said: “This is the greatest show on earth, 
and you officers and your units haye the 
honor to be in it.” 

The whole division was soon going 
around saying it would rather be a player 
on the field than a spectator in the grand- 
stand at the greatest show on earth. 

I once asked Bradley what his most 
anxious hour was. He replied: “I think 
it was noon on D-Day at Omaha Beach.” 

That was where the Ist Division, a 
regiment of the 29th Division and a bat- 
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talion of Rangers ran into a German 
division that was untorseeably practicing 
for the invasion. At noon the landing was 
stalled. The few troops that had got 
ashore were pinned to the sand by enemy 
fire; the surf was littered with wrecked 
landing craft, while others stormed 
through the wayes under intense fire from 
the German guns on the cliffs or circled 
confusedly, waiting for an opportunity 
to get through. 

The whole vast pattern of invasion 
hung in a precarious balance during the 
slow, breathless hours. Bradley had cause 
for anxiety, but he did not betray it. His 
aide, Colonel Chester B. Hansen, said: 
“He seemed: as serene as a monk in the 
Himalayan Mountains.” 

The heartbreaking fight through the 
small, hedged fields of the bocage country 
of Normandy was almost as trying. Eisen- 
hower came over and spent a week at 
Bradley’s headquarters. 

Both were frantic to get a look oyer 
the country, but the hedgerows shut off 
every view. They tried climbing hills, and 
Eisenhower got himself shelled in a 
church tower. Finally General Elwood 
Quesada offered to take the Supreme 
Commander over the lines in a fighter. 
Bradley was bitterly opposed to his going, 
and Eisenhower says that he will never 
forget the almost comic relief in Bradley's 
face when he landed safely. 

Eisenhower's flight was a necessary risk 
to give him a better picture of the coun- 
try; but many generals liked to get them- 
selves fired on just for the hell of it. 
Bradley was dead against such excursions. 
When one officer was wounded in an un- 
authorized trip to the front, Bradley gave 
him a tongue lashing instead of a Purple 
Heart. 

The breakout at St. Lo was planned 
almost single-handedly by Bradley, and 
he directed the lightning strokes of the 
liberation of France, though it certainly 
would neyer have been done so brilliantly 
without a Patton to lead the spearheads. 


The much discussed decision to halt 
Patton at Metz and divert supplies to 
Montgomery for an attack north was a 
matter of logistics—the supply lines to 
the British were hundreds of miles shorter 
than to Third Army. 

Another much argued point, the weak- 
ening of the American line in the Ar- 
dennes to build up for an attack farther 
south, was, despite the critics, a calculated 
risk, discussed frequently by Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Patton and Hodges. 

When the Germans broke through and 
disrupted communications between the 
American Armies on opposite sides of 
the Bulge, Bradley was completely in 
accord with Eisenhower's decision to give 
British General Bernard Montgomery 
temporary command of the First and 
Ninth American Armies on the north side 
of the Bulge. 

This was so despite the lamentations of 
Bradley's staff and the fulminations of 
General Patton, who hated Monty. It was 
agreed at the time that when Third Army, 
driving from the south, should meet First 
Army, coming from the north, First Army 
would revert to Bradley’s command. 

In his pep talk to General Van Fleet, 
who commanded the 90th Division in the 
final drive to close the Bulge, Patton said: 
“Van, we've got to make contact with 
First Army. The quicker we do it, the 
sooner Brad will get his armies back. 
We're working for Brad.” 

That shows, despite their disagree- 
ments, Patton’s deep affection for Brad- 
ley. All these decisions are the subject of 
controversy and will be until Doomsday, 
but they are described here, for the first 
time, as they were seen on the spot by the 
men who made them. 

Even during the hardest fighting there 
were moments of relaxation. One of Brad- 
ley’s favorite occupations was to play with 
a pair of mongrel puppies that had been 
born on the beachhead a few days after 
D-Day and christened Utah and Omaha. 
He was dismayed when first Omaha and 


The Pilot Who Shot Down Himself 


Let us set up a hypothetical air combat 
situation. Let us suppose that a fighter 
pilot flying a jet-propelled aircraft is 
pursuing another supersonic fighter. 
The pursuer has jumped on the tail of 
the pursued and begins firing bursts of 
-50-caliber shells, Imagine his astonish- 
ment then when he discovers he is not 
harming the enemy plane but is actually 
damaging his own craft by flying into 
his own bullets! A supersonic plane 
hitting a pattern of inert machine gun 
slugs could sutter considerable damage. 
If just one of these slugs entered the 
wide intake tube of the jet motor, it 
would only have to reach the face of the 
impeller disc, which is revolving at tre- 
mendous speed, to wreck the motor com- 
pletely and probably cause a devastating 
explosion. 

This paradoxical situation is not new. 
Lieut, Col, Francis 8, Gabreski, one of 


America’s leading aces of World War II, 
told me recently that he shot himself 
down during the Normandy inyasion. 
He explained that he was strafing enemy 
transport along a road, attacking from a 
vertical angle of about 45 degrees. His 
50-caliber bullets were striking a hard 
toad pavement ahead of him, but his 
Thunderbolt fighter was traveling at 
such high speed that, as he leveled off 
close to the ground, he actually flew into 
the slugs as they ricocheted up from the 
road surface. They broke off the blades 
of his propeller. There was nothing to do 
but glide to a belly landing as far away 
from the road as possible. His squadron 
mates who had witessed their leader 
go down believed he had flown through 
the tops of some! trees and in that way 
snapped his propeller. But Gabreski 
swears he shot himself down by flying 
through his own gunfire. , 

—Arch Whitehouse 


then Utah deserted to join infantry regi- 
ments going to the front, and the Stars 


and Stripes ran a front page box asking,- 


“WHERE IS UTAH?” 

The final campaign in Germany was a 
triumph of American improvisation. In 
the chaotic collapse of the Reich, the sys- 
tem of trusting to the individual initiative 
of the American leaders paid off heavily. 
Choosing those leaders had been a main 
preoccupation of Eisenhower and Brad- 
ley. 

“One of our most frequent topics of 
discussion on our evenings together was 
how the different leaders were doing,” 
Bradley told me. “We'd known many of 
them for thirty years, and we kept our 
eyes on people down to regimental level. 
‘How’s so and so doing?’ [ke would ask 
me; and almost always I could tell him. 
The reason for this personal observation 
was so that we would know whom to 
promote. We had to know who were the 
best men available.” . 

Bradley's ability to recall the names 
and characteristics of yirtually every field 
rank officer under his command illustrates 
his phenomenal memory. At one time 
there were forty-seven divisions, 1,250,- 
000 troops, under his personal direction. 
That is thought to be the largest battle 
liné command in history, though some 
people say that Genghis Khan had more. 
Even so, it’s a safe bet that the Mongol 
conqueror didn’t know the names of all 
his field commanders. 

Though Bradley is soft spoken and rea- 
sonable, he demanded the utmost from 
his subordinates. If he thought a leader 
Was not up to. par, out he went, even if 
he were a friend of many years standing. 

“When you are dealing with human 
lives,’ Bradley said, “you are morally 
obliged to use the best ability you have.” 

Bradley's military thinking is keyed to 
that phrase, “dealing in human lives.” 


Ti 


“And where else, may I ask, will you get a 
genuine, wood-burning, semi-private fireplace?” 


His question in considering an operation 
was always whether it would be worth the 
cost in casualties. Because of that and be- 
cause he trained his subordinates to think 
in those terms, the losses of the American 
troops were always far lower than the 
tables of expectancy. 

Though he booted out people who did 
not meet his high standards, he never got 
mad at them if they made an honest fail- 
ure. But, if he thought that a man was 
doing less than his best, he was merciless. 
As Mrs. Bradley put it: “His anger is like 
icy fire.” 

Mrs. Bradley says her husband’s mirac- 
ulous memory is strictly for things he 
wants to remember. He often embarrasses 
her socially by forgetting the names and 
even the faces of people he met only a 
day or two before. On the other hand, he 
can remember the name of virtually every 
prominent baseball and football player 
for the last thirty-five years. : 

On May 31, 1945, Bradley was giving a 
dinner party for Marshal Koniey in Ber- 
lin when a telegram arrived from Presi- 
dent Truman asking him to take the post 
of Veterans’ Administrator, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration at that time was a vast and 
growing organization, riddled with inel- 
ficiency and subject to powerlul political 
pressures, It was the grave of many a repu- 
tation, military and civilian, but Bradley 
knew that it could be the hope and com- 
fort of many of the men who had served 
him so well and that upon it depended! 
the health and rehabilitation of tens of 
thousands of badly wounded comrades. 

With characteristic understatement he 
remarked: “It’s not a job would go look- 
ing for.”’ In fact, he hated the prospect so 
much that he flew to seek Eisenhower's 
council as to the possibility of getting out 
of it. Then, of course, he accepted: “I 
don’t believe that a soldier could make 
any other reply.” 
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into the fiction field. Previous to enroll- 


ing, I had never written a line for 
< , publication."" — Gene E, Levant, 116 
. ").. West Avenue 28, Los Angeles, Cal. 


How DoYou Know You CAN'T Write? 


H AVE you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for the day to come 
When you will awaken all of a sudden to the dijeovery, 
“fam a writer?" 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 
ably never will trite. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen, 

‘That ia why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its 
writing Instruction on journalism — continuous writing — 
the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Method 
slurts and keeps you writing in your (wn hore, You receive | 
uctual assignments, just as Lf you Were at work on a great 
metropolitan daily, Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy 
gome one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly creating your 
own distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Many potential writers become awestruck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 ur more that can often 

arned for material that takes Httle time to write— 
stories, articles on business, sports, Army or Navy experi- 
ence, hobbies, travel — things that cto casily be turned out 
in letsure moments. 


A chance to test yourself—FREE! 


Our unfgue Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess ‘the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing —acuté observation, dramatic Instinct, creative im- 
ugination, ete, You'll enjoy taking this test, The coupon will 
bring it free, without obligation. Newspaper. Institute of 
America. One Park Ave., New York 16. N.Y. (Founded 1925) 
VETERANS: This course approved for Veterans’ training. 

eee ee ee 
FREE NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERIC 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your Pree Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised in TRUE, February. 

Mr. 

Mrs, ere ee ee eee ee soes= se 
Miss 
Address 

Check here if eligible under the G.I. Bill of Rights, 

lL correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 
on you.) (83-B-808) 
Copyright 1948 Newspaper Institute of America 


Now you get sensational re- 
sults—at once—with the new 
Commander Supporter 

Don't let them talk about your 
“Bay Window’'—stay slenderized 
with this amazing fre tion, eyer 
eomtortablas ee f hula gar- 
m™ nee you try it, you'll never 
be without the Commander, 


“THE INTERLOCKING HANDS* 
Tho Sensational 


NEW PRINCIPLE 
Of Abdominal Support 
Clasp your hands over the ab- 
domen as in the picture—then 
taise and pices gently against it 
maa oT age aes eh ae 
‘0 urdy special fabrio 
pts EY Ne fe Bpecual 
men h weave 1@ Commander 
See ON for EXTRA DOUBLE SUE- 
— Till! ee PORT across the abdomen. In- 
J Se stantly the Commander flattens 
que “corporation”, BRACES 
OUR BACK; Your clothes fit 
smartly—You look better, too. 
No binding, no riding, no sag- 
ging! Send for this famous 
all-purpose supporter belt today! 
TRY IT 10 DAYS 
At Our Expense 
Do this today! Send the coupon— 
wear A Commander for TEN 
DAYS AT OUR EXPENSE—and 
if you do not get all the results 
you expect, return it and YOUR 
MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED 
promptly, 


: MAIL COUPON NOW 
Ward Green Company, Dept. L-412 


113 W. 57th St, New York 1 
Sond Tho Comimandar Sup) 


earls 
Price, (Sizes 48 to 60, $3. 
My waist measures 


HERES A NEW AND 
VITAL BUSINESS / 


OFFERS BIG MONEY—INDEPENDENCE 


If you are mechanically inelined—can hold and use tools 
—it will pay you to learn electrical appliance repairing. 
Operate frowi your garage, basement, ete, Work as many 
hours as you wish—the appliance repairman is his own 
boss. It is a profitable occupation because on many types 
of repai i. fs usual for & repairman to Charge on the 
basis of $5.00 to $6.00 an hour! WE WILL TRACH YOU. 
Age should be no barrier—nor should any minor physical 
handicap. 


NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Our profusely illustrated NEW course shows you in simple, 
easy to understand | ge plus drawings and photo- 
graphs. how to make i repaic on refrigerator vacuum 

3 S$, wosning machines, motors, fins, trons, etc., etc. 
15 and gives vo Working Knowledge of electricity, 
ny. nickel plating, otc. Shows you how to build the 
power tools u need and how to solicit and keep business 
coming to Not a theory course but an honest to good- 
5 written by 


! used by repairmen the 
low that the savings 
mpllances will guy for it, Act 
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CHRISTY SUPPLY Co. 


2835 N. Central Ave., Dept. D-1021, Chicago 34, IMlinols 


PRESS YOUR OWN 


PANTS + TIES - LAPELS 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY. Plug in 
AC or DC ket and you're ready to 
20— no w th, no board, no bother. 
Two nickel-plated pressing sides do the 
job. Use at home. office, when traveling, 
Women like it for 


with «a Hick of Ss skirts, slacks. 
the thumb A fine gift 
Free circular 
p A g Empire Pro- 
f 815 Main S 


LEARN AT HOME 


TO BE A PORTRAIT ARTIST 


You can learn portrait painting at home 
in spare tlie. Hundreds of graduates. 
One pupil was patd S450 for portrait, 
Many sell portraits for $25 to $100. 
Students 16 to 65. Wasy tuition pay- 
ments. Send coupon today. 


STUART STUDIOS 
121 Monument Cirele, Room 222, Indianupolia 9, Ind. 
Send me FREE booklet and outline of lessons, 


Be on the lookout for can- 
cer's danger signs—most 


cases can be cured if 
treated in time. Send for 
the free book that gives 
the facts on cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
47 Beaver St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


The enthusiastic greeting he got from 
patients at Vetefans’ Administration hos- 
pitals did much to reconcile him to the 
task. He pitched in with characteristic 
vigor. 

Veterans’ “Administration was in a ter- 
rible tangle. Bradley gaye it the strong 
physic of decentralization, threw out as 
much of the paper work as seemed pos- 
sible and got together an able staff, in- 
cluding Major General Paul R. Hawley 
as Chief Medical Advisor and Brigadier 
General H. B. Lewis as Chief Adminis- 
trative “Advisor, 

General Hawley helped him to set up 
the medical staff so that veterans’ hos- 
pitals obtained the services of leading 
Specialists in an advisory capacity at a 
small fee. He also saw to it that the big, 
new hospitals were not located by politi- 
cal pressures in out of the way places but 
were built near large urban centers where 
every facility was at hand. 

As a result of these policies, the hospi- 
tals'were approved so that residents could 
qualify in them—which was not previ- 
ously the case—and thousands of the most 
brilliant young doctors came on the staffs 
to gain experience. 

Bradley also threw the private conces- 
sions out of his hospitals and put in a 
Special Seryice Organization to run: the 
canteens like Army PX’s and to provide 
shows, movies, athletic programs, voca- 
tional training, educational programs and 
assistance for the. patients’ visitors. 

Flying all over the country, he dropped 
in unexpectedly at hospitals to see how 
things were going and to talk to the boys. 
It was not for nothing that he was known 
in the Army as the GI's General. 

On these trips Bradley used the same 
old, beat-up C-47 he had in the war, pi- 
loted by the same Alvin E. Robinson, who 
had flown him into many a little landing 
strip near the front lines. In those days 
they carried a jeep aboard. As soon as the 
plane stopped rolling the jeep would be 
run down a ramp and off the General 
would go to see his troops. 

The. plane was a rough conversion job 
done in Europe by Army mechanics, and 
has had a new set of wings and four sets 
of engines, but Bradley likes to hold on 
to old, familiar things. She is named the 
Mary Q (Quayle) for Mrs. Bradley. 

One day in 1946 Robinson called up 
Bradley’s aide, Colonel Chet Hansen, in 
a state of rage. “They've painted the 
name out on the plane,” he roared. 

Hansen called the Squadron Com- 
mander at Bolling Field and protested. 
He got nowhere. There was a new Army 
regulation about naming planes; it could 
not be changed for Bradley. When Brad- 
ley heard about it, he laughed and said, 
“Forget it.” . 

The general flew around in the plane 
for about a year, with a smear of yellow 
paint where the name had been, Then 
the Washington Post printed the inside 
information that Bradley was slated to be 
the new Chief of Staff. 

The very next day, Robinson tele- 
phoned Hansen. “Say, Chet,” he said glee- 
fully, “they've painted the name back 
on!” 

Omar Bradley spent the first thirteen 
years of his life in Clark, Missouri. His 
father, John Smith Bradley, was a school 
teacher. His mother wanted him to have 


a name “that was different”. Hence Omar. 

John Bradley gave his son a rifle when 
he was 8 years. old and taught him to 
shoot. Almost as much fun was cutting 
down a bee tree to get the honey. Somé 
years later, when Omar, on leave from 
West Point, was courting Mary Quayle in 
Moberly, Missouri, he came to call with 
his face swollen until it looked like a 
Hubbard squash. He had come off second 
best in a bout with a bee tree. 

Another thing his father taught Omar 
was “The ‘Rithmetic Game.” They used 
to lie on adjoining beds, and Bradley 
Senior would propound problems which 
Omar had to answer in a split second. 
This gave him the mathematical training 
which came in so handy later. 

When Omar was 13 his father died and 
his mother moved to Moberly and sup- 
ported herself by dressmaking. Omar took 
odd jobs to help out with an extremely 
meager budget. He worked as a newsboy, 
sodajerker and in the railroad shops. 

Mary Quayle lived right across the 
street, Omar attended her mother’s Sun- 
day School class, but he didn't like girls. 
What he did like were guns and hunting. 
It was because of his love for guns that 
his Sunday School superintendent sug- 
gested that Omar try for an appointment 
to the United States Military Acadeniy. 
The boy didn’t have any pull, but few in 
Missouri wanted to go to West Point and 
a letter to his Congressman got him an 
alternate appointment. 

When the regular appointee failed his 
physical examination, Omar was in a 
spot. He didn’t have the money to go to 
Jefferson City to take the entrance exami- 
nation. However, the railroad gave him a 
pass, and his friends made him a loan. 

By that time Omar had been out of 
school for a year and was pretty rusty in 
some subjects. At the geometry examina- 
tion, his mind seemed to be a blank. After 
struggling with three problems, he was 
ready to give up. He tried to catch the 
teacher’s eye to announce his surrender, 
but the man was reading, and Omar was 
too polite to interrupt. So he turned 
again to his papers, and suddenly knowl- 
edge of the subject flooded back into his 
mind. 

At West Point Omar stood well up in 
his class. He played football, but baseball 
was his game. One mighty heave of his 
from left field to the catcher is said to be 
the longest throw in the annals of base- 
ball. 

When Omar came back to Moberly on 
leave, he suddenly noticed that Mary 
Quayle, with her blue eyes, light brown 
hair, delicate features and clear, trans- 
parent skin, was a very pretty girl. They 
became engaged, and she waited the long 
years until he was graduated from the 
Point. Then it was his turn to wait until 
she finished college. They were married 
in 1916, thirty-one years ago. 

The Bradleys have one daughter, Eliza- 
beth, whom her father taught to ride and 
shoot. Elizabeth is married to Captain 
Henry (Hal) Beukema, a B-29 pilot, who 
is the son of one of her father’s classmates, 
Bradley's favorite recreation now is play- 
ing with little Henry Shaw Beukema II, 
aged two. 

Of her husband Mrs. Bradley says: “He 
wears well.”—THE END, . 


Angus MacAskill, left, in his show-tour 
uniform. At right is six-foot Parson Taylor. 


Angus MacAskill, the idol of the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada, was seven feet ten 
inches in height. He weighed 580 pounds and 
was three feet eight inches across the shoul- 
ders. He had twenty-six-inch biceps and a 
seventy-six-inch chest. A coat he wore, still 
extant, can be comfortably buttoned around 
two good-sized men. His shoes measured 
nineteen inches. 

And although he has lain in his grave 
for eighty-three years, his name still rings 
throughout the Maritime Proyinces. The 
songs sung and the stories told of Giant Mac- 
\skill, from Sydney to Yarmouth, are legion. 

Angus MacAskill was born in the year 
1825 on the island of Lewis on the west 
coast of Scotland. In 1831 the MacAskil 
family migrated to Canada and settled at 
St. Ann, Cape Breton Island, where it 
bought and operated a small farm. It was 
there Angus grew and broadened. 

Even at the age of 14 he was known as 
“St. Ann’s big boy,” and while still in his 
teens he would assist neighbors at logging 
hees by grasping heavy logs and tossing them 
up, on eight-foot piles as though they were 
chips. 

MacAskill disliked violence and, realizing 
his preat strength, would not engage in 
brawls. Nor was it necessary—as one “Bart” 
Leslie learned to his sorrow. Leslie, a big, 
powerful first mate, took delight in mopping 
up the deck with his shipmates; he had never 
been beaten in countless rough and tumble 
fights, and when his ship put in near St. 
Ann, he heard of the young giant and chal- 
lenged him. MacAskill refused. 

But Leslie’s shipmates insisted; they 
wanted to see their champion put this big 
landlubber in his place. At length, to save 
face, MacAskill had to meet the demands of 
the crew. He walked up to Leslie and said: 

“I do not like to do this; it has been forced 
upon me, Before we start, let us shake hands.” 

They did, and that ended all prospects of 
a fight. For as their hands met, Angus Mac- 
Askill brought pressure to bear, and with a 
scream “Bart” Leslie fell to his knees—his 


hand broken, his fingers crushed and 
blood flowing from their tips. 

Angus MacAskill was unassuming 
and quiet almost to the point of shy- 
ness. He was a deyout Presbyterian 
and conducted Sunday meetings in his 
own home. He drank occasionally and 
smoked regularly. One of his pipes is 
still in existence; it holds a sixth of a 
pound of tobacco and at a distance 
resembles a mallet. 

He was generous almost to a fault. 
Born on a farm, less than two miles 
from MacAskill’s home, this writer has 
often heard his grandfather tell of a 
cold Christmas morning when Giant 
MacAskill opened the door of the 
farmhouse with the remark: “Here’s a 
little gift for you, neighbor.” He then 
casually laid down the gift, which he 
had carried under one arm for almost 
two miles. The “little gift” was a 300- 
pound barrel of salt pork! 

In 1849 MacAskill was engaged for a five- 
year theatrical tour, solely for the purpose 
of displaying his colossal stature. He gave no 
exhibitions of his strength, In New York and 
elsewhere throughout America, he was ex- 
hibited along with Tom Thumb, the famous 
midget. For the climax of their act MacAskill 
would raise him aloft on the palm of his 
great hand, which gave Tiny Tom ample 
space to do a tap dance. 


It was in New York, shortly before his 
contract expired, when there occurred the 
unfortunate anchor incident, mention of 
which still brings sorrow to many an old- 
timer along the Nova Scotia coast. 

One evening MacAskill, accompanied by 
several friends, was walking along a pier 
when they met some sailors. Near by lay a 
huge anchor. Presently one of the sailors 
asked MacAskill if he thought he could “put 
daylight” under the anchor. 

Angus MacAskill discarded his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves, walked to the anchor, raised 
it aloft and placed it on his shoulder. 

For several moments he walked up and 
down the pier with the monstrous weight. 
But as MacAskill flung the anchor from his 
back he misjudged its impetus, and one of 
the flukes hooked deep into the flesh of his 
shoulder region, “wrecking forever his stal- 
wart frame.” He fell backward, bleeding 
freely and in great pain. 

For a time it was feared that the wound 
might be mortal, and though he eventually 
recoyered he was never the same man again. 
In fact, he never afterward stood fully erect. 

Angus MacAskill had been moderately fra- 
gal during his years in the entertainment 
world. When he finally returned to St. Ann, 
he possessed a considerable sum of money 
and built two grist-mills, one of which he 
operated. 

MacAskill died in August, 1863, a victim 
of brain fever. He was buried in a special cof- 
fin, the woodwork of which, it is said, was 
“sufficient to bear or float three men across 
the Bay of St. Ann’s."—Thomas P. Kelley 
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CRAIG RICE IDENTIFIES 
BLACK DAHLIA’S KILLER 


Beautiful Elizabeth Short lived in 
constant fear. Of whom? Of what? 
Read this exclusive account for the 
whole story behind the most ma- 
cabre crime in years 


After conducting a personal investigation 
of Elizabeth Short’s shocking murder, famous 
mystery writer Craig Rice divulges the an- 
swers to many puzzling questions—and makes 
some astonishing revelations. In her exclu- 
sive story, she tells of the strange life the 
Black Dahlia led, of the ill-fated beauty’s 
constant pursuit for an intangible, and of 
the terror which in turn followed her every 
movement, This is a story you shouldn't 
miss..... A dozen other suspenseful and dra- 
matic detective cases by top-notch authors, 
plus short features, plus cartoons and photos 
combine to make TRUE POLICE CASES 
your best bet for a full quarter’s worth of 
magazine entertainment. 


Get the exciting February issue of 


TRUE POLICE CASES 


at your newsstand 


On sale December 24 25 cents 
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---and youll find the apparel you need for 
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Make a second hobby of your appearance, and you'll look well at all times and get 
twice as much satisfaction out of everything you do, That's the open secret of the 
Double Life of Mr. Hobby... see pages 90-93. The products shown and described 
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shops throughout the country. 
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Harold M. Siegel 
Smith's 


The Continental 
The Larkey Co, 
The Larkey (Co. 
Diamond & Co. 
Lit Bros, 


Diamond's 
Kaufman's 
Statler’s 
Gordon's 
Crabbe-Pallay 
Levin Bros. 
The Outlet Co. 
MacHugh, Inc. 


McFarlin Clothing Co. 
ional Clothing Co. 
Sibley Lindsay Curr 


Julius’ Style Shop 
Hibbs Clothing Co. 
Joske’s 


Hastings 
The White House 


Marbro’s 

Men's Quality Shop 
Vinick’s Men’s Shop 
Samter Bros. Co. 
Prager'’s 

Max Adler 

Meyers Bros, 

Yale Clothing Co. 
The Harvard 

The Emporium 
Sarner’s 


Famous Barr & Co, 
Wetner-Hilton, Inc, 


The Golden Rule 
M. L. Rothschild 


Bravo & McKeegan 
Gately’s 

Pisher's 

Carl Wolf . 
George's 
Wolkoft’s 


Bell Clothes 
Hecht’s 
Young Men’s Shop 


Friedman’s 
Schlesinger’ s 
Sherman's 

Wright & Simon 
Silverman's, Inc, 
Strouss-Hirshberg Co. 


\y 


CAMELS 
ARE THE CHOICE 
OF EXPERIENCE 
WITH ME! 


More people are smoking CAMELS than ever before! 


Your “T-Zone’’ Will Tell You alt i 


that’s your 
proving ground for 
any cigarette. 
See if Camels don’t 
suit your “’T-Zone”’ 
toa “T.”" 


R, J. Reynolds Tobucco Co,, Winston-Salem, North Carolina \~ 


S A SKIER, Blanche Christian is “one in a 
million”—an expert with wide experience... 
ski instructor in leading resorts. As a smoker, she 
is one of millions who had a most revealing expe- 
rience during the wartime cigarette shortage. 
“When cigarettes were so hard to get,” says 
Miss Christian, “I smoked many different brands. 
Naturally, I compared them for quality. I learned 
by experience that Camels suit me best!” Like 
Miss Christian, thousands of smokers compared 
. found Camels the “choice of experience.” 
Try Camels. Let your own experience... your 
“T-Zone”... tell you why more people are smok- 
ing Camels than ever before. 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


-More Doctors Smoke Camets 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


When 113,597 doctors were asked by three independent 
research organizations to name the cigarette they smoked, 
more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 


Treasure hunters ahoy! Throw away your maps and shovels! 


Here’s the greatest treasure of them all—the superb pre-war quality 


of 7 Crown — Seagram's finest American whiskey. 


Dey FOO end be We... Fee-Pde Qrallly 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


